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PREFACE. 



Thb delay in bringing out this volume has been chiefly 
owing to the labour bestowed upon the Oration for the Crown, 
in ^i^ch after all I feel I have but imperfectly succeeded. 
He is indeed a confident man who can satisfy himself upon 
such a task. The previous translations which I have con- 
salted, I should rather say which I have constantly had 
before me, are those of Leland, Francis, Lord Brougham, 
Spillan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst I believe there are some 
others, which I have not seen. These however I have care- 
fully perused and compared; and to all the translators I 
am indebted for their assistance, but especially to Jacobs, of 
whose valuable notes and dissertations I have made ample 
use. It is a pity that his labours have been confined to the 
political speeches of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto's edition of the Oration on the Embassy was un- 
fi)rtunately not put into my hands until I had completed the 
first hfdf of the translation. The author has proved himself 
to be one of the profoundeet of English scholars. His plan 
of writing critical notes in Latin, and explanatory in English, 
is novel, but not unattended with advantage. 
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THE OEATION ON THE CROWN. 



THE ▲BOUXSHT. 

lliiB has justly been considered the greatest sijeech of the greatest 
OTator in the world. It deriyes an additional interest from the cir- 
dunstance that it was the last great speech delirered in Athens. The 
sabject matter of it is yirtuaUj a justification of the whole pablic 
policy and life of Demosthenes ; while in point of form it is a defence 
of Ctesiphon for a decree which he proposed in fiiTonr of Demor 
sthenes, b. a 888, not long after the battle of Ohseronea. 

When the news of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consternation. Nothing less was expected than 
an immediate inyasion of Attica by the conqueror ; and strong mea- 
sures were taken, under the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defence. One of the most important was the repair of the 
wiUls and ramparts. Demosthenes at this time held the office of 
oonsenrator of walls, having been i^pointed by his own tribe at the 
end of the year b.c. 889. The reparation, which had been com- 
menced before, but suspended during the late campaign, was now 
rigorously prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and 
expended on it three talents of his own money, beyond what w4s 
allowed out of the public treasury. 

The fears of the people were not realized. Philip, while he chastised 
the Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and clemency; 
restoring their prisoners without ransom, burying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them 
indeed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlarged their 
domestic territory bv the addition of Oropus. 

It seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and in- 
fluence of Demosthenes had rested was overthrown. The hopes which 
he had held out of successfhl resistance to Philip, of re-establishing 
Athenian ascendancy, or maintaining the independence of Greece, 
were now proved to be fidlacious. The alliance of Thebes, his last 
great measure for the protection of Athens, appeared to have been 
ttie immediate cause of her defeat and disgrace. The.very moderaUou 
VOL. n. B 
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I with which Philip had used his Tictory looked like a reproach to the 
orator, who had so often denounced his cruelties before the Athenian 

' assembly, and warned them of his deadly hostility to Athens. 
The Macedonian party considered that the time was come for the humi* 
liation of their adyersary. They assailed him with prosecutions. The 
peace which Athens concluded with Macedonia was the signal for 
war against Demosthenes. But his enemies were mistaken in thdr 
reckoning, when they supposed that the people wonld feel resentment 
against him as the author of their misfortunes. The Atheniaiis took 
a juster and nobler yiew of the matter : they judged not of his coun- 
sels by the result, but by their own intrinsic merit. Demosthenes 
came clear and triumphant out of every prosecution ; and while 
Lysicles the general was condemned to capHal punishment for his 
misconduct of the war, Demosthenes reeofved from his countiymen a 
sig^nal proof of their esteem and confidence, being appointed to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration in honoar of the citizens who had fallen at 
Chaeronea. 
About the same time, and not many months after the battle, Ctesiphon 
introduced a bill to the Council of Five Hundred, proposing to reward 
Demosthenes for his gifts of money to the public, and for his general 
integrity and good conduct as a statesman. It is not unlikely that 
the very object of this measure was to stop the attacks upon Demo- 
sthenes, and to give him the opportunity, in case it should be opposed, 
of justifying the whole course of his political life. With that view 
was inserted the clause eulogising his general character as a states- 
man. The' Macedonian party naturally regarded this clause as a 
reflection upon themselves, and a virtual condemnation of the policy 
which they had for so many years espoused. They felt themselves 
therefore compelled to make a stand against it ; and they resolved 
upon a course, which was open to th6m according to the Athenian 
laws, of indicting Ctesiphon as the author of an illegal measure. His 
bill, having been approved by the council, and -then brought before 
the popular assembly, was passed in the shape of a decree, by which 
it was declared to be the will of the council and people of AthenSy 
** that Demosthenes should be presented with a golden crown, and 
that a proclamation should be made in the theatre, at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new tragedies, an- 
nouncing that Demosthenes was rewarded by the people with a 
golden crown for his integrity, for the goodwill which he had 
invariably displayed towards all the Greeks and towards the people of 
Athens, and idso for his magnanimity, and because he had ever both 
by word and deed promoted the interests of the people, and been 
zealous to do all the good in his power." This decree, as the opposite 
party conceived, was open to three objections, two of which were 
chiefly of a legal nature ; the other, while it equally assumed a le^^ 
form, called in question the real merits of Ctesiphon's motion. An 
indictment, embodying all the objections, was preferred before the 
archon, the chief magistrate of Athens, to whose cognizance a cri- 
minal proceeding of this kind appertained. The prosecutor was 
JSschines, the second of Athenian orators, the deadly enemy of 
Demosthenes, who would not only be considered by his party as tlie 
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I 
ilUert perMn to conduct the cause, but was stimulated to it by ereiy [ 
motlTe of liYairy and revenge. The indictment, after recitmg the 
decree, alleged that it yiolated the Athenian laws in three points, as | 
follows : — 

First, because it was unlawful to make false allegations in any of the 
state documents : ' 

Secondly, because it was unlawful to confer a crown upon any person 
who had an account to render of his official conduct; and I)emo- 
Rtheses was both a consenraior of walls and a trea surer o f the theoric 
fiind : ' * " "" 

Thirdly, beteauae it was unlawful to. proclaim the honour of a crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 
tn^gediea ; the law being, that if the council gave a crown, it should 
be published in the cou ncil-hall; if the people, in the pnyx at the 
p<^lar assembly. ' 

The first of Hhese points raised the substantial question at issue— >Tiz. , 
whether the decree of Ctesiphon had stated a falsehood, when it \ 
assigned the virtue and patriotism of Demosthenes as reasons for \ 
conferring public honour upon him. The other two, while they were t 
mainly of a technical character, were strongly relied on by JSschines I 
as affording him the means of securing a verdict. 

Notice of intention to indict had probably been given at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actoally preferred on the sixth 
of Elaphebolion, B.a 888, eight months after the battle of Ohseronea, 
and a few days before the Dionysian festival, at which the honour 
conferred upon Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Ctesiphon could not 
be cairied into effect till after the trial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by iBschines and his party, — the satisfaction of having 
suspended their adversary's triumph. But whether they were deterred 
by the fiulure of other prosecutions against Demosthenes, or whether 
they judged from the temper of the people that they had but little 
diance of success, the indictment of Ctesiphon was suffered to lie 
dormant for more than seven years, and was not brought to trial till * 
the year b.c. 830. It may seem strange that the law of Athens should 
have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a man for so long a * 
period ; but it must be borne in mind that the proceeding against 
Ctesiphon not only involved a charge personally affecting him, but 
had Uie further, and ostensibly the more important, object of main- ' 
taining Uie purity of the law itself, and preventing an upconstitu- 
tional decree from being recorded in the public archives. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the caRC^would never have been revived, but for 
tiie occurrence of pol itical events which seemed to ^ord a fovourable ] 
opportunity. ^ — ■*"' — ' ' 

WiUun two years after his victory at Chseronea, Philip had perished by 
the hand of an assassin. The hopes that were excited in Greece by 
the news of his death were quickly dispelled by the vigorous measures 
of his successor. Notwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes, it was 
found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of the 
Greek states against Macedonia. The rash revolt of the Thebans was 
punished by the extirpation of their city, which struck terror into the 

b2 
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yery lieart of Greece. Athens, saspected of aiding the inBorgents, 
hastened to appease the conqueror by hnmble tabmission ; and when 
he insisted on the deliyery up of their principal orators, including 
Demosthenes, it was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon to 
accept a less seyere measure of satisftMStion. The debate which took 
place in the Athenian assembly upon this demand of Alexander 
shows, that Demosthenes must still haye been in high esteem at 
Athens. The feelings of the people, notwithstanding their fears, were 
against the deliyery of the orators ; and Phocion's counsel, urging 
them to surrender themselves for the public good, was not well 
reeeiyed. Alexander in the year following (b.o. 884) passed over into 
Asia, and commenced his career of conquest. Meanwhile Greece had 
a breathing time. The states that sighed for freedom looked with 
anxious expectation for every intelligence from the scene of war, as if 
all their hopes depended on the fate of one man. The furthw he 
penetrated into Asia, the better chance there seemed to be of his 
being overwhelmed by the force of the Persian empire. While he was 
yet in the defiles of Gilicia, it was confidently asserted by Demosthenes 

I at Athens, that his army would be trampled under foot by the cavaliy 

1 of Darius. The battle of Issus belied this propbecy ; yet it was still 
believed that the Persian monarchy had resources in itself sufficient 

' to prevail in the war: and the length of time that Alexander was 
occupied in Phoenicia and Egypt, whilst Darius was collecting the 
strenigth of his empire in the East, seemed to fitvour these sanguine 
views. 

About the time that Alexander was marching to fight his last and 
decisive battle against the Persian king in Mesopotamia, Agis, king 
of Sparta, put himself at the head of a confederacy, which comprised 
the greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunity, whilst Antipater 
was engaged in suppressing a Thracian insurrecdoxi, he raised his 
standard in Laconia, and declared war ; but, after gaining some suc- 
cesses and laying siege to Megalopolis, which refiised to join the 
league, he was defeated in a hard-fought battle by AntiiMiter, and died 
fighting with the valour of an ancient Spartan. This was in the 
beginning of the year b.o. 880. The confederacy was dissolved, and 
the voice of freedom was again changed to that of submission. 

Athens had taken no part in the last movement. The cause of her 
neutrality is not quite clear, though it is probably to be attributed to 
a want of proper concert and preparation. Had the Athenians sent 
their forces to assist Agis in Peloponnesus, they would have been 
exposed to the first attack of the enf my, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from rising. A Macedonian garrison was main- 
tained in the Cadmea, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
{ movement on the part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
! Boeotian towns were friendly to Macedonia. It is not quite dear 
either what part' Demosthenes took upon this occasion. jSschines 
represents him as boasting that he had kindled the flames of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both Plutarch and Dinarchus intimate that he 
exerted himself for that purpose : yet .^Bschines accuses him also of 
neglecting so good an opportunity for engaging Athens in the 
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eontest Demoi^enes may in prudence have abiUined from plonging 
the Athenians into a war, for which he saw they were ill prepmd i 
»d at the same time he may have encouraged the PeloponnesianB to 
make an effort <^ which, in the event of suooeflBi hia own country 
would eqna^y have reaped the benefit. So timid a policy he would 
not 'certainly have adopted eight years bef(»re; but under existing 
circumstances it could hardly be a reproach to him, especially when 
he observed the limid and temporising spirit which was gradually 
gaining ground among his countiymen. Presents of Persian spoil 
had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Aax>polis. Phodon corre- 
sponded with Alexander as a friend; and it was generally r^re- 
sented by all who bdonged to his party, that resistance to him was 
hopeless. 

If sach feelings prevailed to a great extent before the defeat of Agis, 
ihej must have been greatly strengthened after that event. Mace- 
doi^an arms were everywhere triumphant. Alexander had seated 
himsdf on the throne of Darius ; Antipater, his viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Greece : Macedonian ascendancy, which Demosthenes had 
exerted himself all his life to oppose^ seemed now to be completely 
ieoired. Athens was not what she was even at the time of Chseronea. 
For sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demo- 
sthenes had be«i continually resounding in the assembly, instructing, 
animating, improving, ^vating the minds and hearts of his hearers; 
exerting such an influence over them, that he may be said to have 
xsised up, by the f<»oe of his own eloquence, a new generation of 
patriots. But in the eight years that followed it was veiy different : 
his Toiee in the cause of freedom and glory had been little heard; 
and besides that the people were cowed by the events which had 
oecuzred, a lethargy had &llen on their spirit, for want of some one 
to rouse them. — " ^ 

93iiB was the time chosen by iBsdiines for bringing to an issue the long- 
Bu^Maided eanse. The aspect of affidrs both at home and abroM 
seemed fiivourable to the undertaking; and he summoned up all his 
force and resolution for the contest It was to be not onlv a trial of 
Btrragt^ between the contending parties at Athens,— the mvourars of 
Kaoedonian power, and those tlukt regretted the loss of independence, 
— ^bnt a final and decisive struggle between two rival statesmen, 
extt^erated agauist each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest that Gteen^on was but the nominal defendant; the real 
object of attack was Demos&enes, his whole poli<7 and administration. 
T& interest excited was intense, not only at Athens, but throughout 
idl Gneoe; and an immense concourse of foreigners flocked from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the worid. A jury 
(of not less than five hundred) was impanelled by the arohon; and 
heieire a dense and breathless audience the pleadhigs began. 

At the Bpeeehea of both the orators are preserved to us, we have the 
means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The worid in general have decided as the 
people 01 Athens did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 
riv^ but np<m the principal questions at issue between them. The 
ir, who thought to brand his opponent with eternal infamy, has 
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oafy added to tbeliBtre of his renown. Indqittdently of the intenul 
evidenee fanud^d hj thn and other ontions of Demosthoies, which 
have carried to the hearta of meet readoa a eonrietion of his patiiotp 
inn, we caanoi fiul to he atanngly inflneneed hj the judgment <^ the 
Athenians themadrea, whom ndthw their own past misfortanas, bm 
the temv innirad hy the late Tictoiy of Antiptttar, eoold deter from 
gyriDg a Tenlict^ hy whk^ while th^ aeqaitted Demosthenes from 
all hUme, thqr in eflfeet dedand their ^^robation <tf his measores 
in <^M8ition to Macedonia. 

The reader who earefblly <»-r*min*jg the speech of JBadiines will not fidl 
to oboerre, that he betrays a eonsdoosness of weakness in that part 
at his case where he attacks the politiAl chaiaeker of his rivaL He 
seems to feel also that he \b speiJuni^ in exposition to the genttal 
feeling of his hearers. His own charaBler as a politidan had be^i 86 
dohioos, his conduct so open to saq[>icion, that while he most bitterly 
assails his adveisary, he is constontly imder the necenity of defending 
himself. On the irfiole life, pablic and private, of Demosthenes, hi 
poors a torrent of inTcctive: to this the greater part of his speedi is 
dcYoted : yet he seems to hare heat impdled to it rather by hate and 
lesr^aige, than by any calculation of advantage. On the othw band, 
when he deals with the legal parts of his case, commenting on those 
spedfic liolations of Athenian law whidi Ctenphon's measure was 
chaiged with, it is eiid^t thai his strength lay thoe; he handles 
his snlgect temperatdjv skilfiilly, and carefully, labouring to make 
eveiy p<nnt dear to the juiy,and to imfMress them with the conviction 

I that to u^M^d the lawa was the sure way to maintain constitutional 
goTemmenk On these points he nuonly relied, hi^fMOghy this means 

I to secure a verdict^ whi^ would give hhn a triumph over his enemy, 
and cany the general opinion overGreece,that the credit and influence 
of Demosthenes were extinguished. 

Demosthenes, feeling his weakness aa to the legal q ne sti on e, dexterously 



throws them into the middle of his speech, and passes lighUy and 
rapidly over them, while he devotes his greitet etferts to Uie vindi- 
cation of his, own merits aa a patriot and a wtatemman Befbsing to 



Gom]^ with the inddious demand of iBidiineB^ that he should take 
the qu(Bstion8 in the same <Hrder as his aeeuaer, he insists upon, hia 
legal right to conduct his d^mce aa he pleaseeL Opaiiog with n 
modest exordium, to conciliate the fevour of the juy, he laandiea 
giadually into the history of his own conduct and measures: present- 
ing first a general view of the condition of Cbeece iriien he altered 
piridic life, and of the difficultiea under whidi the Athenians labourad 
in thdr contest with Philip; then siting forth his own viewi^ phAs, 
and obiectB, and diowing that he had advised a course of action winch 
both the circumstances of the time and the honour of the ooontcy 
required. He apologises for the sdf^nmise mixed up with his qieedi, 
on the ground that he was driven to it by his <xponsnk Sntermg oa 
the Sacred War, and the peace of B.a Si6» he lahoun to exculpate 
himself from all share in the erron thm ccnsmitted, inmuting than 
chiefly to the negligence of the other ambaseadon, and to the treadiery 
of Philocrates and i^Kschines, who^ by the felse hi^es whidi they ex« 
dted at Athens^ prevented the pec^Ie from awnsting the Phodanab 
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Comiiig to the events which brought on » renewal of the war, he 
shows how Philip's ambitious projects and encroachments in trery 
part of Greece made it necesMiry to oppose him, especially for the 
Atiienians, who were menaced at home as well as abroad by his 
aggressions in Thrace, Bnbcea, and Megara. He pursues these topics ' 
nntil he has carried with hiiii the feelings of his hearers, which must . 
haye been strongly on his side when he dilated on the glorious issue j 
of the campaigns in Enbcea and the Propontis, and read to them the ' 
decrees of the Byzantines, Perinthians, and Chersonesitee, in honour 
c^ Athens, all which w^re due to the rigorous measures of his own 
administration. Having thus secured the goodwill and sympathy of 
his judges, he proceeds to discuss the legal charges against Ctesiphon. 
Dw^ing on them but for a short time, he plunges into a personal 
fttta<dL npon .Jlsdiines, holding np to ridicule the meanness of his 
birth and parentage^ and retorting on him the same coarse and op- 
probrious language which had been used towards himselC The bitter- 
ness of his inyective is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
provocation, added to an assurance that his more grave charges of 
corruption and treason were well founded. Those charges, so often i 
advanced before, he here repeats, denouncing more particnlarlv the i 
conduct of iBschines upon his mission to Delphi, B.a 889, to which the 
disaster of Chseronea was attributable. The account wMch .^schines 
had given of this affair he showd to b^&lse, and enters upon a minute 
examination of the proceedings which caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonic general, and to march with an invading army, nomi- 
nally against l^be Amphissian Locrians, really against Bceotia and 
Attica. A graphic description is given of the consternation at Athens 
on hearing that Philip had seized Elatea. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of DemoslJienes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the aUianoe between 
Thebes and Athens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes forcibly point- 
ing out the advantsge of his measures, contending that they were not 
to be judged by the mere event of the battle^ and that it was far 
more ^orions for his country to be defeated in a struggle for the 
ted^pendence of Greece^ than it would have been to keep aloof from 
the conteatb Here he makes that noble adjuration, which has in all *- 
nges been admired, u>pealing to his countiymen by the deeds of their 
ancestors, of whom ikej would have acted most unworthily, had they ; 
without a struggle abandoned the post of honour bequeathed to them, i 
He himself as a statesman would have deserved execration, had he 
advised such a course. The fiiilure of their arms was not to be im- 

Ipnted to the minister, who had done all he could to insure their suc- 
cen» but rathw to the commanders, or to evil fortune. As .ffischines 
had said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he draws 
> a comparison between the different fwtunes of himself and his rival, 
fir^ of their early life and education, next, of their career as 
public men. iBschines from the beginning had taken a part which , 
put him in oj^»ositi(m to the true interests of Athens, which caused , 
him to rejoice at her disasters, to quail and tremble at her successes. 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed i 
th^n, but only to censure others who had g^ven their honest advice, I 
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because it had not turned out as well as was expected. It was a signal 
proof of his malignant disposition, that he had expatiated on the 
late disastrous events as if they were a subject of triumph to him, 
without shedding a single tear, without any faltering in his voioe, 
without betraying the least emotion or symptom of grief. In reply 
to the challenge of iBschlnes, to say for what merit he claimed the 
reward of a crown, Demosthenes boldly declares, for his incorrupti- 
j bility, by which he was distinguished not <nily from ^Eschines, but 
i from the multitude of venal orators in the Grecian world. Had there 
I been but a few more like himself in other states, Macedonia could 
I never have risen to greatness upon their ruin. He had done all that 
was possible for a single man ; and Athens, while she shured the mis- 
fortune of all the Greeks, had the consoliUion of reflecting, that she 
had striven gallantly and bravely to avert the common calamity. 
iSschines had lauded the great men of a bygone age, drawing an 
invidious contrast between Demosthenes and them. This, says De- 
mosUienes, was not a fair way of judging him : he should be tried by 
reference to his own acts, as compued with those of his contempo* 
raries. Yet even from the former comparison he did not shrink ; for 
he had acted on the same principles as the statesmen of olden time, 
striving always to maintain tne honour and dignity of Athens. 
Attachment to his countiy, and earnest anxiety for her welfiune, had 
been his constant and abiding motives of action : throughout his 
whole life, in the day of power, in the hour of trial and adversity^ 
those feelings had never deserted him : that was the test of a good 
and honest citizen ; by that he ought to be judged. 
Such is, in substance, the argument of this c^ebrated oration, as &r as 
relates to the main question in the cause. Some remarks on the 
legal points will be found in an Appendix. The effect produced by 
the speech upon an Athenian audience can be but faintiy imagined 
by us who read it at this distance of time. Although Athens was not 
then what she had once been; although she was humbled by defeat, 
shorn of her honours, stripped of her empire and dependencies,^ with- 
• out allies, without resources, without means of reustance to that iron 
I ' power under which all Greece had succumbed ; there was still the 
I remembrance of the past, not yet extinguished by habitual servitude ; 
''^ there were still vague nopes of future deliverance, and a fire of smothered 
indignation burning in the hearts of the people, ready to burst into 
a fl^e ^ the first fiskvourable opportunity. That such were thdr 
i feelings is proved by what occurred seven years afterwards upon the 
I death of Alexander ; when Athens made one convulsive effort for free- 
dom, ere she finally submitted to her fate. Demosthenes stood before 
his countiymen, representing all which remained of Athenian dignity 
and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. His advice hsA 
always been steady and constant; his warnings should have been 
earlier attended to ; but even yet there might be need of him. He 
was their consolation for the past, their hope for the future. During 
. the progress of his address, such thoughts rushed upon their minds 
with greater and greater force, till they were elevated above them- 
selves, and all the ej^t of tiieir ancestors was for the moment 
regenerate within them. 
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Tbev could forgire him all his egotism and self-praise. It was the pndse 
of a life dcYoted to their service. Where he lauded his own acts most 
strongly, he identified them with the glories of his conntiy. What- 
ever good results might have accroed from his measures, he aseribed 
the merit less to himself than to the fortune of Athens, or to the 
gods, of whom he was but the humble instrument in a righteouB 
caase. His own eloquence would hare been of no avail, had it not 
touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his whole 
political career he had been supported by ihe judgment and eonvio- 
tiop of the people. Thus he argued, and the people felt it waa 
impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence upon 
themselves, without condemning the policy which Athens had for 
a long series of years consistently pursued. The genius of Athens 
protected her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming minority, 
irtiich left the accuser no choi ce but to retire into exile, a verdict waa 
given for ihe.defendant. ^ 

I BEGIN, men of Ath^os, by prayiDg to every God and God- 
dess, that the same goodwill, which I have ever oherished 
towards the commonwealth and all of yon, may be reqnited 
to me on the present trial.* I pay likewise— and this spe- 
cially concerns yonrselyeB, yoor religion, and your hononr — 
that the Gods may put it in your minds, not to take counsel 
of my opponent touching the manner in which I am to be 
heard — that would indeed be cruel ! — ^but of the laws and of 
your oath; wherein (besides the other obligations) it is pre- 
scribed that you diall hear both sides alike. This means, not 
only that you must pass no pre-condemnation, not only that 
you must extend your good^nll equally to both, but also that 
you must allow the parties to adopt such order and course of 
defence as they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath iEschines over me on this trial ; 
and two especiaUy, men of Athens. First, my risk in the 
contest is not the same* It is assuredly not the same for me 
to forfeit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in 

^ Qnintilian oommends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
nUdbabea to a' cautious timidity. Cicero t^us remarks upon it in the 

''Ejo, quern pmstitisse dizimus cseteiciSi in iU& pro Ctesiphonte 
orili<me longd optimft, snbmissus ik prime; deinde, dum de legibus 
d^^tttat^ pveasus; post senaim inced^is, judices ut vidit ardentes, in 
vmBla exoltavit audadus." 

It mm not unusual witii the aneient orators to commence with a 
piii9«r. Thus Lycurgus begins his speech against Leocrates ; and Cicero 
hit detoee of Murena. Also, in the defence of Babirius, (near the 
bugtnning,) there is an appeal^ like this of Demosthenes, to all the 
Goda and Goddesaes. 
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10 THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

his indiotment. To me—but I will say nothing untoward * . 
at the outset of my address. The prosecution however is play 1 
to him.' My second disadvantage is, the natural disposition 
of mankind to take pleasure in hearing inyective and accu- 
sation, and to be annoyed by those who praise themselveB. 
To JSschines is assigned the part which gives pleasure ; that 
which is (I may feirly say) offensive to all, is left for me. 
And if, to escape from this, I make no mention of what I 
have done, I shall appear to be without defence against his 
charges, without proof of my claims to honour : whereas, if 
I proceed to give an account of my ponduct and measuresi, I 
shall be forced to speak frequently of myself. I will endeur* 
vour then to do so with all becoming modesty-: what I am 
driven to by the necessity of the case, will be feorlyxshargeable 
to my opponent who has instituted such a prosecution.^ 

I think, men of the jury, you will all agree that I, as wctt 
as Ctesiphon, am a party to this proceeding, and that it is a 
matter of no less concern to me. It is painful and grievoos 
to be deprived of anything, especially by the act of one'« 
enemy ; but your goodwill and a^ection are the heaviest los% 
precisely as they are the greatest prize to gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause, I conjure^ 
and implore you all alike, to hear my defence to the charge 
in that &ir manner which the laws prescribe — ^laws, to whick 
their author, Solon, a man friendly to you and to popular | 
rights, thought that vaUdity should be given, not only by thd 
recording of them,* but by tiie oath of you the jurors : not th9t 

^ Auger : siniatre. Jacobs : anstdsHgea, Leland : omiruyus. Them 
is ft reference, of coarse, to the fear of aa evil omen, which causes tlia 
orator to suppress what he would have said. 

* Becatfse'he can afford to be beaten ; he has not much to lose. ±lt 
possesses not, like me, the esteem and affisction of the people ; voi 
therefore has not the loss of these to fear. It is difficult to transUri^ 
the phrase pointedly. Auger : ** il m'accase sans avoir rien ik perdroi,?, 
Spillan : " he accuses me without any risk." Brougham : '* he brin|^ 
his charge an onprovoked volunteer.". Jacobs: er Idagt mich anir 
MvJthwiUen an* 

^ Upon this Quintilian remarks : '* Neque hoc dico, non aliquaiiii^i 
de rebus a se gestis oratori esse dicendum, sicut eidem Demostheni pta| 
Ctesiphonte: quod tamen ita emeudayit, ut necessitatem id faclmkS 
ostenderet, invidiamque omnem in eum regereret, qui hoc se coegisaetyFi 

« Leland and Spillan are wrong in translating r^ yp^ai ''by enattti 
Ing ; " and Lord Brougham, who has rendered it " bj engraying mfk 
brazen tablets^" has been unjustly and ignorantly censured. The oi^ 
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he (listrtisted you, as it appears to me ; but, seeing that the. 
charges and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerful by 
being the fii-st speaker, cannot be got over by the defendant, 
unless each of you jurors, obser^i^ his religious obligation, 
shall with like &your receiye the alignments of the last 
speaker, and lend an equal and impartial ear to both, before 
he determines upon the whole case. 

As I am, it appears, on this day to render an account bo^ 
of my private life and my public measures, I would fain, as 
in the outset, call the Gods to my aid ; and in your presence 
I implore them, first, that the goodwill which I hare ever 
cherished towards the commonw^Ui and all of you may be 
folly requited to me on the present trial ; next, that they 
may direct you to such a decision upon this indictment, as 
will conduce to your common honour, and to the good con- 
science of each individual. 

Had iBschines confined his charge to the subject of the 
prosecution, I too would have proceeded at once to my justi- 
fic^on of the decree.' But since he has wasted no fewer 
words in the discussion of other matters, in most of them ' 
calumniating me, I deem it both necessary and just, men of 
Athens, to begin by shortly adverting to these points, that 
none of you may b^ induced by extraneous arguments to 
shut your ears against my defence to the indictment. 

'9o idl his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe my / i> 
pWn and honest answer. If you know me to be such as he 
aikged — for I have lived nowhere else but among you — let 
n<^ jny voice be heard, however transcendant my statesman- 
8m> ) Bise up this instant and condemn me ! But i^ in 
yovr opinion and judgment, I am £eu: better and of better 
descent than my adversary ; if (to speak without ofience) I 
am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable* citizens; then 
fa^o f Rich yersion is, that it has too many words. He probably fol- 
ItmA Anger, iwiio has, " de lea grayer but Twrain; " vhiiA, in feet, ia 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right The ordinary meaning of 
7P#w p6fAovs, "to propose laws,** is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
nuqrnere also observe that the censure of Lord Brougham for joining 
SinMr with dicownu is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as he 
hyi,yor is it possible, with such a coUocation of the words, to take it 
otomise. 

*11» decree of the Senate procured by Gtesiphon in feyour of 
I)8Mitibene& 

' Jacobs : der recMichen BUrger. Auger : <<aucune iamiUe estimable. 
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12 THB ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

give no credit to him for his other statements— it is plain 
they were all equally fictions — ^but to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uniformly exhibited upon many former 
trials, be nuuiifested no^. With all your malice, iEschines, 
it was very simple to suppose that I should turn from the 
discussion of measures and policy to notice your scandal I 
will do no such thing : I am not so crazed. Your lies and 
calumnies about my political life I will examine forthwith; 
for that loose ribaldry I shall have a word hereafter, if the 
jury desire to hear it* 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievotis : 
£>r some of them the laws enact heavy — ^most severe p^ial- 
ties. The scheme of this present proceeding includes a com- 
bination of spiteful insolence, insult, railing, aspersion, and 
everything of the kind ; while for the said charges and ao- 
cusations, if they were true, the state has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or anything like it.^ For 

^ Two ways of explaining Uiis difficult passage have occurred to me. 
The first is as follows : — The whole scheme of the prosecution shows 
that it was Instituted to gratify private enmity, not for the good of tke 
public If the charges of iBschines against me were true, ^ou coidd 
not sufficiently punish him (.^Ischines) for preferring them in sueli a 
manner. Why f Because he prefers them by way of insult and slandor, 
and would not let me be heaid in answer to them, if he could have his j 
way ; a course which is most unjust and unconstitutionaL He ought to 
have made such charges agidnst me directly, and at the time when the | 
offences were committed ; not to have assailed me through Ctesiphoa to 
long after the time. | 

The second method has been partly indicated by a German critic^ 
cited by Jacobs, and is thus : — ^The whole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmity and malice, while, if the c^Mugea wen 
true, the prosecutor does not put you in a situation to punish mo m> 
cording to my deserts. Whyl Because he does not prosecnte tab 
directly for the crimes which he lays to my charge. The pensJties of 
the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of l!he present 
prosecution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, but againi* 
a third party. The charges in question are made incidentally, and by 
way of slander and abuse. The very proposal of J^schines, that I ahoiild 
not be lUlowed to speak freely in defence of my political conduct, provM 
that his attack upon me is not for the public good ; for he must kniov i 
that you could never punish me for the crimes of which I am i 



without giving me a proper and full hearing. No such thing is alloind j 
by the law, or could be tolerated on an^ principle of justice. His atMiE | 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it ii manifestly dictated ^ . 
personal hatred and malice, kc I 

The latter method, I think, is preferable. I 
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it is not ri^t to debar another of aooesB to the people and 
privilege of speech; moreover, to do so by iray of malice and 
insult — ^by heaven ! is neither honest, nor constitutional, nor 
just. If the crimes which he saw me committing against the 
state were as heinous as he so tragically gave^out, he ought 
to have enforced the penalties of the law against them 4tt the 
time ; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offence, by in^ 
peaching and so bringing me to trial before you ; if moving 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can prosecute Ctesiphon on ray account, he would not have 
fearbOTne to indict me myself had he thought he could con- 
vict me. In short, whatever else he saw me doing to your 
prejudice, whe{E& mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there are laws for such things, and punish- 
ments, and iriaJs, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties ; all of which he might have enforced against me : 
and had he done so — ^had he thus pursued the proper method 
with me, his charges would have been consistent with his 
conduct. But now he has declined the straightforward and just 
course, avoided aU proo& of guilt at the time,^ and after this 
long interval gets up, to play his part withal, a heap of accusa- 
tion, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, but prose- 
cutes the defendant. His hatred of me he makes the pro- 
minent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having ever 
met me upon that ground, he openly seeks to deprive a third 
party of lus privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides all the 
other arguments that may be urged in Ctesiphon's behalf, 
tim, methinks, may very fedrly be alleged — ^that we should 
try our own quarrel by ourselves ; not leave our private dis- 
pute, and look what third party we can damage. That 
surely were the height of injustice. 

It may appear from what has been said, that all his 
chaiges are alike unjust and unfounded in tniih. Yet I wish 

' In translating rohs irap' adrh rh wpdyfuura ik4yxovs, as just above in 
tho^ Vipresaion irap' adrh rdZiia^fMra, I adhere to the inteipretation of 
W«3I uid Reiske, which is followed by Leland, Brougham, Spillan, and 
And so Pabst: ist der RUge gegen mich ai{f jfrischer That 
ehen, Taylor, however, understands irop^ in the sense of " ae- 
to : " rifmpia waph, rd dJBiKTifM he renders, pcena jvxta formam 
». "EXryx®* *«P^ '''^ troaryfia would thus be ** a proof applicable 
to the feet,** " a proof by evidence.'* Jacpfea has i staU den £eweis aus, 
vfirUi^ien ThaUacken zufuhren. • 
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14 THE 0BATI0N8 OF DEMOSTHENES. 

to examine them separately, and especially his calumnies 
about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed to me 
the acts of himself and Philocrates. It is necessary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind you how afiairs 
stood at those times, that you may consider every single 
measure in reference to the occasion. 

When the Phocian war* had broken out — not through me, 
for I had not then commenced public life — ^you were in this 
position : you wished the Phocians to be saved, though you 
saw they were not acting ri^t ; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to suffer anything, with whom for a jtmt 
reason you were angry ; for they had not borne with modera- 
tion their good fortune at Leuctra. The whole of Pelopon^ 
nesus was divided : they that hated the Laced88monians wew 
not powerful enough to destroy them ; and they that ruled 
before by Spartan influence were not masters 'of the states: 
among them, as among the rest of the Greeks, there was a 
sort of unsettled strife and confusion.* Philip, seeing this— It 
was not difficult to see — ^lavished bribes upon the traitors ill 
every state, embroiled and stirred them all up against esA 
other; and so, by the errors and follies of the rest, he wm 
strengthening himself, and growing up to the ruin of aft 
But when every one saw that the then overbearing, but now 
unfortunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must dt 
necessity have recoin^e to you ; Phihp, to prevent this, ami 
obstruct the union of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succour. What helped him then almost to surprise yxm 
in a voluntary snare? The cowardice, shall I call itt.tt 
ignorance— or both — of the other Greeks ; who, whilst 
were waging a long and incessant war — and that too for 
common benefit, as the event has shown — ^assisted you neii 
with money nor men, nor anything else whatsoever. Y<«fc 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willii^ 
ear to Philip. 

The peace then granted was through such means bron^^ 
about, not through me, as iEschines calumniously chaig^ 
The criminal and corrupt practices of these men during #M 

* See Appendix I. L...iC 

* The very words here Eeem to be borrowed jfrom Xenophon, WheiW,' 
describes the result of the battle of Mantinea. *AKptala ica2 rupa- 
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ttBatjr will be found, on &ir examination^ to be the cause of 
oar preset condition. The whole matter am I for truth's 
sAb discussing and going through ; for, let there appear to 
be ever so much criminality m these transactions, it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who spoke and mentioned the sub- 
ject of peace was Aristodemus the actor : the seconder and 
miiver, fellow-hireling for that purpose with the prosecutor,' 
•was Philocrates the Agnusian* — ^your associate, JSsdiines, not 
mlbe, though you should burst with lying. Their supporters 
— ^from whatever motives — I pass that by for the present — were 
Eabulus andCephisophon. I had nothing to do with it. 

Notwithstanding these &cts, which I have stated exactly 
according to the truth, he ventured to assert — ^to such a 
pitch of impudence had he come — that I, besides being 
author of the peace, had prevented the country making it in 
a general coimcil with the Greeks. Why, you — I know not 
what name you deserve ! — ^when you saw me robbing the 
state of an advantage and connexion so important as you 
described just now, did you ever express indignation 1 did 
you come forward to publish and proclaim what you now 
charge me with ? If indeed I had been bribed by Philip to 
prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business 
not to be silent, but to cry out, to protest, and inform the 
people. But you never did so — ^your voice was never heard 
to such a purpose, and no wonder; for at that time no 
embassy had been sent to any of the Greeks — ^they had all 
been tested long before; and not a word of truth upon the 
subject has iEschines spoken. 

Besides, it is the country 4hat he most traduces by his 
Msehoods. For, if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks to take arms, and sending your own ambassadors 
to treat with Philip for peace, you were performing the part of 
an Eurybatus,^ not the act of a commonwealth, or of honest 
men* But it is false, it is false. For what purpose could ye 

' yierh TovTov is wrongly referred by most translators to Aristodemus. 

* /. €. of the ^fun, or township of Agnus. A brief account of the 
orators and statesmen of the period will be found in Appendix II. 

* This name, having once belonged to a notorious thief and trickster, 
had passed into a bywOTd of reproach. See the comment of Eustathios 
on we Odyss^, T. 247. Soidas mentions a ZtbsElp^fiaros, who changed 
himself into all manner of shapes, .^ischines had in his speech com- 
pared Demosthenes to Eurybatus. 
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16 THB 0BATI0N8 OF DEMOSTHEtTES. 

have sent for them. at that period? For peace) They all 
had it. For war I You were yourselves deliberating about 
peace. It appears therefore, I was not the adviser or the 
author of the original peace ; and none of his other calumnies 
against me are shown to be true. 

jILsr Observe again, after the state had concluded the peaoe, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that cooperated in everything with 
Philip ; who that acted in your behalf and sought t£e ad- 
vantage of the commonwealth. 

I moved in the council, that our ambassadors should sail 
instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 
receive his oath : they would not however, notwithstanding 
my resolution.* What was the effect of this, men of Athens? 
I will explain. It was Philip's interest t^t the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
should be as short Why? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike preparations, not only from the day of swearing 
peace, but frx>m the day that you conceived hopes of it ; a 
thing which Philip was from the beginning studious to con- i 
trive, believing — rightly enough — ^that whatever of our pes- I 
sessions he might take before the oath of ratification, he 
should hold securely ; as none would break the peace on such | 
account I, men of Athens, foreseeing and weighing these { 
consequences, moved the decree, to ss^ for whatever place i 
Philip was in, and receive his oath without delay; so that 
your allies, tiie Thracians, might be in possession of the 
places which ^schines ridiculed just now, (Serrium, M yg - 

«..' *tium, and Ergisce,) at the time of swearing the oaths; and j 
that Philip might not become master of Thrace by securio^ | 
the posts of vantage, nor provide himself with plenty of I 
money and troops to &cilitate his further designs. Tet tUk I 
decree he neither mentions nor reads; but reproaches mek 
because, as Councillor, I thought proper to introduce thi 
ambassadors. Why, what shoidd I have done ? Moved nd 
to introduce men who were come for the pmrpose of con 
ferring with you? or ordered the Manager' not to 



^ It is implied that the motion was carried. It then became a ren 
lution of the senate, on the motion of Demosthenes, and may be caUec 
his resolution. 

^ The dpxiriierw was the lessee of the theatre, who undertook to Iraq 
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them places at the theatre ? They might have had places 
fiwr their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved. Was 
it my duty to guard the petty interests of the state, and have 
sold our main interests like these men ) Surely not Take 
and read me this decree, which the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over. Bead. 

y THB DECREE.' 

V^ " In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the thirt#sf th of 
Hecatombseon, in the presidency of the Pandionian tribe, 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pceania moved : — 
Whereas Philip hath sent ambassadors for peace, and hath 

H in r^Mur and proper order, he himself taking the profits. The entrance 
fee of two obols was paid to him. 

Demosthenes, as member of the council, had introduced the Macedo- 
nian ambassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and mored 
that they should be invited to seats of honour at the Dionysian festival. 
This was no more than a necessary act of civility, due to the eminent 
ministers whom Philip had sent to treat with the Athenians : and there 
could not be a more fit person to make the motion than Demosthenes, 
who had been one of the ten ambassadors to Philip, and (it seem?) the 
only councillor among them. Nor did he confine himself to these 
iMrmal acts, but during their stay at Athens hospitably entertained 
them at his own hoofle, and on their departure accompanied them a part 
of the way on horseback. For these attentions he was reproached by 
iBschines, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to curry 
Ihvour with Philip, or to make an idle display of his wealth and 
inmortance. 

^ In this, as in most of the documents quoted in the first half (>f the 
present speech, there are found serious difSculties, which have led 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. In the first placer, the 
same of the archon for the year B.a 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
iniemistocles. Secondly, not five, but ten ambassadors, were sent to 
mtekvt the oath of Philip ; and indeed the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolution of the senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolution 

* of the senate alone. Fourthly, the ten ambassadors were sent to receive 
Bdlip's oath only, not to ts^e the oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. These and some other discrepancies have 
Iftd to ihe conclusion, that the decree (which is not found in all the manu- 
^rlpts) is an interpdation ; and B5ckh, in a treatise De Archontibus 
QeuaeponymU^ suggests the following way 6i accounting for the error. 
Besopposes that the decree in the text was found in some ancient col- 
iMtioa by the interpolator; that he mistook the name of the Tpa^iuMr 
^*h, or secretary of the council, which was usually appended to decrees, 

, iir the name of the archon; and that, for want of due attention to times 
and eircomstanoes, he mistook one document for another. Thus, in 
fht eadeavonr to supply the defect of his manuscript^ he corrupted the 
VOL. n. 
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agreed upon articles of treaty, it is resolved * by the Council 
and People of Athen^ in order that the peace voted in the 
first assembly may be * ratified, to choose forthwith from the 
whole body of Athenians five ambassadors ; and that the 
persons elected do repair, without any delay, wheresoever they 
shall ascertain that Philip is, and as speedily as may be 
exchange oaths with him, according to the articles agreed on 
between him and the Athenian people^ comprehending the 
allies of either party. For ambassadors were chosen, Eubulus 
of Anaphlystus, iEschines of Oothocidae, Cephisophon of 
Ehamnus, Democrates of Phlya, Cleon of Oothocidse." 

Notwithstanding that I had passed this decree, lar the 
advantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy ambas- 
sadors so little regarded it, as to sit down in Macedonia three 
whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace after 
entirely subjugating the country; although they might in 
ten days, or rather in three or four, have reached the Helles- 
pont and saved the fortresses, by receiving his oath before he 
reduced them : for he would never have touched them in our 
presence, or we should not have sworn him; and thus he 
would have lost the peace, and not have obtained both, the 
peace and the fortresses. 

Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the embassy : for which I avow 
that I was and am and ever will be at war and variance ' with 

text ^f the author ; but gkye up the unprofitable work when he had 
got half through the speech : and bo it happens that the latter half is 
free from such interpolation. 

Jacobs, who concurs with this view of B^ckh, appears to agree with 
him also in another conjecture, viz. that the peace referred to in this 
decree is the same which is stated hy Diodorus (lib. xvL 77) to have 
been concluded between the Athenians and Philip after his unsuccessful 
siege of Byzantium. Other writers have doubted tiie &ct of such a 
peace having ever been made. 

^ The BtBox^cu depends in construction upon cTire, " moved that it be 
resolved." Such was the. style in which a decree was drawn up. 

' Lord Brougham charges Leland with an anti-climaz in translating 
iroX€/Ae«K jcol Bia(t>4p€<rBmt, ''war and opposition." But he has an incorrMt 
notion of the meaning t>f Bta(i>4poiMUf which he says '' indicates a constant 
agitation— a restless enmity." The truth is, that Btai^pofAai is not a' 
strong word, but means simply — " I differ with— I diapute with — I am 
at variance," or the like. People not familiar with a language may be 
misled by etymology ; for example, the common meanings of vergarif 
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tbem. But mark another and still greater piece of viUany 
immediately after. Whfen Philip had s^j^pm to the peace, 
having secured Thrace through tMsf'men disobeying my 
decree, he again bribes them not*' to leave Macedonia, untU 
he had got all ready for his expedition against the Phodans. 
His fear was, if they reported to you his design and prepara- 
tion for marching, you might sally forth, sail roimd with 
your galleys to Thermopylae as before, and block up the 
strait : his desire, that, the moment you received the intelli- 
gence! from them, he should have passed Thermopylae, and 
you be unable to do anything. And in such terror and 
anxiety was Philip, lest, notwithstanding he had gained these 
advantages, if you voted succour before the destruction of 
the Phocians, his enterprise should £Eiil ; he hires this despi- 
cable fellow, no longer in common with the other ambassa- 
dore, but by himself individually, to make that statement 
and report to you, by which everything was lost. 

I conjure and breech you, men of Athens, throughout 
the trial to remember this ; that, if JSschines in his charge 
had not travelled out of the indictment,* neither would I 
have spoken a word irrelevant ; but since he has resorted to 
every species both of accusation and calumny, it is necessary 
for me to reply briefly to each of his charges. 

What then were the statements made by -^Ischines, through 

conversant, prevariccUCf discourse, would not be discorered from the 
mere derivation of the words. Familiarity only makes you acquainted 
with the conventional usages of language^ with the ordinary meanings 
of words, and all their niceties and peculiarities. Lord Brougham 
was partly deceived by the lexicon, which gives hinc inde jactor 
as one of the meanings of ^uupipoyicu, and partly by his assuming 
that Demosthenes himself would never have been guilty of an anti- 
climax. I have myself observed that the ancients were not so particular 
about climaxes as modem writers are. But it is further to be observed, 
that the force of the passage greatly depends upon the words t<$t€ nai 
fw Ktd d^l, which are applicable to both the verbs ; and also, that the 
vrar which Demosthenes denounces is only a political war, and, so under- y/1^ 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than poUUcal oppositiony^.^.^ 
or enmity. -^ • ^ ^^ 

(Jacobs expresses Zia^p&rBai by Ztoist, Pabst by ZmespdU, Auger by A^^ 



A lawyerlike phrase is suitable here ; and I have adopted the one 
fimiMed by Lord Brougham's reviewer in the Times, Lehmd's version, 
*if iBsehines had urged nothing against me foreign to his cause," is 
not 80 good. Jacobs: wenn nicht ^schines liber die Orenzen der 
Khge ausgeechritten tp&re. 

C2 
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which everything ^as lost 1 That you should not be alarmed 
by Philip 8 having passed Thermopylee — ^that all would be as 
you desired, if you kept quiet ; and in two or three days you 
would hear, he wasi their friend to whom he had come as an 
enemy, and their enemy to whom he had come as a friend — 
it waa not words that cemented attachments, (such was his 
solemn phrase,) but identity of interest; ana it was the 
interest of all alike, Philip, the Phocians, and you, to be 
relieved from the harshness and insolence of the Thebans. 
His assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatred which then subsisted against the Thebans. 
But what happened directly, almost immediately, afterwards? 
The wretched Phocians were destroyed, their cities demo- 
lished ; you that kept quiet, and trusted to iEschines, were 
shortly bringing in your effects out of the country, while 
iEschines received gold ; and yet more — ^while you got 
nothing but your enmity with the Thebans and Thessalians,^ 
Philip won their gratitude for what he had done. To prove 
what I say, read me the decree of Callisthenes, and the letter 
of Philip, from both of which these particulars will be clear 
to you. Read. 

THE DEGREE.' 

"In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary- 
assembly having been convened by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents ' and the Council, on the twenty - 

* The truth of the matter is a little warped by the verbal antithesis 
of the orator. It is not strictly true, that the enmity with the Thebans 
and Thessalians was caused by these proceedings ; it existed before, tho 
Athenians having, all along favoured the Phocians; though it was 
certainly increased by their display of ill-will upon the occasion referred 
to, as Demosthenes says in the Oration on the Embassy, r-fjif lix^pav n)y 
irp6s e-nfiaiovs /tciC» irenoiriKtv, (368.) The verb y€v4<recu applies well to 
the latter clause, but not to the former ; as is frequently the case. 

* This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. No^ only the 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances are incorrect. 
The assembly held after the news of the conquest of Phocis was not in 
the month here stated, bilt at the end of Scirrophorion (June). And 
the contents of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes himself 
mentions in the Oration on the Embassy (859, 879). WiniewHd 
thinks that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Callie- 
thenes, similar in character, but on different occasions. 

' To explain the constant references to the vpvrdvtiSf wpSeHpoi, &c frc 
a brief account is given of the two Athenian Councils in Appendixes 
III. and I v., and of the Popular Assemblies in Appendix V. 
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first of Msemacterion, Callisthenes, son of Eteomcus of Pba- 
lerum, moved : — No Athenian shall on any pretence sleep in 
the country, but all in the city and Piraeus, except those who 
are stationed in the garrisons; and they shall every one keep 
the posts assigned to them, without absenting themselves by 
night or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
amenable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show 
that some necessity prevented him : the judges of such 
necessity shall be the General of In&ntry, and he of the 
Finance department,* and the Secretary of the Council. All 
effects shaU be conveyed out of the country as speedily as 
may be; those that are within a hundred and twenty 
furlongs into the city and Pireeus, those that are beyond a 
hundred and twenty furlongs to Eleusis, and Phyle, and 
Aphidna, and Rhanmus, and Sunium. On the motion of 
Callisthenes of Phalerum." 

Was it with such expectations you concluded the peace ? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you 1 Come, read 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. 

* The duties of the generals were more numerons and varied in the 
time of Demosthenes thjui in the early period of the republic Formerly 
(as mentioned in vol. I. p. 66, note 3,) the ten generals were sent out 
all together on warlike serrice. But this practice was discontinued, as 
the wars of Athens began to be more frequent and on a larger scale. One, 
two, or three only were then put in command of a single armament. 
The generals had also various duties of a civil nature assigned to them, 
which required the presence of some of them at home. Such were the 
SDperintendence of all warlike preparations, §tad the collecting and 
dispensing of the militaiy funds. The management of the property- 
tax was confided to them, on account of its being peculiarly a war- 
impost. (See Appendix lY. vol. I.) Like other Athenian magistrates, 
they had judicial functions to perform in matters under their adminis- 
trative control ; as in questions arising out of the property-tax assess- 
ments, and charges for breach of military duty. The power of convoking 
extraordinary assemblies of the people was given to them, as being the 
persons peculiarly entrusted with the defence of the city and com- 
monwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it would seem that their 
^mctions were divided, probably for convenience ; so that one com- 
manded the infantry, 6 M ruv ^h»v, or incXniiv^ another the cavalry, 
o' 1-k\ rwy Unr4w, another took charge of the military chest and fbnd, 
i htiriis dioueia-fws. Perhaps others had other tasks assigned to them. 
See the page above referred to in voL I. Beiske thinks 6 M tup 
t^Kuv is simply *' the general in military command." Jacobs renders it, 
der htfehlfiihreTide Strateg, 
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THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

" Philip, king of Macedonia, to the Coiincil and People of 
Athens, greeting. Ye know that we have passed Thermopyl», 
and reduced Phocis to submission, and put garrisons in the 
towns that opened their gates ; those that resisted we took 
by storm, and rased to the ground, enslaving their inhabitants. 
Hearing however, that ye are preparing to assist them, I 
have written unto you, that ye may trouble yourselves no 
further in the business. For it seems to me, ye are act- 
ing altogether unreasonably; having concluded peace, and 
nevertheless taking the field, and that too when the Phocians 
are not comprehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide 
not by your engagements, ye will gain no advantage but 
that of being the aggressors." 

You hear how plainly, in his letter to you, he declares and 
asserts to his own allies^ — " all this I have done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite; therefore if ye 
are wise, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ve wiU regard them as 
enemies, and put confidence in me; not writing in such 
"Vfords, but ^meaning so to be understood. . And by these 
means he carried them away with him,^ insomuch that they 
had neither foresight nor sense of the consequences, but 
sufiered him to get everything into his power : hence the 
misfortunes under which those wretched people at present 
are. The agent and auxiliary who helped to win for him such 
confidence--- who brought false reports here and cajoled you 
— he it is who now bewails the sufierings of the Thebans, 
and dilates upon them so pathetically,^ he himself being the 
oause both of these calamities, and those in Phocis, and all 
the rest which the Greeks have sustained. Truly must you, 
iEschines, grieve at these events, and compassionate the 
Thebans, when you hold property in Boeotia and ferm their 
lands ; and I rejoice at a work, whose author immediately! ' 
required me to be delivered into his hands.' 

* That is, "he won them completely over — ^he got them entirely 
under his influence, so that they had scarce a will of their own." The 
metaphorical use of our word transported is not dissimilar. Jacobs : er 
Jene-mit sichfortriss. Pabst : er diese ganzfilr sidi einnahm, . 

2 " Describes at length how pitiable they are." 

' After Thebes had been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Demades, sent ambassadors to congratulate him. He sent 
them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes, and eight others (or nine 
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But I have fallen upon a subject which it may be more 
oohvenient to discuss by-and-by. I will return then to my 
proofe, showing how the iniquities of these men have brought 
about the present state of things. 

When you had been deceived by Philip through the agency 
of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a word of truth to you — ^when the unhappy 
Phooians had been deceived and their cities destroyed — ^what 
fdlowed 1 The despicable Thessalians^ and stupid Thebans 
looked on PhiUp as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
everything with them — not a syllable would they hear from 
any one to the contrary. . You, though regarding his acts 
with suspicion and anger, still observed the peace ; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the Greeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, gladly observed the 
peace, though they also had in a manner been attacked for a 
long time. For when Philip was marching about, subduing 
lUyrians and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
citizens of the states (JEschines among them) took advantage 
of the peace to go there and be corrupted ; all people then, 
against whom he was making such preparations, were at- 
tacked. If they perceived it not, that is another question, no 
concern of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states were 
diseased; one class in their politics and measures being venal 
and corrupt, whilst the multitude of private men either had 

others, according to Diodoras) of the principal orators and statesmen 
of the anti-Ma5edonian party, among whom were Ohares, Hyperides, 
and Lycurgos, should be deliyered ap to him. Phocion advised that 
they should be given up, and even urged them to surrender themselves 
for the good of their country. Demosthenes recited to the people the 
fMe of .^isop, where the wolf required the sheep to give up their dogs. 
After some discussion Demades offered to intense with the conqu^. «»* 
He was sent on an embassy for that purpose, and by his entreaty 
Alexander was prevailed upon to withdraw the demand as to all but 
Charidemns. 

That Demosthenes was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
dered at JSschines relates that, on Alexander's first march to Thebes, 
Demosthenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and went as 
far as Cttheeron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he invented 
an excuse for turning back. There is no doubt that both then and 
afterwards he had b^n concerting measures to shake off the yoke of 
Maeedonia. 
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no foresight, or were oaught with the bait of present ease and 
idleness ; and all were under some such influence, only thej 
imagined each that the mischief would not approach them^ 
selves, but that by the peril of others they might secure their 
own safety when they chose. The result, I &iicy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross and unseasonable 
indolence, have lost their liberty : the statesmen, who ima- 
gined they were selling everything but themselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of Mends, as 
they were named during the period of bribwy, they are now 
called parasites, and miscreants, and the like befitting names. 
Justly. For no man, Athenians, spends money for the 
traitor's benefit, or, when he has got possession of his pur- 
chase, employs the traitor to advise him in future proceed- 
ings : else nothing could have been more fortunate than a 
traitor. But it is /not so — it never could be— it is fer other- 
wise 1 When the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is 
master also of those that sold it ; and then->then,I say, knowing 
their baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns them. 

^ In this, as in the paasage a little below, I have in my version made 
no distinction between <t>i}<uv and |^i/«v, simply because the English 
' language does not furnish me with the means. U4yoi (in the sense 
here used) are absent friends, who would be ^/Aot, if they dwelt ia 
the same place, but being separated, can only correspond, or occa- 
sionally visit each other and exchange hospitality. The relation that 
exists between such persons is called ^wla, but we have not in our 
language any word which expresses that mutual relation ; nor indeed 
any which expresses the relation between host and guest, as I have 
before observed. (Vol. T. p. 97, note 2.) Leland here renders {^poy, gue^ty 
(which is but half the sense,) and below, intimate^ and (eWo, inU- 
macy. Spillan makes ^ivos, friend, 9xA^iKos,xntimate» Brougham hai 
gv£8t for ^ivoif and hospitcdity for (cv/o. Francis the same. But hospi- 
tality will not bear the enlaiged sense necessary for |cyia. The Cfast- 
freund of the Qerman unfortunately cannot be imitated in English. 
Auger (like Leland) is inconsistent. In the first passage he has ** d'hdtes 
et d'amis ; " in the next, "ami'' for both. The true meaning of ^4voi hi 
fully expressed by a paraphrase in the following passage of Shakspeare : 

** Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bohemia. They were trained 
together in their childhood, and there rooted between them then such 
an affection, which cannot choose but branch now. Since their more 
mature dignities and royal necessities made separation of their society* 
their encounters, though not personal, have been royally attomied, with 
interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies; that they have seemed 
to be together, though absent, shook hands, as over a vast, and em^ 
braced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds." — Winter' a Tide, 
Act I. Scene 1. 
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Conaider only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time fw \inderstanding them is ever present to the wise ; ^ 
Lasthenes was called the friend of Philip for a while, until he 
betrayed Olynthus — Timolaus for a while, until he destroyed 
Thebes — Eudicus and Simus of Larissa for a while, until 
they brought Thessaly under Philip's power. Since then the 
world has become full of traitors, expelled, and insulted, and 
suffering every possible calamity.' How fexed Aristratus in 
Sicyon ? how Perilaus in Megara 1 Are they not outcasts 1 
Hence one may evidently see, it is the vigilant defender of his 
country, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to 
you traitors and hirelings, ^schines, the opportunity of get- 
ting bribes : through the number of those that oppose your 
wi^es, you are in safety and in pay ; for had it depended on 
jrourselves, you would have perished long ago. ^ 

Much more could I say about those transactions, yet 
^methinks too much has been said already. The fault is my 
adversary's, for having spirted over me the dregs,* I may say, 
of his own wickedness and iniquities, of which I was obliged 
to dear myself to those who are younger than the events. 
You too have probably been disgusted, who knew this man's 
venality before I spoke a word. He calls it friendship indeed ; 
and said somewhere in his speech — " the man who reproaches 
me with the friendship of Alexander." I reproach you with 
friendship of Alexander I Whence gotten, or how merited 1 
Neither Philip's friend nor Alexander's should I ever call 
you j I am not so mad ; unless we ai-e to call reapers and 
other hired labourers the friends of those that hire them. 
That however is not so— how could it be 1 It is nothing of 

* i agree with the Gtennan translators, who join the participles iXav- 
yofUncVf &c. with lepoBor^v^ not referring them to the persons above 
mentioned. 'H oUovfUmfif as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Qreece <m\j; yet it is proper to translate it "the world." In like 
manner we nse such expressions as '* all the world says/' " all the world 
knows," &C., when they apply to a very small portion of it. 

With respect to ihe reproaches cast by Demosthenes on these men, 
there is an interesting passage in Polybius, which the reader will find 
in Appendix VI. 

' Jacobs : die tchmuizigen ffefen Hber mich ausgeschilUet hat Pabst : 
den gamen BodenscUz auagegossen, Leiand and Spillan: ''disgorged 
the renlness." Brongham : '' ponred out the crapulous remains." Auger : 
"qui s'est d^harge sur moi de ses iniquit^s, qui m'a souill6 de sea 
propres noirceors.*' 
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the kind. Philip's hireling I called you once, and Alexander's 
I call you now. So do all these men. If you disbelieve 
me, ask them ; or rather I will do it for you. Athenians ! is 
iEschines, think ye, the hireling, or the friend of Alexander? 
You hear what they say.* 

I now proceed to my defence upon the indictment itself, 
and to the account of my own measures, that jEschines may 
hear, though he knows already, on what I found my title 
both to these which have been decreed and to fisir greater 
rewards. Take and read me the indictment itsel£ 

THE INDICTMENT. 

" In the archonship of ChsBrondas, on the sixth of Elaphe- 
bolion, iEschines son of Atrometus of Cothocidse preferred 
before the archon an indictment against Ctesiphon son of 
Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal measiure :^ for that 
he proposed a decree against law, to wit, that it was right to 

^ Anger remarks upon this as follows: ''Apr^ que les Ath^niens 
out r6pondu tout d'une voix qu'Eschine est un mercenaire, D^mo- 
sth^ne reprend, en lui adressant la parole H lui-mdme: * Voua entendez 
ce qu'ila aisent ? * II falloit 6tre bien sCLr de son Eloquence et de boi 
pouToir sur les auditeurs, pour risquer une telle interrogation. Re- 
marquons n^anmoins que I'orateur ne se hasarde H la leur faire, que 
quand il a enflamme et embrasg leurs coeurs par la sortie la plus vive 
centre les trattres, et que par-1^ il les a disposes k r^pondre suivant 
son d^sir." 

Leland has the following note : " Commentators seem surprised at 
the boldness and the success of this appeal. Some tell us, that the 
speaker was hurried into the hazardous question by his impetuosi^ ; 
some, that his friend Menander was the only person who returned the 
answer he desired ; others again, that he pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly intended but to correct his pronunciation, when 
they echoed back the word nurOm-ds, hireling. But the truth is, he was 
too much interested in the present contest to suffer himself to be rei^y 
transported beyond the strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he 
was too well supported to rely upon a single voice, if such could b« tt 
all heai^ in the assembly ; and he had too much good sense to recur to 
a ridiculous and childish artifice. The assembly to which he addreasBd ' 
himself was of a quite different kind from one of our modem courts ^ 
law, where order and decorum are maintained. The audience were i^ 
at all concerned to suppress the emotions raised in them by the spesJcer; 
and Demosthenes had a laige party present, who, he was well assured^ 
would return the proper answer loudly." 

The event seems to prove that Demosthenes could safely hazard iiM 
question. 

* See Appendix VIL 
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crown Demosthends son of Demosthenes of Paeania with a 
s^olden crown, and to proclaim in the theatre at the great 
Dionjsian festival, at the exhibition of the new tragedies, 
that the people crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of 
Pseania with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and of 
the goodwill which he has constantly cherished towards all 
the Greeks as well as towards the people of Athens, and of 
bis integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed promoted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
io whatever good he can : all which clauses are &lse and 
illegal ; the laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public records ; secondly, that an account- 
able officer * shall not be crowned, (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walls, and has charge of the theoric fund); 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
it the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of trage- 
iies, but if the council coi^fer a crown, it shall be pub- 
lished in the council-hall, if the people, in the Pnyx ' at the 

* All magistrates and public officers at Athens, whether civil or mili- 
tary, including the members of the two councils, were obliged, at the 
sxpimtion of their term of office, to render ai^ account to the people of 
^he Bianner in which thej had performed their duties. Thirty days 
ras allowed for that purpose, and any citizen was at liberty to come 
V>rwaid within that period, and prefer an accnsation against them. 
The semtiny was not confined to i>ecuniary questions, but embraced an 
nqniry into their whole conduct and administration. It will easily 
lowever be understood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
jounJ^Bg must in the first instance have been of a n^^tive character, 
ihe aoiic^strate having only to defend himself in case any charge was 
preteed; while, with respect to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
k> m« a positive account of all public monies that had been received 
t>y tta, or passed through his hands. There were officers specially 
^>pgiBted to superintend this business : Ao7iaTa) and Ei^roi, Auditors 
tnid BattHneers, ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
iovamioi five hundred. The auditors had a court under their jurisdic- 
Sio% Ip which all charges for embezzlement, bribery, and malversation, 
IS ml as more general accusations for official misconduct, were referred 
yj Uply to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers assisted the auditors, 
kM WW «abordinate to them. 

^^P^uaportance attached by the finmers of the Athenian laws to the 
Tiftt|^au B of the EMinj, which secured the responsibility of all func- 
^<m B w to the people, is apparent from this law, which JSschines made 
'^10 mudation of his indictment, as well as from divers other passages 
«i tikMpeeches of both the rival orators. 

* Ke p^ace where the assemblies of the people were commonly held. 
Stee Appendix V. 
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assembly. Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the nm&'\ 
mons/ Cephisophon son of Cephisophon of Rhamnus, Cleon 
son of Cleon of Cothocidro." 

The clauses of the decree which he prosecutes are these, i 
' men of Athens. Now firom these very clauses I think I shall ' 
immediately make it clear to you, that my whole defence will I 
be just; for I shall take the charges in the same order as my I 
adversary, and discuss them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement, " that I have constantly by 
word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can," and the praising me * on 
such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must depend on 
my public acts ; from an examination of which it will be dis- 
covered whether what Ctesiphon has alleged concerning me is 
true and proper, or false. As to his proposing to give the 
crown without adding "when he has passed his accounts," 
and to proclaim the crown fn the theatre, I imagine that tl^ 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the public proclamation, or not. However, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the 
defendant in proposing such clauses. ^ 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I resolved 
to conduct my defence. I now proceed to my own actual 
measures. And let no one suppose that I wander from* tlB& 

1 These were persons who accompanied the prosecutor when he sosi- 
moned the defendant to appear before the magistrate. Anciently ihaf 
were snreties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, like oar 
ancient pledges to prosecute. In later times they were mere servers d 
the citation or summons ; but the plaint, or bill of indictment, atwi.^ 
had their names subscribed. 

' *Eireui/c<v is connected with toS, and not governed by yp<^faL, M 
Schaefer thinks. ToO ypi.y^i depends in construction upon icpiaiv. Ib 
the clanse below, I make (rre<pca/ovy dependent on iccXcSoiou. SpillaB 
connects it with r6, Jacobs joins it with irpofrypd^^oufra. 

^ Literally : '' Disconnect my speech from the indictment.*' LttSUii 
had a wrong idea when he translated it, ** that I am suspending ih» S^ 
cussion of this cause." So had Francis, who renders it .* " that I joopoli 
to evade the force of the indictment." ' 

With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this lliiftitf 
defence. Lord Brougham remarks as follows : " The extreme impoxtafioi 
to Demosthenes' case of the skilful movement^ so to speak, by whiolt M 
availed himself of ^schines' error, and at once entered on the goiftui 
subject of his whole administration — ^thos escaping the immedfait 
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iudietment, if I touch upon Grecian questions and affairs : he 
who attach that clause of the decree, " that by word and 
deed I have promoted your good" — ^he who has indicted this 
for being false — ^he, I say, has rendered the discussion of my 
who(e policy pertinent and necessary to the charge. More- 
over^, there being many departments of political action, I 
chofiQ. that which belonged to Grecian afi^rs : therefore I am 
justified in drawing my proofs horn them. 

The conquests which Philip had got and held before I 
concixnenced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, 
as I think they concern not me. Those that he was baffled 
in from the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to 
your recollection, and render an account of them ; premising 
one thing only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a great 
advantage. It happened that among the Greeks— not some, 
but all alike—there sprang up a crop ^ of traitors and venal 
wretches, sucE as in the memory of man had never been 
before. These he got for his agents and supporters: the 
Greeks, already ill-disposed and unfriendly to each other, he 
brought into a still worse state, deceiving this people, making 
presents to that, corrupting others in every way; and he 
split them into many parties, when they had all one interest, 
to prevent his aggrandisement While the Greeks were all in 
such a condition — ^in such ignorance of the gathering and 
growing mischief — ^you have to consider, men of Athens, 
what policy and measures it became the commonwealth to 
adopt, and of this to receive a reckoning from me ; for the 
man who assumed that post in the administration was I. 
^ ' OuiP^-t she, iEschines, to have cast off her spirit and dignity, 
and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honours and rights of our ancestors ) Or, if she did not 

charge, to which he had no answer, and overwhelming his adversary by 
a ^vmphant defence on ground of his own choosing — ^requires that 
he Aoald again and again defend this movement, which he here does 
▼etf caxeffaWy." 

*^I have adopted Lord Brougham's word. Leland and Spillan: 
sumfily0 Francis: harveit. Jacobs: FiiXU. Pabst: dn reimicher 
jfmi^mchs. Beiske : pravetUus. 

9ht flame expression is used by Diodom^in reference to the corrup- 
tioa ^ Greek statesmen at this time. (X VL 54.) He evidently had 
tbe words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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this — which would indeed have been phameM — was it r^ht^ 
that what she saw would happen if unprevented, and was foi 
a long time, it seems^ aware of, she should suffer to come tci 
pass?* 

I would gladly ask the severest censurer of our acts, witH 
what party he would have wished the commonwealth to aldej 
— ^with those who contributed to the disgraces and disaetars 
of the Greeks, the party, we ma^ say, of the Thessalians and 
their followers— or those who permitted it all for the hope 
of selfish advantage, among whom we may reckon the Arca- 
dians, Messenians, and Aleves? But many of them, or 
rather all, have fared worse than ourselves. If Philip afta 
his victory had immediately marched off and kept quiet, 
without molesting any either of his own allies or of the 
Greeks in general, still* they that opposed not his enterprises 
would have merited some blame and reproach. But when he 
has stripped a11 alike of their dignity, their authority, tiieir 
liberty — ^na}, even of their constitutions, where he was aMe^ 
—can it be doubted that you took the most glorious couise 
in pursuance of my counsels ? 

But I return to the question — What should the commoi^ 

wealth, iEschines, have done, when she saw Philip establislh 

ing an empire and dominion over Greece ? Or what was yovst 

statesman to advise or move 1 — I, a statesman at Athens f — 

for this is most material — I who knew that from the earHestj 

time, until the day of my own mounting the platform, oof 

country had ever striven for precedency and honour and 

renown, and expended more blood and treasure for the fiake 

of glory and the general weal than the rest of the Gree**^ ]uii 

expended on their several interests? — who saw that PtiM^ 

himself, with whom we were contending, had, in the strife fcf 

LH . power and empire, had his eye cut out,' his collar-bone fi»e- 

^ Pabst is the only translator who has rendered ireouScZv ytyvUmm, 

\^ <icciirately : aber das, toas er bevorstehen aah, wenn Niemand ^^ir^ 

'^ stand leisiete, und was er tange voraus erkannte, w/^geidndert geatMm 

lassen ? 

' "Ofju^s and ovk are omitted in some manuscripts. Without ikM 
the sense is . " If Philip had quietly withdrawn after his victory, tKttil 
blame might have &llen on yoa for opposing him ; because it moH 
then have appeared that he had no evil c' ^igns." 

* Philip lost his eye at the siege of Methone. (See vol. L Append I| 
The other wounds were inflcted on his return from Scythia, in a ' "** 
with the TribalU, b.o. 340. 
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tiered, bis hand and leg mutilated, and was ready and willing 
to sacrifice any part of his body that fortune diose to take, 
provided ne could live with the remainder in honour and 
glory 1 Hardly will any one venture to say this — ^that it 
became ^man bred at Pella, then an obscure and incon- 
^derable plaee, to possess such inborn magnanimity, as to 
aspire to tkelcnastery of Greece and form the project in his 
I nimd, whilst youj who were Athenians, day after day in 
i^>eeches and in drsimas reminded of the virtue of your, 
ancestors, should have been so naturally base, as of your own 
fi-eewill and accord to surrender to Philip the liberty of 
Greece. No man will say this ! ' 

The only course then that remained was a just resistance 
to all his attacks upon you. Such course you took from 
the beginning, properly and becomingly; and I assisted by 

* Lord Brougham's reviewer censures him for translating Btwfyfifiao't 
** spectacles/* tiSdng it in the more general sense of " everything which 
you Bee,** which is in accordance with Schaefer^s opinion. Undoubtedly 
it would make very good sense, if Demosthenes referred to everything 
which might be seen in Athens reminding the people of their ancient 
glory, such as their public buildings, their walls, the Parthenon, Pro- 
pykea, and the like. But $€4prifut is more commonly used to signify 
a iheatrieal spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in connexion with 
dp^i one rather expects a word of a confined sigmfication. I am there- 
fore inclined to prefer Lord Brougham's version, which agrees with those 
of Jacobs, Pabst, Spillan, Leiand, and Auger. Aiyoi and Btc^fuira are 

' aptly Joined together ; the "public harangues," and the " dramatic exhi- 
bitions.'' In such dramas as the Persse, the Supplices, the Heraclidae, 
Aibenians were constantly hearing the praises of their ancestors. 

Xtord Brougham has been censured likewise for translating 6p£(rt 
" eoiLtemplate."' Ko doubt he did so purposely, in order to avoid the use 
d m Torb whi<^ would not suit \6yois. And he was right. The appli- 
430000. of a word to two clauses, which strictly is applicable to' one only, 
ia a €(reek idiom, but not an English. It might be rendered, '* having 
bclbve you.** I have given it a turn, for brevity's sake. 

, 9ie same critic, correcting Lord Brougham's version of *iKiv7r^ 
immi^^fp^<rai, ** surrender to Philip," (which I have adopted,) proposes, 
"iW iiip out of your own keeping into that of Philip ; " which shows 
l^gC: fm does not even understand the true sense of irapaxwpetv, which is, 
**i0 yield to another by retiring, or stepping out of the way," loco 
CBf^m^ A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following : — 
#diCftr>^ ravra <fn((rfi€P, **ihB.t no man would have dared to assert." 
JbklUi^ which the critic designates as a literal and verbatim translation, 
ihato ii one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good schoolboy 
%||t |H»iBt out. Lord Brougham certainly has committed the samo 
ffhat then he does not set it up as a verbatim and literal version. 
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motions and counsels during the period of my polifcical life :— 
I acknowledge it. But what should I have done ] I put this 
question to you, dismissing all else : Amphipolis, Pydna, 
Potidsea, Halonnesus — I mention none of them : Serrium, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparethus, and any similar wrcHigs 
which the country has suffered — I know not even of their oc- 
currence. You indeed said, that by talking of these I had 
brought the people into a quarrel, although the resolutions, 
l^^ respecting them were moved by Eubulus and Aristophon 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready utterer of what suits 
your purpose ! Neither will I speak of these now. But I 
ask — the man who was appropriating to himself Euboea, and 
making it a fortress against Attica, and attempting M^ara, 
and seizing Oreus, and razing Porthmus, and setting up 
Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and 
subjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzantium, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiles to others, 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injusMce, 
breaking the truce, violating the peace, or not % Was it meet 
that any of the Greeks should rise up to prevent these pro- 
ceedings, or not 1 If not — ^if Greece was to present the spec- 
tacle (as it is called) of a Mysian prey,* whilst Athenians had 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking 
on the subject — the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, 
which followed my counsels — I admit that every measure 
has been a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one 
ought to have arisen to prevent these things, who but the 
Athenian people should it have been ? Sudi then was the 
policy which I espoused. I saw him reducing all men to 
subjection, and I opposed him : I continued warning and 
exhorting you not to make these sacrifices to Philip, 

It was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships : it 
was not the state, iEschines. Produce the decrees themselWB; 
and Philip's letter, and read them one after another. Vtxf^ 
an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargoal^le 
with each proceeding. Read. 

^ A prpverbial expression applied to a people in an utterly h«MiHi 
and defenceless state. It was derived, we are told, from the tinpNC 
the Trojan war, when the Mysians were exposed to the enemy %^|^ 
absence of their kin^ Telephus. ^ 
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fHB DBOREE. ^ 

''In the ardions^p of Neodes, in the month Boedromion, 
an extraordinary assembly l^ft^^ heen convened by the --^ jj^ 
generals, Eubulus ^n of s^il^esitheus o£ Cythg us* moved: ^^^^^ 
Whereas the geneials hate*' reported in the ai^mbly, that ^T*^*^ 
Leodamas the admSral, and the twenty vessels despatched 
with him to the Hellespont for the safe-oonduot of the com, *"• 
have been carried to Macedonia by Hiilip's general Amyntas, 
and are detained in custody^t let tiie presidents and the gene- 
rals take care that the council be convened, and ambassadors 
to Philip be chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the 
release of the adi^fi^ vessels, and troops : and if Amyntas 
has acted in ignorance, they shall say that the people make 
no complaint ^^ainst him ; if the admiral was foxmd wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians will make 
inquiry, and punish him as his negligence deserves : if it be 
neither of these things, but a wilful' trespass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received the commission, let them 
state this also,^ that the people, being apprised, may deliberate 
wl^t course to take." 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophon ; 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then Philocrates, 
then Cephisophon, then the rest I had no concern in the 
matter. Bead the decree. 

* The archon mentioiied in this and the two following decrees is 
inoonreet. Nioomachus^iras archon of that year. For an account of 
the events, see voL L Appendix III. p. 298. 

* Cythenis was one of the S^^iot of Attica. The common reading is 
K^fMOf . Seiske seems to think that Enbulus might be called a C^nan, 
thoDgh a citizen of Athens, if he had been educated or long resided at 
Cypnia. However that may be, such wonld not he his description f n 
a mate paper. 

* The term wOfid applies to Philip as well as Amynt^ "In his 
own perpcn,** or "on his own account," would hardly be suitable to 
Philip. Tiu} student should notice the use of the plural d7v«/M»vot7<rtv, 
followed by the di^unctiye clauses. It is perhaps an expression of the 

I following thought : — ** If it be a trespass on the part of the captors, 
irhether committed by Amyntas on his own account, or under the 
k|)eeial orders of Philip." 

4 The clause iral Tii^o ypS^ai \ly€ip depends on cTircy, and is to be 
ponstmed thus: 7paif«u, "to insert an order in the decree," \iy9iv, "for 
iie ambassadors to state," &c / --v 
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THE DBCBBB. > 

^< In the arohonsliip of Neocles, on the last daj of Boedro- 
mion, at the desire of the oouncQ, the presidents and generals : 
introduced their report of the proceedings of the assembly, to 
wit, that the people had resolved to appoint ambassadors to 
Philip for the recoTcry of the ships, and to furnish them with 
instruotionB and with the decrees of the assembly; and they 
appointed the following : Cephisophon son of Cleon of Ana- 
pMystus; Democritus son of Demophon of Anagyrus; Poly- 
critus son of Apemantus of Cothooidaa. In the presidency of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, mi the motion of Aristophon of 
Colyttiffi, committee-man." 

^V9 Now then, as I produce these decrees, so do you, JSschines, 
point out what decree of my passing makes me chargeable 

_^ with the war. You cannot find one : had you any, there is 
nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Iliilip 
makes no charge against me on account of the war, though he 
complains of others. Bead Philip's own letter. 

THBLBTTEB OP PHILIP. I 

^Y "PhiHp, king of Maoedon,^ the Council and People of ^ 

Athens, greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Demo- 
critus, and Polycritus, came to me and conferred about the 
release of the galleys which Laomedon commanded. Upon the i 
whole, I think you must be very simple, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, under the pi«- 
tence of conveying com from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to' 
relieve the Selymbrians, whom I am besieging, and who are' 
not included in the friendly treaty submsting between us., 

^ We hftre seen liiat by the last decree the people had ordered at 
meeting of the council to be convened, to elect ambassadors ta PhiMpH 
The presidents and generals, to whom that task was eatnisted, oonvMi^ 
the cooncil accordingly, and lay before them the basineaa for whiel 
they were called, — (xpn^car^cir is ^e usual word, signifying " to iiitro 
duce the topic of discussion, the business oi the day.") The ooimci 
proceed te execute the order of the people, and elect the ambassadoiB^ 
1*hat iff Hkeir tf^^ur/Mi, the senatorial decree containing their appoint^ 
ment of ambassadors, pursuant to the decree of the popular aasembly 
The document has perplexed commentators, but really has no diffi 
cuHy. Schumann explains it in his treatise ''De Comitiis/' {94^ . M 
to irp6tipou which I translate *' committee-man," see Appendix ly J 
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And these instmctions were given, without leave of the 
Athenian people by certam magistratee and othera who are 
not now in office, but who are anyways desirous for the 
people to exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and are fax more anxious for sueh a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbrians. They suppose it will be a source of ' 
income to themselves : however, I scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Whenefore I release you the vessels i 
cartied into my port ; and fer the future, i^ instead of aUow** 
ing^yonr statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
pnni^ them, I too will endeavour to maintain the peace. 
FareweU." 

Here is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any charge 
against me. Why then, while he complains of the others, 
makes he no mention of my acts ) Because he must have 
noticed his own aggressicms^ had he written aught concerning 
me; for on these I fixed myself— these I kept resisting. And 
first I proposed the embaissy to Peloponnesus,* when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal ; next that to Euboea,' when 
on Euboea he was laying his hands ; then the expedition (no 
bnger an embassy) to Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he 
established rulers in those cities. Afterwards I despatched all ^ 
the armaments, by which Chersonesus was preserved, and 
Byzantium, and all our allies ; whence to you there accrued' 
the noblest results — upraises, eulogies, honours, (»t>wns, thanks 
fijm those you succoured; whilst the people attacked — ^those 
tfet trusted you then obtained deliverance, those that disre- 
gairded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to be convinced that you were hot only their friends, but wise 
m6n also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to^ss. 

^Xhat Hiilistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Qmm — Clitarohus a great dea^ to ke^ Eretria — Philip him- 
9(tt^ great deal to have these vantage-posts * against you, aad 

*^HiiB "w^s the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which pi^ 
v^lM^Qie advance of Philip ioto the Pelopoimese, b.o. S48. For a brief 
9^ii0^of Pbilip'R proceedings in Peloponnesus, see Appendix YIIl. 

f Jb to Enboea, see vol. I. pp. 107, 128, 150. 

* 0r perhaps simply " Uiese adyantagefi.'' Jacobs : um diese Vor- 
HeUt ffMen ihiefi xu erJuxUen, Pabst : um dieses alles gegen End 
aunt^mren, 

d2 
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in other matters to avoid exposure, and any inquiry into his 
wrongful acts in general — no man is ignorant, and least of all 
you. For the ambassadors who came here then from Clitar- 
chus and Philistides lodged with you, iEschines, and you were 
their host. The commonwealth regarded them as enemies, 
whose offers were neither just nor advantageous, and expelled 
them ; but they were your friends. None of their designs 
thett were accomplished;^ you slanderer — ^who say of me, 
that I am silent when I have got something, and bawl wl^n 
I have spent it I' That is not your custom. You bawl' 
when you have something, and will never stop, unless the 
jury stop you by disfranchisement to-day.' 

When you crowned me then for those services, and Aristonicus 
drew up the same words that Ctesiphon here has now drawn 
up, and the crown was proclaimed in the theatre — for i^^ 
now is the second proclamation in my favour* — ^^Bsdiines, 
being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted the mover. 
Take this decree now and tead it. 

THE DECREE. 

^jl^^ *' In the archonship of Cheerondas son of Hegemon, on the 
twenty-fifth of Gamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

^ The argument is— Philistides and Clitarchus were unable to ac- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly through my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious, they would have given a large bribe to have obtained 
powerful support at Athens. Then what becomes of your charge of 
corruption against mel 

' .^ischines, defending himself against the reproach of having retired 
from public affairs, said that his own habits were so simple, and his 
desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to speak in public f<a 
lucre's sake — Demosthenes, on the contrary, never opened Ms mouth 
but when he was hired. The words here referred to are : en) $* otfuu Xafiin^ 
fi€U trwlyriKaSf dvoKxi^as Hi KtKpayas, 

Many idle stories to the same effect were circulated against Demo- 
sthenes, besides the celebrated charge in the afiair of HarpieUns. There 
is one told by Aulus Gellius, that he had been bribed by the Mik^axi 
ambaasadors to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly, afeid 
nfberwards, hearing from Aristodemus the actor that he had received 
a talent for his performance—"!," said he, ''have received more than 
that for being silent" 

3 If the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the voted, besii^ 
a fine of a thousand drachms, he incurred a partial disfranchisemeaoi, 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge in future. 

* To^ov means *' this of Ctesiphon." So Schaefer rightly explidnB H. 
Pabst's version is : so daaa dies schon die ztveite VerhUndigung die^tft 
Ehrefiir mich isL 1 have adopted the turn of Iceland. 
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tifibe^ AristonicDs of Phi^rni moved: Whereas DemoB- 
tbones son of Demosthenes of Paeania hath rendered many 
important services to the people of Athens, and to divers of 
her allies heretofore, and hath also on the present occasion 
aided them by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities 
in Euboea, and perseveres in his attachment to the people of 
Athens, and doth by word and deed whatever good he can 
for the Athenians themselves and the rest of the Greeks : 
It k resolved by the Council and People of Athens, to honour 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania with public 
pmse^and a golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival at the new tragedies, 
and the proclamation of the crown shall be given in charge 
to the presiding tribe and the prize-master.' On the motion 
of Anstonicus of Phrearrii." 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace falling on 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule — 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned? 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment ; and it appears 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment. So, ir6. 
ap to the period of those transactions, I am acknowledged 
on all occasions to have promoted the interests of the state 
—because my iqpeeches and motions prevailed in your 
ootmcils— because my measures were executed, and procured 
crowns for the commonwealth and for me and all of you — 
because you havejofiered ctftcrifices and thanksgivings to the / 
gods for their success. *t~ €>,4 *^^JL ^^^ *■<- ^••^ U^ , 

When Philip therefore was driven out of Euboea, with 
arms by you, with counsels and decrees — ^though some 
persons there should burst ! ' — ^by me, he sought some new 

' The epithet ''public" seems necessaiy in our language to express 
the <listiiietio& eooferred upon Demosthenes ; though indeed we say 
"to ptaise God * in the sense of '* to glorify : " and Shakspeare has, 

I eome to bury CsBsar, not to praise him. 
Ukndhas: "pay public honours." Brougham: "signaHze." Spillan: 
''bestow honours." Auger: "accorder publiquement des louanges." 
lieobs: Lo6 m ertheOen. Pabst: beloben. 

' The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests during 
the festivsl 

•* Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Virgil, Bclog. 
Til 26. 

Invidift mmpantur ut ilia Godro. 
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fH, position of attack upon Ath^is.^ * Seeing that we nse moce 
foreign com than any people, and wishing to command the 
passage of the oom-tradey he adTanced to Thrace ; the Byma- 
tines being his allies, he first required them to j(»n in the 
war against you, and when tiiey refused, saying (truly enou^) 
that ^y had not made alliance on such terms, he threw up 
intrenchments before ihe city, planted batteries, and laid 
siege to it. What course hereupon it became you to take, I 
will not ask again; it is manifast to all. But who was it 
that succoured the Byzantines, and rescued them ) who pxe- 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at i^t cnsis % Yxm, 
men of Athens. When I say you, I mean the commonwealtfa. 
But who advised, framed, executed the measures of stat^ 
devoted himself wholly and unreservedly to the public busi- 
ness 1 — I ! — ^What benefits thence accni^ to all, you need 
no further to be told; you have learned by experience* For 

I the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honour 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiftd supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their countiys prejudice in 
Ithe hope of something to come. Perish such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for which you men of honest 
wishes pray to the gods^ nor communicate their own prin* 
ciples to you ! 

Read them now the crowns of the Bvzantines^ and those 
of the Perinthians, which they conferrea upon tiie country 
as a reward. 

THE BTZAI9TINE DBOBEB. 

c " In the Presbvtership ' of Bosporiohus, Damagetus moved 

in the assembly, having obtained po^nission of ^e Council : 

^ LeUmd: ^he rnlMd snoUier engiaa agaiast tlili atato.** Spillaa 
folbwB him. Fraacls has ''batteiy." So has Anger. Jacobs : veri%u^ 
er einen Arutriff andrer Art gegen die 8UuU. VB^Ixi : andere Sekuta- 
toehr zum Kamfif, Brougham : ** some new mode of beleegueiiDg our 
state.** A critic in the T^mts suggests i " another mode of annoyance." 
That, no doubt, is the general meaning; but in Uie translation we 
shonld not lose sight of the strict signification of hnruxur/t^p. ^%e 
occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn-trade, wfaat 
the occupation of Eubcea might have been for the purpose dT a mHi^ 
direct attack upon Athens. £Coe my observations in the Pre&oe to tibe 
First Volume, p. 5. 

* Hieromnemott (the word in the original) appears to have been ihe 
name of the chief magistrate at Byzantium, whose term of offioe tu* 
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Whereas the people of Ath^m hay^ eTer in former tunes 
been fri^ikUy to the Byxantinee and their allies, and to their 
kinsmen tho Pennthkos, and have rendered them many 
signal serriees, and also on the present oocasiony when Pldlip 
of Maoedon attempted by inyasion and tnege to exterminate 
the Bjzantines and Perinthians, and bnmed and ravaged 
Iheir oountry, they succoured us with a hundred and twmity 
ships luid provisions and weapons and soldiers, and rescued 
us from gneYOua porils, and preaeryed our hereditary oonsti- 
toticm, our kws, azid cmr s^ulchres : it is reeolved by ihe 
people of Byzantium and Perinthus to grant unto the Athe- 
nians the right of intermarriage, citizenship, ^urdiase of 
land and houses, the first seat at the games, first admission 
to the Council and Peqp^ after the sacrifices, and exemp- 
tion frcmi all ^public senrioes to such as wish to reside in the 
city : and that three statues of sixteen cubits be erected in 
the harbour,^ representing the Pepple of Athens crowned by 
the People of Bynmtium and Pednthus:' and deputations 
fl^t to the genera]r assemblies of Greece, the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, to proclaim the crowns 
wherewith the people of Ath^is luith been honoured by us, 
ib&t ail the Greeks may know the Tirtue of the Athenians, 
and the gratitude of the Bysantines and Perinthians." 
Now read the crowns given by the people of Chersonesus. 

THB DECREE OF THE CHERSONBSITES. 

''The Ohersonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleui^ Madytui^ 
and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and People of Athens 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents^* and build 

nidied the date of the year, as the andion did at Athens. The name 
(which was held by the magistrateB of some other Dorian states) im- 
pttts the perfbnnanoe of some priestly or religions duties. As it sounds 
harsh in Ihiglish, I have ventured to translate it at the risk of cavil. 
With respect to tiie Amphictyonic deputies so called see Appendix 1. 

^ B«^ perhaps, is the meaning oi h r^ Bwmplx^ Ouiers would 
letd Bemropy. 

* Statnes of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pan* 
ii^ias saw in the Pineus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leoehares, 
Md another by Lyson. (Lib. i. c. 1 and 8.) Polyhius mentions a statue of 
tlie Bhodian People crowned by the Syracusan, whiclrfliero and Qelo 
itteeted in the great square of Rhodes. <Llb. v. 88.) And there was 
a cdebrated one of the Athenian by Partfaaiiua, 

* Aeeovding to Grenovins, BOdch, and Jaoobs, we are not to snnpose 
that a crown was given of the actual weight or value of sixty talents, 
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an altar to Gratitude and the Athenian People, because tJmb 
People hath helped the Ohersonesites to obtain the gveat^ 
qi blessings, by rescuing them from the power of Phihp^ 
and restoring their countiy, th^ir laws, their liberty, their 
sanctuaries :' and in all future time they will not ieul to be 
grateful, and do what service they can. Decreed in g^iend 
Council." 

Thus the saving of Chersonesus and Byzaatiunv the pro* 
voting Philip's conquest of the Hellespont, and the honours 
therefore bestowed on this country, were the efieots of my 
policy and administration ; and more than this — ^they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of * Athens and the bsuwnesB at 
Philip. He, ^he ally and friend of the Bysantines, was before 
all eyes besieging them — what could be more shameful or ovi^ 
rageous? — You, who might justly on many grdunds have 
reproached them for wrongs done you in former times, instead 
of bearing malice and abandoning the oppressed, ^appeared 
as their deliverers; conduct which procured you glory, good* 
will, honour from all men. That you have crowned many of 
your statesmen, e^ery one knows; but throu^ what other 
person (I mean what minister or orator), besides myself, the 
commonwealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which he 
urged against the Euboeans and Byzantines, reminding you 
of any unkindness which they had done you — ^prove it I shall, 
not only by their falsehood, which I apprehend you know 
already, but (were they ever soHrue) by showing the advan- 
tages of my policy — I wish to recount one or two of the 
noble acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for indi« 
viduals, as well as communities, should ever strive to model 
their future conduct bv the noblest of their past. 

Well then, men of Athens — when the LacedsBmonians had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the country roimd 
Attica by governors and garrisons, EuboBa, Tanagra^ aU 
Boeotia, Megara, JBgina, Cleonse, the other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched oixt 

bnlHnat six drachms oi gold are (by a form of speech nitial in mm 
cases) called a talent. A similar crown of a hundred talents, given bf 
the Carthaginians to Demaret% the wife of Oelo, is meBtioned by 
Diodoma. 0^b.zL26.) 
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to Haliartufi,' and again not many days after to Corinth; 
albflit the Al^enians of that time had many causes of resent- 
ment against both Corinthians and Thebanis for their acts in 
the Decdean -wot:* but they i^owed no resentment^ none« 
And yet neither of these steps took tiiey, .^Isohines, for bene- 
&ct(HrSy nor "were they blind to the danger; but they would 
not for sudi reasons abandon people who sought their proteo- 
tion ; for the sake of renown and glory they willin^y exposed 
theoKBelires to peril ; just and tioble was liieir resolye ! For 
to aQ maakind the end of life is death, thou^ one keep ; 
oaeielf rimt up in a doset;' but it becomes brave men to 
strive always fcnr honour, with good hope before them,^ and to 
endure courageously m^tever the Deity (»tlains. 

ThoB did your ancestors, thus ihe elder among yourselves. 
For, tiiough the Lacedsemonians were neither friends nor 
ben^M^tors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yel when the Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sou^t their 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing the poww and 
r^atation tiien possessed by ihe Thebans, nor reckoning up 
the merits of those whom you were about to fight for. And cick> 
so you demojistrated to all the Gredks, that^ however any 
people may ofifend you, you reserve your anger against them > 
for other occasions ; but should their existence or liberty be 
imperilled, you will not resent your wrongs or bring them 
into account. 

^ This was b.0. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in which Athens, 
Theb^, Corinth and Ai^gos, comUhed against Lacedsemon. (See vol. 1. 
p. ^.) The battle of Corinth, in which the Lacedemonians defeated 
the alUea» took place hi the year following the siege of HiUiartiis. 

* The lifter part of the Pelcq^Kwineeian war, so called from the occn- 
psidon of Decelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, 
B.Q. 41$. By means of this post the enemy got tlie command of the 
territory round Athens, and reduced the Athenians to great distress by 
coding off supplies of com and proTisions. 

• * Sj^Uafi, Jacobs and Pabst render oIkUtk^, '* a cage," Kaich; an in- 
tetjgretatlon found in Harpocration. Compare the lines of rropertius : 
Ille licet ferro cautus se oondat et »re, 
Mors tamen inelusum protrahit inde caput. 

^ Ihttfe heretaken wpi>fidX\ofi4povs in the simple sense of " proposing 
to themselves," or " having before their eyes." So Spillan has it. And 
Jwobt : mU Jroher Hoffnung vor Augtn^ But Beiske understoo^t 
in; the more (binary sense of ** putting before them as a defence." And 
M Leitttd renders it : <* armed in fidr hopes of success." And Pabst : 
fic^ dooM mU dem SchUde der gtUen Hoffnung waJHen, 
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And not in these instances only hath such be^i yonr 
temper. Again, when the Thebans were taking possession ct 
Euboea,^ you looked not quietly on — you remembered not 
the wrongs done you by Themison and Theodorus in tbe 
affair of Oropus,' but assisted even them. It was the time 
when the volunteer captains * first offered themselves to the 
fQQ state, of whom I was one ; — but of this presently. HoweyeiTi 
it was glorious that you saved the island, but ike more glo- 
rious that, when you had got- their persons and their cities in 
your power, yon fiurly restored them to pe<^^ who had 
iU'Used you, and made no reckoning of your wrongs in aa 
affidr where you were trusted. 

Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass otov*- 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times 
and in your own, all of which the commonwealth has under- 
taken for the fi^edom and safety of the Greeks in genenJ. 
t^ Then, having observed the commonwealth engaging in oon^ 
tests of such number and importance for the interests of 
others, what was I to uige, i^at course to recommend her, 
when the question in a manner concerned herself? — ^To revive 
grudges, I suppose, against people who wanted help, and to 
seek pretences for abandoning everything. And who might 
not justly have killed me, had I attempted even by worda to 
tanush any of the honours of Athens 7 For the thiag itatii, 
I am certain, you* would never have done-— had you wii^ied, 
what was to hinder you 1 — ^any lack of opportuflT^I— had 
you not these men to advise it I 

I must return to the next in date of my political acts ; and 
here again consider what was most benefidal i<n: the state. I 
saw, men of Athens, that your navy was decaying, and thftt, 
while the rich were gettmg o£f * with small payments, citizens 

1 As to the war in Eubcaa, lee toL I. pp. 114, 275. 

* Themison and Theodoras were the rnleis of Bretria, who sdifld 
upon Oropns, B.a 866. See toL L p. 210. 

' The exertions of these Yoluntai^ trierardiB enabled the Athttdiai 
to ship off their troops in three days. The orators frequently boasted 
of this expedition : for example, Demosthenes in the- speech i^aM 
Androtion ; iBschines in the speech against Ctesiphon. 

* Schaefer rightly explains drcAca, ** qui tarn panea ooatribiieia|| 
nihil nt dare viderentar." My translation expresses this by a vexiiiow 
phrase. We might say, *' escaping with." Brongham has, '* escaping^) 
taxes by paying an insignincant contribnUon." Leland: '*pai^g|| 
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^Jflff^^^ ^^ small forttines were loBii^ tiieir fabstanoe, 
.4i£3^^be state, by reason thereof missing her opporttmitiaB ci 
aotkm. I therefore proposed a law, by shidi I compelled 
tbe one class (the rich) to perform their an^, and stopped 
the oppression of the poor ; and — ^what was most nse&u to 
tJie countiy — I caused her preparations to be made in time. 
: And being indicted for it, I appeared on the charge before S ^a '^^^ 
' jou, and was acquitted ; and the prosecutor did not get his 
portion^ d the Tote& But what simis, think ye, the chief 
men' of the Boards^ or those in the second and third degrees, 
offered me, firsts not to propose that law, secondly, when I 
had recorded it, to drop it on the abatement-oath 1 * Such 
sums, men of Alhens, as I should be afraid to tell you. And 
no wonder they did so ; for vaideac the former laws they mi^t ^ ^ 

divide the chuige between sixteen, spaiding little or nothing 

a total ezemptioii from public taxes at the ezpeaie of a trifling eon- 
iribatloiL*' Bat they should hav« aroided a idbreaoe to aaj other 
payments than what relate to the irienunehy. 

■ The fifth part, to save him from the p^ialtj« 

* According to TTlpian, the first three hundred among the BymmoriA 
were called ^4fi6ptt» See as to this subJect^voL L Aj^ndiz Y. 

' Twfioaia commonly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party to 
a eacue, in order to obtain some adjournment or delaT. Bu^ accordhig 
to the ejq>lanatlon of Julius Pollux, it was appUed also to the oath 
awom by a person who threatened another with a yptn^ vapa^ifunr, or 
indietment for an illegal measure. Anj citizen was at liber^ to Indict 
the author of a decree, though passed by the popular assembly, within 
a twehremonth after the jMissing; and it*became void, If the indictment 
Bocceeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute by a public 
^'dedaration, supported by oath, that he believed the decree in question 
to be ill^al or unconstitutional; and this had the efiect of suspending 
the validii^ of the decree until i^r the trial Therefore, as Schumann 
obaerves (De Comitiis, 159), this oath, which had the effect of acljoum- 
fug a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the Appendix 
to this Tolume on the yonfil irapii^fAmy, 

In none of the translations ao I find anv e^lanation of Kaenfia\6rra. 
I take it to mean, ** having entered it in the public register," i.e, in the 
temple of the Mother of the Oods, iv rSMrrp^, where the records of 
all (lecrees were kept (See SchOmann, Be Comitiis, 129.) 

Demosthenes, aner carrying his measure in the assembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the public archives, might have 
abandoned tiie defence of it, had he chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents; as Wolf rightly expl^ns it — ^Quo paeto impune 
taliflset DemoeUienes pnevaricationem Istami 81 collusisset cum ad- 
▼emrio, is acttoiiem non persecutus esset, ac Demosthenes, anno elapsOy 
fndemnia feissei.* 
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tiiemselves, and grinding down the needy citizens; whereas 
' under my law e very o ne had to pay a sum proportioned to 
bis means, and there was a captain for two ships, where 
before there was a partner with fifteen others ftw one ship; 
for they were calling themselves not captains any longer, but 
partners. They would have given anything then to get these 
regulations annalled, and not be obliged to perform their 
duties. Bead mtj, first, the decree for which I appeared to 
the indictment, then the service-rolls, that of the former law, 
and that under mine. Bead. 

THE DEOBBB.^ 

" In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth of Boedro- 
mion, in the presidency of the Hippothoontian tribe, Demo- 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of PsBania introduced a law for 
the naval service,' instead of the former one under which 
there were the associations of joint-captains ; and it was 
passed by the council and people. And Patrocles of Phlyus 
preferred an indictment against Demosthenes for an illegal 

' Schumann, in his chapter on Decrees (De Gomitiis, 130), after 
mentioning the ordinary signification of the word \f^^/ua, viz. " a law 
passed by the people in assembly/' and " a bill, or decree of the ooundl,'' 
proceeds to say, that it has a third and more extended meaning. " Bj 
that name/' he says, " the Athenians designated those public ieo^@ 
which did hot contain the actual bill or decree, but merely an aoconnt 
of the circumstances connecter) with the proposal or adoption thesw^ 
or a statement of the measures passed in consequence by the peovde. 
The object of this was, to have at hand always, in case they should 1ms 
wanted again, authentic documents of the whole transaction.'' In 
support of his assertion, he refers to this and some other of the reooids 
cited in the Oration on the Croim. Their genuineness, however, has 
been questioned. In this one, as well as in others, the name of ikt 
archon is &lse. I doubt whether the word ever bore the extended 
meaning assigned to it by Schumann. Suppose llie record in tho t«it 
could be called ^^uriia, it could hardly be the ifn$<^/(a leaO* h clHp^ 
Tf^yypa^yf whiph Demosthenes requires to be read, but of wM<^ & 
contains only a short recital. It is possible, indeed, that DemosthflUfll, 
though he calls on the clerk to read the decree, produced in &et ^tfbr 
the document which is preserved to us, and which might answtt mi 
purpose quite as well, and even better, because it c(mtained a m^noi^ 
of his own acquittal, and the consequent establishment of his deoiel^ 

* Beiske understands dpx^^*^* Taylor translates it " for the admintl|f ." 
Schaefer adopts Stephens' explanation, that r^ rpnip§uxueiy is notld^ 
more than ro^s rpiripdpxovs. Then it means ** a law for the r^pilalliQfi 
of the trierarchs." 
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meafinre, and, not having obtained his share of the votes, paid 
the penalty of five hundred drachms.** 
Novi produce that fine roll. 

THE* BOLL. 

^ Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as ^ 
ihay are associated in the companies,' from the- age of twenty- 
five to foietyy defraying the chai^ equally." 

Now for the roll under my lav. 

"Let captains be chosen according to their property by 

valuation, taking ten talents to a galley : if the property be 

[ valued at a higher sum, let the c^rge be proportionate, 

Wv&r as three ships and a tender; and let it be in the sd 

^^roportion for those whose property is less than ten talents, 

^ning them in a partnership to make up t en talents / ^ ^^ . 

i-Thiiik ye I but slightly helped the poor of Atdeni^ Or that 

the rich would have spent but a trifling sum to escape the 

doiiig what was r^ht ] I glory however, not only in having 

refiiised this compromise, and having been acquitted on the 

indictment,' but because my law was beneficial, and I have 

•^ pjroved it so by trial. For during the whole war, whilst the 

mn^ments were* shipped off according to my regulations, no 

cai^iaui ever appealed to you' against oppression, or took 

sai^iuuy £^ Munychia,* or was imprisoned by the clearing- 

dBi^ers j* no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

'^ IJitoTally, '< according to the associations in the companies." A^^x^' 
i)MB9 we the same as cvfiiAopla^ according to WoI£ 
J^ 1^ tea talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, are 
^» i«ieahle vaiue of the property, as Bdckh explains it, which would 
b^iJiQ^rfif^ <>f the whole for the highest class, if the valuation of 
^Iffi was in force; so that a man possessing fifty talents would have 
I of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hundred and 
«« of three ships ; and a tender would have to be found in 
\ fidr a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
i,«raa not carried. Those who had less than tea talents of rateable 
slabbed together for one ship, but the rating was in a lower 
» See vol. I. Appendixes I Y. and V. 
icar OeiMu is literally, ** to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) an 
1 wrapped with wool," which was the symbol of supplication, 
r temple of Diana in the port of MunycMa. 
^^ _^imoffTQ\t»s were ten officers, whose business it was to expedite 
iHe eqiiipment of the fleet, and its clearance out Irom port— « Board 
of Despatch. 
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or lefik bdiind ttom unfitncBi to go to sea. Under the ionaas 
laws all these things happened — because the burden was p«t 
upon the poor, and therefore difficulties frequently arose. 
I transferred the charge trom the poor to the wealdiy, and 
then every duty was done. For this itself too I desenre 
praise, that I adopted all such measures as brought glory 
and honour and power to the state : there is no envy, fipite^ 
or malice in any measure of mine, nothing sordid at m^ 
worthy of Athens. The same chataoter is appttent hi my 
home and in my foreign policy. At home, I never pr^erred 
the &vour of the wealthy to the rights of the many : abroad, 
I valued not the presents or the friendship of Philip above 
the general interests of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to speak of the proclamation 
and the accounts : for, that I acted for the best — ^that I have 
throughout been your friend and zealous in your service-— is 
proved abundantly, methinks, by what I have said already. 
The most important part of my poli<^ and administration I 
pass by, considering that I have in regular course to reply to 
the chiairge of ille^ity; and besides — though I am silent as 
to Hie rest of my political acts — the knowledge you all have 
will serve me equally well. 

As to the arguments which he jumbled together about the 
counter- written laws,^ I hardly suppose you compreheni 
them — I myself could not understand the greater par^ 
However I shall argue a just case in a straightf<H:ward way. 
So &r frt>m saying that I am not accountable, as the pro- 
secutor just now fsSaelj asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

^ The laws alleged to have been violated were copied out and htamm 
on a board side by side with the impugned decree, an JSschines cleftt#' 
describes it in his speech against Otesiphon (82). ''Omrtp ykp 4p vf 
TtKTopiKf, Sror €Ui4yat fiovK^fitOa r6 6p6ow lad r6 f(4» ^^^ Kaw6pm wmm^ 
p4po/i(w f 9uPYip^Krrtu, othw Ktd iw reus ypa^s reus rmw ^nptudfmtt 
rafxUcirai mwdtv rod ^iieaiov rovrX rd ffayUioy Kci t6 i^^urfut KtA ol ^tiftt- 
ytypofA/iiyoi poyju. Compare Demosth. cont Aristoc. 640. There ia Off 
doubt of this being the true meaning; the only difficulty is to tramMt 
w€ipay€yp€tfjLfi4poi, neatly. Spillan has : *'the transcribed laws." Framh 
the same. Leiand : " authentic transcript." Brougham : '* his eo^m^ 
parative exhibition of the laws;" which expresses the meaningpoca 
rally. The Germai translators would seem to have followed W^%' 
interpretation. J» obs has Uber den Widerspruch mU den GeeeltmL 
Pabst: €U>er die teaetzwidrigkeiten. Perhaps we might render il» 
** contrasted ; " or, " put in counterview." 
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lay fife accotmtable for what as your ststesmui I hare under- 
t&m or adTOed ; but ibr whii I hare Wnntarilj giTon to 
tlM people OHt of my own private fortune, I deny that I am 
any day aoeountable— do yon bear, ^^adiineii i--nor ia any 
otiber toan, kt Inm even be one ai the nine arehoua.^ For 
i^^mt law is so fall of bognstioe and inhnmanity as to enaet, 
that one -who has giren of his priva^te means, and done an act 
(^ generbffitf and mnnificence, instead of having thanks, shall 
be brought before malignants, appointed to be 8ie auditors of 
MiUbmlityt None. If he says there i^ let him produce it, 
and I will be content and hold my toiigae. But there is 
nene, men of Athens. The {nroeeoutor in his malioe, beoause 
I gave some of my own money when I superintended the 
theatre fund, says — ^ the Council praised him before he had 
rendered his account.'* Not for any matters <^ which I had 
au account to render, but for what I spent of my own, you 
ma%nMit! 

**0h, but you were a Conservator of Walls l" says he. Yes ; 
and for that reason was I justly praised, because I gave the 
snttis expended and did not charge them. A charge requires 
auditbg and examiners ; a donaticm merits thanks and praise f 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favour. 

That this is a settled principle in your hearts as well as in U^ 
the laws, I can show by many proofo easily. First, Nausides 
has often been crowned by you for what he expended out of 
bis own ^mds whilst he was general Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of eJiields ; and Charidemus too. 
Agam, Neoptdemus here, sup^ntendant of divers works, 
has been honoured for his donations. It would indeed be 
oniid, if a man holding an office should eiUier, t>y reason of 
Us office, be precluded from giving his own money to the 
stil% or havev instead of receiving thanks, to render an ac- 
coiiBt irf what he gave. To prove the truth of my statements, 
tupj^ and read me the original decrees made in favour of 
thdidQien. 

▲ BECKEB.' 

•Aichon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twentynsixth of 
BoiJiomion, with the sanction of the council and people, 

^'^w ardioiis were not only liable to the tiHrn, but to an examina- 
tifltt W^ eonncil previonB to admission to their office. 
* The erent referred to in this decree seems to have taken place 
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Callias of Phrearrii moTed : That the council and people re- 
solve to crown Nausicles, general of foot, for that, there being 
two thousand Athenian troops of the line in Imbrus, for the 
defence of the Athenian residents in that island, and Philo of 
the finance department being by reason of storms unable to 
sail and pay the troops, he advanced money of his own, and 
did not ask the people for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionysian festival, at the new tragedies." 

ANOTHER DECREE.* 

<' Callias of Phrearrii moved, the presidents declaring it to 
be with the sanction of the. council : Whereas Charidemus, 
general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he and Diotimus, 
general of horse, aftior certain of the troops had in the 
skirmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the young men with eight hundred 
shields : It hath been resolved by the council aud people to 
crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great Panathenaic festival, during the 
gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at the 
exhibition of the new tragedies : the proclamation to be 
given in charge to the judges,' the presidents, and the priae- 
masters." 

daring the Social War, b.o. 355, when the Chians, Bhodians, and Byzan- 
tines made a descent upon I<emnos and Imbrus. In that year OaLli- 
BtratuB was archon. The heading ''Kpx»y, instead of M "Apxopros, is 
noticed by Jacobs as nnusual. Nausicles is frequently mentioned by 
JEschines and Demosthenes in terms of praise. He commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, b.o. 852. 

^ As this decree was moved by the same person as the preceding one, 
it is perhaps neferable to the same period. Winiewski has conjectured 
that, while Nausicles was sent to Imbrus, some hostile neighbonan, per- 
haps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Salamis. Beiake 
understands it of the Cyprian Salamis ; but this is not so probable. 
The Charidemus here mentioned is not to be cenfonnded with Chari- 
denrns of Oreus, but is ihe person who, with JDemosthenes and oUiers, 
was demanded by Alexander after the taking of Thebes, and therenpon 
fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was afterwards put to dea^ 
(Diodorus, xvii. 80.) Diotimus also was one of the men demanded by 
Alexander. 

^ Such is the name which I give to the six junior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Thesmothetes. It does not indeed (any more ^an 
Thesmothetes itself) Convey a perfect idea of the official duties which 
they had to discharge ; yet it is by no means inappropriate, seeing ^at 
the ihost important part of them were of a judicial character. 
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Each of ikeae men, JBschines, was accountable for the office 
which he held, but not accoimtable for the matters in respect 
of which he was crowned. No more then am I ; for surely 
I have the same rights, under the same circumstances, as 
other pien. Have I given mojA>j 1 I am praised for that, 
not being accountable for what I gave. Did I hold office t 
Tes ; and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not 
of my bounties. Oh, but I was guilty of malpractices in 
office ! And you, present when the auditors brought me up,^ 
accused me not ? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what I had no accoimt to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn up in my £a,vour. By the 
portions of the bill which he never indicted it will appear 
that his prosecution is vexatious. Bead. 

THE DECBEB.' 

" In the archonship g£ Euthycles, on the twenty-second of 
Pyanepsion, in the presidency of the (Eneian tribe, Ctesiphon 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus moved : Whereas Demo- 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of Paaania, having been superin- 
tendant of the repair of the walls, and having expended on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to the people ; and whereas, having been 

^ Either before the popular assembly) or before their own court, the 
At/ytarripiojf, But I rather think the former. The accounts haying been 
•ent in to the AoTMrrcU, and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were passed as a matter of course, unless some accuser ap- 
peared ; but the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the Ao7i0^ were obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, and by public proclamation to ask whether 
aay ciiiteoL desired to accuse them. (J38ch. contra Ctesiph. 57.) 

SchSmann indeed (Pe Comitiis, 293) appears to take a different view. 

Demosthenes had passed the s<»ntiny of the Logistae, and had no charge 
preferred against him at the close of his official year. This however, in 
p<ttnt of law, was no answer to his opponent's argument ; for the legality 
at Cteriphon's measure was to be tried by reference to the time when 
he Introduced it, at which time Demosthenes had not cleared hhfoaeU' of 
hia official responsibility. 

' The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in all 
manuscripts. The terms of it do not agree with the recital in Uie 
indictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly 
be that in one we have the vpofioChtvpta, in the other the r^urfta as 
sanctioned by the assembly. 

VOL. II. B 
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50 THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

appointed/treasurer of 1^ theorio fund, he hath ghren to 
the theoi4o officers ^ <^ the tribes a hundred minas towards 
the sacrifices^ the council and people of Athens have resolyed 
to honour Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Paaania with 
public praise, for the goodiftss and generosity which he has 
shown throughout on every occasion towards the people of 
Athens, and to crown him with a golden crown, and to pro- 
claim the crown in the theatre, at the Dionysian festiTal, at 
the performance of- the new tragedies : the prodamation to 
be given in charge to the prize-master.** 

These were my donations; none of which have you in- 
1 dieted : the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifla then you 
confess to be legal; the requital of them you indict for 
illegality. In the name of heaven ! what sort of person can 
a monster of wickedness and malignity be, if not such a s 
person as this ? 
'X'j Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact, that thousands of thousands have been proclaimed, 
and I myself have been crowned often before. But by the 
Gods 1 are you so perverse and stupid, iEschines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that the party crowned has the same glory 
from the crown wherever it be published, and that the pro- 
clamation is made in the theatre for the benefit of those who 
confer the crown t For the hearers are all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and praise the parties who show 
their gratitude more than the party crowned. Therefore has 
our commonwealth enacted this law. Take and read me 4iie 
law itself. 

THE LAW. 

"Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns^ pror 
clamations thereof shall be made by them in their seveial 
townships, unless where any are crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival." 

Do you hear, JSschines, the law distinctly saying — " unless 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 

' Retake prefers taking 0f»puco7s as the neuter gender, ** the theoric 
eontributiona from all the tribes." Schaefer, Jacobs, and Pabst read 

09(i»pOlS, 
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be proclaimed ?** Why then, wretched maiii do yoa play the 
petdlb^fer ) Why manu&cture arguments ? Why don't you 
take hdtobore ^ for your malady ) Are you not ashamed to 
Imng on a cause for spite, and not for any offence f — ^to alter 
some lawi^ and to garble others, the whole of which should in 
justioe be read to persons sworn to decide according to the 
lawsf And you that act thus describe the qualities which 
bekmg te a friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
aoeor^ag to contract, and received it without having what 
the contract required; or as if friends of the people were 
known by words, and not by acts and measures ! And you 
bawl out» r^ardless of decency,' a sort of cart-language,' ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to me. 

Again, men of Athens — I conceive abuse to diSer from 

1 Hellebore was used by the ancients to poige the brain, and cure 
people of insanitj ; and because it grew abundantly in the island of 
Anticjra, " to send a person to Anticyra,** was as good as saying he was 
mad. Horace, Sat. 11. iii. 82 :— 

Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos oidine adite. 
Danda est Uellebori multo pars maxima aTaria: 
Kescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem. 
And ibid. 166 :— 

Naviget Antl<ghram : quid enim differt, banthrone 
Dones quicquid babes, an nunquam utare paratis t 
' With the ezpiession in the original compare Yiigil, Msl IX. 595, — 
Digna atque indigna relatu 
Vocifewttift, 
' Billingisgate, as the Londoners would say. 

It was the custdm of the Athenian women, in diyers solemn process 
Bioiis, especially at the Bleiisinian mysteries, when they were conveyed 
in open waggons or carts, io amuse themselves by jeering and joking one 
another, without the slightest regard to modesty or propriety of lan- 
guage. Hence rk ix rSv kfut^Sv trK^fifuira came to signify licentious 
and indeeeot abuse. no;&ir«t}cii' is used in the like sense, and also 
y^fvpi^w, because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
proeea^on stopped, the bantering of the ladies waxed peculiarly warm. 
Leland^bserves— '' The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and cannot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
could so far ibrget the modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But 
it is well if thid were the worst part of their conduct, or if thoy were 
guilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course of their 
attendance on these famous rites.'' Dionysius of Halicamassus, in his 
Boman Antiquities (YIL 72), compares this custom of the Athenians 
with the licence allowed'at a Roman triumph, where those who follow^ 
the procession were permitted to make fun of the generals and other 
men of distinction by squibs and jests. 

e2 
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aocusation in ihJM, that accusation has to do with offences for 
which the laws provide penalties, abuse with the scandal 
which enemies speals. against each other according to their 
humour.^ And I belieye our ancestors built tiiese courts, not 
I that we should assemble you here and bring forth the 8e<a:et8 
\ of private life for mutual reproach,' but to give us the means 
of convicting persc»[is guilty of crimes against the state. 
iEschines knew this as well as I, and y^ he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take as much as he gives; ' but 
before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one que»- 
tion — Should one call you the state's enemy, or mine, 
w^schines 1 Mine, of course. Yet, where you might, for any 
, offence which I committed, have obtained satisfaction for the 
people according to the laws, you neglected it — ^at the audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but where I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
prescription,* by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offence^ — and 
where the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
measures which were her own — ^here it is you have encoun- 
tered me. See if you are not the people's enemy, while you 
pretend to be mine ! 
i; b. Since therefore the righteous and true verdict is made 

* Compare Cicero pro Coelio : " Aliud est maledicere, aliud accnsare. 
Accosatio crimen desiderata rem ut definiat, hominem nt notet, ai^- 
mento probet, teste confirmet ; maledictlo autem nihil habet propositi, 
prseter contameliam ; qiue si petulantios jactatnr, conviciom, si faceting, 
urbanitas nominatar." 

* Literally: "speak to the reproach of one another secrets fpom, 
private life;" adhering to Bekker's reading of KoieSs, Jacobs: und 
schmdhend die Qtheimniese des PrivaUebena gegentieUig aufimdecken. 
Pabst, to the same effect. 

^ Lord Brougham jostly censures the English translatora^ who have 
not preserved the fitmiliar expression in the Greek, that so mM corre- 
sponds with our own. They are all upon stilts. He himself has : " Bo4 
even in this kind of conflict it is right that he should get as good as 
he brings.** 

^ " By the Statute of Limitations, as we should say." The 7pa^ 
wapav6iJMv could only be brought within a year after Ae decree. The 
c^0^yi) was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of the 
term of office, and the accuser was bound to appear when the aoixNintB 
were rendered, or before they were passed. See my article Hpo909tdtt Ui 
the Arch. Diet., also article £v0<^. 
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elear to all;^ but I must, it seems — ^though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of the calumnies uttered by 
my opponent — ^in reply to so many Miehoods, just mention 
some leading particufars concerning him, and show who he is, 
amd from whom descended, that so readily b^ins using hard 
words — and what language he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce * — 
Why, if my accuser had been .£acus, or Rhadamanthus, or j 
Minos, instead of a prat^,' a hack of the market, a pestOent 
scribbler, I don't think he would hare spoken sudi things, or 
found such ofifensiye terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, " 
Earth! O Sun! Virtue!''^ and the like; and again ap- 
pealing to Intelligenoe and £ducati6n, by wldch the honour- 
able is distinguished from the base : — all this you imdoubtedly 
heard from hia lips. Accursed one ! * ' What have you or 

1 Leland, following Wolf, mfen from this passage that there had been 
sotne acclamation in the court, which Demosthenes affects to consider as 
the general yoice of the jnry. I agree with Lord Brougham, that this is 
not a necessary inference fh>m the text, where the connexion with what 
goes before is plain and easy. 

' I have preserved the anacolathon of the <HriginaL In rU o^k t» 
&Krtifr€ I have converted the interrogative, which is onsuitable to our 
language, into an affirmative. This weakens the sentence, but as a com- 
pensation I strengthen AKyryrt. 

* The word oir§pfio\i6yos in the same sense occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xviL 18, where onr version is " babbler." The origin of this 
meaning is^ uncertain. n^pirptfifM dyopas describes a low fellow who 
frequented the market, where loose and dissolute characters of all 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Pabst render it, MarkUchreier, 
''mountebank," or "blackguard," as we should say. ArisUqdianes 
says in the Knights : 

irtii TnPTifits xd^ iyopSa c7 K<d Bpeurvs. 

* This occurs at the end of the speech agunst Ctesiphon. 

* hord Brougham's translation of i^iBapfjM is — " You abomination ; " 
npon which his reviewer has the following note : — 

. '^ It is quite dear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
teal' meaning of the word. We refer for explanaUon of it to Mitchell's 
edition of The Knights of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1099. He will 
tiiese*see that KdudapfM was an exp»tory victim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties sacrificing. Two 
saeh vietims-*-both men, according to some writers, but a male and 
female, according to others^-were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt and horror 
was attached to these KaBdpixara, But of all this Lord Brougham seems 
pofeetly nneonscious. We cannot translate, we can only approximate 
to the meaning of KoBapfm* It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mn 
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yours to do with virtue ? How should you discern what w**^*^ 
honourable or otherwise? How were you ever qualified J ^ 
What right have you to talk about education 1 Those who 
really possess it would never say as much of themselves, but 
rather blush if another did: those who are destitute like you, 
but make pretensions to it fi*om stupidity, annoy the hearers 
by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
desire. - ' 

;i>^. I am at no loss for materials concerning you and your 

fitmily, but am in doubt what to mention fin^; — whether how 
your &ther Tromes, being servant to Elpias, who kept a 
reading-school in the temple of Theseus, wore a weight of 
fetters and a collar;' or how your mother, by her morning 
spousals in the cottage ^byJI^;gLC|^aDutes,' reared up ybu, 
the beautiful statue, the eminent tOrd^te actor 1' — ^But^ all' 

Mitchell remarks on another occasion, requires the warm breath of 
commentatorship to come over it before it can be thawed into life acnd 
animation." 

This is a most nn&ir attack upon his Lordship. There is not the 
least objection to his translation, nor does it at all appear that the 
meaning of tedBapua was unknown to him. The observation abont 

tfp— frozen words ifTfiM. enough, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from translation. Jacobs renders it : i/u Schandfleck, Pabst : 

-^ ' * SdieuaaL Auger : « ScfiWrot." 

' WAxw, according to Beiske, is a round board with a hole in the 
middle, put on the necks of thievish slaves, to prevent them from 
reaching tiieir hands to their mouths. Or it may be, as Jacobs saja^ 
the stocki^ as in the Knights of Aristophanes, v. 702. 

where the Scholiast interprets ip if iro^itditp. Or simply a collar worn as 
a badge of servitude. Compare Plautus, Captivi, Act IL Sc. 8, v. 107 1 — 
Dl tibi omnes omnia optata afierant. 

Cum me tanto honore honestas, cumque ex vindis exlmis. 

Hoc quidem hand molestum est jam, quod coUus collariA caret 

* A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. Scha^or, how- 
ever, referring to the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (41^, 
where Atrometus is said to have taught his boys Tp^t r^ toG *Hft» t»9 
larpav, thinks that Heros was the name of a physician, who received the 
title of Calamites, because he set fractured bones with splinters of reeds. 
Dissen's explanation, to which Pabst inclines, is, that there was a statue 
rarmunded with reeds, of some unknown hero, a sort of ^tocnlapioi^ to 
whom the people ascribed a healing power. 

* A rpvrceympunils was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the characters in an Athenian tragedy were few in 
number ; the dialogue was never carried on by more than three pw» 
•ons besides the chorus, generally by two only. 
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kuow these thingB without my telling — Or how the gallej' 
piper HKHnmo^ the alaye of Dion of Phrearrii, removed her 
from that honourahle employment. But, by Jupiter and the 
gods ! I fear, in saying what is proper about you, I may be . , ^ 
thought to have diosen topics unbecoming to myselfl All 
this therefore I shall pass by, and commence with the acts A« * '*' ' 
of his own life; for indeed he came iint tif niimiiuin iibimiiIil/ i ' ' 
but of such as are execrated by the people.* Very lately — ^^ ^*^ > 
lately do I say 9 — it is but yesterday that he has become both ,. 
an Athenian and an orator--adding two syllables, he converted 
his Mher from Tromes to Atrometus,' and dignified his mother 
by the name of Glaucothea, who (as every one knows) was 
called Empusa;' having got that title (it is plain) from her 
doing and submitting to anything — how else could she have ; j 
got it? However, you are so ungratefid and wicked by ' ^ 
nature, that after being raised through the people frx)m servi- 
tude to freedom, frx)m b^gaiy to affluence, instead of return- 
ing their kindness, you work against them as a hireling 
politician. 

Of the iq)ee(^es, which it may possibly be contended he has 
made for the good of the country, I will say nothing : of the 
acts which he was clearly proved to have done for the enemy, 
I will remind you. 

What man present but knows of the outcast Antiphon,* 

I Beiake's interpretation is, " ohu, ^v cfs rur£p rvx^vrvy, non enim 
est :£8chine8 de genere hominnm triviiJi, vnlgari, sed nnus illorum 
inventn raronun hominnm, quos popnlos per prseconem public^ de- 
▼OTei." Diasen refers these words to & /3f /3^a»icf k Schaefer and Jacobs 
understand Sr fhvx*^ of ^^ parents of iEachines, bat, on the anthority 
of one mannseript, transpose the clause M^ - Kurapdirtu immediately 
after xiiyovs. According to my view, there is no necessity for the trans- 
position, the argument running thus— I will pass by this topic : his 
parentage was so disgraceful that he himself was ashamed of it; ixA so 
he chai^sed the names of his parents, to escape the shame. 

* Th>me8, from rp^/xM, would be a fit name for a slave; *Arp6nnros, 
''Intrepid,^ for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often resorted 
ta by the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity of 
tiie parly. 

' This denoted a frightfiil spectre or hobgoblin. According to Aris- 
tq^ianes (Frogs, 298}, it could change itself into various shapes. 

* 'Awcnpfl^t^drra is, " ousted from the register by the votes of his 
feUow^ownsmen," htfiAroL The members of each l^/ios, or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to reyise their register, and if any 
member was adjndg^ by a majority of Totes not to be a true citizen, i 
hia name was expunged. He might still appeal to a court of justice at I 
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who came into the city under promise to Philip that ho 
would bum your arsenal) I found him concealed in Pimus, 
and brought him before the Assembly; when this mischief- 
maker, shouting and clamouring that it was monstrous in a 
firee state that I should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and enter 
houses without warrant,^ procured his release. And had not 
the Council of Areopagus, discovering the fact, and perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search a^r the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow like that would have be^i 
rescued, would have slipped through the hands of justice^ and 
been sent out of the way by this dedaimer. As it was, you 
put him to torture and to death, as you ought this man 
also. ' The Coimcil of Areopagus were informed what .^ischines 
had done, and therefore, though you had elected him for your 
advocate on the question of the Delian temple,' in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the public 
interests, as you refeored the matter to the council, and gave 
them fidl powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Hyperides to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their ballots from the altar,' and not a single 

Athens ; but if the court affirmed the decision of the toimsm^ he mm 
sold for a slave. 

Antiphon (as it would appear) had been thus degraded from his rank 
as a citizen, and, in resentment of such usage, had entered into a trea- 
sonable engagement with the king of Macedon. Plutarch calls this 
proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitrary measure, <rf6ipa dpurro- 
Kparucdy roXlrtufM. Dinarchus brings it up against him in the speech 
upon his trial, but does not deny the guilt of Antiphon. 

* Without the authority of the Council. 

' The Athenians claimed the superintendence of the temple of Delos, 
which the Delians disputed with them. The question was referred to 
the decision of the Amphictyonic Council at Thermopylss, and eadi of 
the two states sent a deputy to plead their cause. Some fragoienta 
remain of a speech made by Hyperides on this occasion, entitled 
Beliacus. 

' This was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men-' 
tioned by Herodotus (YIIl. 123), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals met at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamis, to de- 
clariB what two men had done the greatest service in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of Neptune ; and while each awarded the 
first place to himself, the great miyority concurred in allowing th|^ 
second place to Themistodes. 

Another example may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes agiunst 
Macartatus, 1054. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 5 : " Athenis aiunt, cbm quidam apnd 
COS, qui sanct^ graviterque vixisset, et testimonium public^ dixisseti €^ 
ut moB Gnecorum est, jurandi caus& ad araa accederet," &c. 
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ballot was given for this wretch. To prove the truth of my 
\ gtatements, call me the witneaaes. 

WITNESSES. 

''We, Callias of Sunium, Zenon of Phljus, Cleon of Phale- 
rum^ DemoniouB of Marathon, testify for Demosthenes in the 
name of all, that, the people having formerly elected .^Ischines 
for tiieir advocate before the Amphictyons on the question of 
the Delian temple, we in coimcil determined that Hyperides 
^ was mwe worthy to plead on behalf of the state, and Hype- 
rides was ownmissioned.'* 

Tfans^ b^ removing this man when he was al)Out to plead, 
and i^po^tiDg another, the coimcil pronounced him a traitor 
and an ehemy. 

Sndi is one of this boy's* political acts, similar— is it 
noti — to what he charges me with. Now let me remind 
you of another. When Philip sent Python* of Byzantium, 
together with an embassy from all his own allies, with the 
intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and prov- 
ing her in tiie wrong, then — when Python swaggered and 
poured a flood of abuse' upon you — I neither yielded nor 
gave way; I rose and answered him, and betrayed not the 
ri^ts of tiie commonwealth. So plainly did I convict Philip 
of injustice, that his very allies rose up and acknowledged it ; 
while .^schines fought his battle, and bore witness, aye, Mse 
witness, against his own country. 

Nor was this enough. Again, some time afterwards, he 
was found meeting Anazinus the spy at Thraso's house/ A 

^ I( SMans " a fine ffdlow,** as we say ironically. Jaeobs {nreserves the 
<»igkii^;lMm : de» J^tnglings, Pabst : Buhen. Leland and SpUlan : " this 
no&i jMSBonage." frauds: "You haye hereon^ gallant instance of 
his pontics." 

' nobablj on the same occasion when the second Philippic was 
spoim. 

* Vltit the original itoAX^ piarn compare Horace, Sai I. vii. 28, ~ 

Tnm Prsenestinus salso multoque flnenti 
Bxpressa arbusto regerit conricia. 

* Aliai^uB was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to have oo- 
cumA B.a 842. .fischines, in his speech (85), asserts that the whole 
affiUVilte a eontrivance of Demosthenes, to prevent an impeachment 
with which he had threatened him ; and he reproaches Demosthenes 
wi& tering pat a man to the rack, at whose house in Oreus he had 
lodg«i and Teoei?ed hospitality. 
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man, I say, who had a private meeting and conference with an 
emissary of the foe, must himself have been a 1^7 by natara 
and an enemy to his coimtry. To prove these statements^ 
call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

''Teledemus son of Cleon, Hyperides son of Callfieschras, 
Nicomachus son of Diophantus, testify for Demosthenes, aa 
they swore before the generals, that iEschines son of Atro- i 
metos of CothocidflB did, to their knowledge, meet by night in 
Thraso's house, and confer with Anaxinuef, who was adjudged 
to be a spy of Philip. These depositions were letumed before 
Nicias,^ on the third of HecatombsBon.*' 

A vast deal besides that I could say about him I omit. 
For thus (methinks) it is. I could produce many more such 
cases, where w^schines was discovered at that period assisting 
the enemy and harassing me. But these things are not tre^ 
sured up by you for careful remembrance or proper resent- 
ment. You have, through evil custom, given large licence to 
any one that chooses to supplant and calumniate your honest 
counsellors, exchanging the interest of the state for the plea« ^ 
sure and gratification of hearing abuse; and so it is easier mi. 
safer always to be a hireling serving your enemies, than %, 
statesman attached to you. 
I ^ a , That he should cooperate openly with Philip before ike 

war, was shocking — heaven and earth ! could it be o&i^- ] 
wise? — against his country! Yet allow him if you 'plm^ 
allow him this. But when the ships had openly been made : 
prize, Chersonesus was ravaged, the man was marching agadlitt ' 
Attica, matters were no longer doubtful, war had begun-*— j 
nothing that he ever did for you can this n^oious iainkio- 
mouther' show — not a resolution has iBschines, great or taaijL^ 

* It is uncertain whether this Nicias is the name of a spunons aireUlB^ '! 
or the secretaiy of the council, or an error for Nlcomachus, who 1||^ 
archon B.a 841. Jacobs translates it : unter dem Nikias. Pabst, Ai{j[[P^ 
Leland, and Francis, the same. Spillan is with me. ^ .'1^ 

* Some of the translators, following an interpretation given hy^if { 
grammarians {tfipurHis, i^i\o\ol9opos)t take this word as having lefaJMiiJ 
to the acrimonious language of iEkchines, the Iambic metre ha^nll% 1 
anciently been the vehicle of satire as we learn from Horace, An 
Poet 79, 

Archilochum proprio rabies armavit lambo. - . .- "^ 

But it is better to understand the epithet as hsring reference tam 
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K>ii0^»ixig the interests of the state. If he asserts it, let 
dm prcfve it now whilst mj watergiass is running.^ But 
here is none. He is reduced to an altematiye; — either he 
lad no &xilt to find with my measures, and therefore moyed 
lone against them; or he sought the good of the enemy, and 
herefixre would not propose any better. 

Bid he idiBtain from speaking as well as moving, when any U / ^o . 
aiadiief was to be done to you 1 Why, no one else could 
peafe a word. Other things, it appears, the country could 
nduxe^ and he could accomplish without detection : but one 
astaei he adbieved, Athenians, which crowned all he had 
lone before ; on wUch he lavished that multitude of words, 
ecounting the decrees against the Amphissian Locrians, in 
opes of distorting the truth. But the thing admits it not. 
^ol never will you wash yourself clean* from your per- 
jrmances there — ^talk as long as you will ! 

la your presence, men of Athens, I invoke all the gods and 
loddeeses to whom the Attic territory belongs, and Pythian 

h€»trical profeedon of iBschixies. Schaefer takes it to signify a penon 
rho qpoik the yerses by bad pronunciation ("an iambic^gulper'' — 
'anben-verMhlucker), Passow, in his dictionaiy, explains it of one who 
sams by heart and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs follows 
Ichaefer. Pabst : lamben-echnapper. Leland : " theatrical ranter." 

* The Athenian^ to prevent the parties from saying more than was 
leoessary, timed tiiem by a glass, in which water trickled through 

nanow tube, like sand in one of our minute^lasses. The measure of 
rater was not always the same, and varied according to the importance 
f tlM eause. Mention is made of a certain quantity of water being 
Uowod in certain causes ; but this gives us no idea of the leng^ of 
Ime, as we do not know the construction of the glass. Our best evi- 
finoe of this is the length of the speeches which have come down to 
s. Sadi party was eommonly allowed to have two speeches, the defen- 
^mt having the last reply; and the second speech might be half as long 
s the first. If either got a friend to plead for him, he gave up so mu^ 
f hift own time as the friend's speech would occupy. The admeasure- 
yst$, of the water was seen to by the supermtending magistrate. An 
flBcer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it whenever a witness 
ras called, or a law or other document was reiad to the jury. 

* The reviewer of Lord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines in 
rocMI^ Act II. Scene 2~ 

" Will all great Keptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand) * 

lompaie also what Lady Macbeth says. Act Y. Scene 1 — 

** Out ! damned spot,** kc 
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Apollo the Father-god ' of our state; and I implore them ibll f 
As I shall declare the truth to you, as I declared it m jorsr 
assembly at the time, the very mom^it I saw this wretdi 
putting his hand to the work — ^for I perceived, instantly per- 
ceived it — BO may they grant me fiivour and protection ! If 
from malice or personal rivalry I bring a &lse charge agaimt 
my exponent, may they cut me off from every blessing I 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assurance l| 
Because, though I have documents lying in the pnblld 
archives, from which I shall clearly prove my asserti^M^ 
though I know you remember the &cts, I fear this man may 
be considered unequal to the mischief which he has wrotiglit|l 
as before happened, when he caused the destruction of ibi 
imhappy Phocians by his false reports to you. 
... The Amphissian war,* I say — ^which brought PMMp td 

^ ElatSi, which caused him to be chosen gener^ of the Am-i 

phictyons, which ruined everything in Greece — ^was thift 
man's contrivance. He is the single author of all our hea;viesl 
calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in tbt 
assembly — " You are bringing a war, iEschines, into Attioit 
an Amphictyonic war" — but his packed party' would ttdt 
let me be heard; the rest wondered, and supposed that I wM 
bringing an idle charge against him out of personal enmitjr*! 
However, the real character of those transactions, the purpose 
for which they were got up, the manner in which they wMi 
accomplished, hear ye now, men of Athens, as ye were pt¥^ 
vented then. You will see that the thing was well oott^ 
certed, and it will help you much to get a knowledge m 
public affidrs, and what oaftiness there was in Philip yW 
will observe. ^ 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the war 
Athens, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians .1 

^ So called, as being the fiither of Ion, the ancient king of 
See the Ion of Earimdes. 

' See Appendix Ia. 

* Literally, *' those who had come on request and were iM 
together," t.6. at the special request or inyitation of JBschines ttilj 
friends, — ^by appointment or concert Pabst has: wdche der Fi 
dung gem/iaa zumminenliidten, Jacobs: die zi{folge der At^o 
zusammenhieUen, Francis, the only English translator who 
the meaning, has : " some of his party, conyened by him for 
pose.*' But the some is wrong, for ol goes with ovyKoBitfieyou 
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Though your generals fought agaiuBt him without 
<»rtiine or skill, yet from the war itself and the crjufiers he 
foffered infinite damage. He could neither export any of 
^ produce of his country, nor import what he needed. He 
VB& not then superior to you at sea, ncur able to reach Attica, 
mksB the ThessaHans followed him and the Thebans gave 
dm a passage ; so that, while he overcame in war the generals 
rbcfflei you s^it out — such as they were — I say nothing about 
liat---he found himself distressed by the difiference of your 
coal position and means.' Should he urge either Thessalians 
vc Tli^bans to march in his own quarrel against you, none, he 
haa^t, would attend to him : but should he, under the pre- 
ence of taking up their common cause, be elected general, he 
rusted partly by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his 
lids more easily.* He sets to work therefore— observe how 
tieverly — ^to get the Amphictyons into a war, and create a 
Usturt)ance in the congresa For this he thou^t they would 
Bfi mediately want him. Now, if any of the presbyters com- 
nissicmed by Emielf or any of his ailies brought it forward, 
te imagined that both Thebans and Thessalians would suspect 
the thing, and would all be on their guard ; whereas, if the 
igent were an Athenian and commissioned by you his oppo- 
lents, it jEfilild easily pass unnoticed. And thus it turned out. 
How did he effect his purpose ?^ He hires the prosecutor. 
^0 one (I believe) was aware of the thing or attending to it, 
md so— just as these things are usually done at Athens — 
Eschines was proposed for Pylsaan deputy, three or four held 
ip their hands for him, and his election was declared. When 
iiothed with the dignity of the state he arrived amoag-^e 
Vjnphictyons, dismissing and disregarding all besides, he 
lastened to execute what he was hired for. He makes up a 
iretfy speech and story, showing how the CirrhsBan plain 
ame to be consecrated ; reciting this to the presbyters, men 
inmed to speeches and unsuspicious of any consequences, he 
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^ That i% the position of the countries that were the seat of irar, and 
he different character of the resources which each of the belligerent 
•artiei possessed. For example, Philip's standing army could not 
irevent the Athenians annoying him with their fleets and cruisers, 
acobs : durch die NaJiur der OerUichkeU und durch das, was Beiden 
u CMwtstand. 

' Jacobs: so ,hoJe er leichter, hier durch Beriickung, dort durch 
7€berredung, zwn Zidt zu kamm^k 
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procures a vote £rom them to walk round the district^ irhii 
the Amphissians maintained they had a right to cu]!liii«t 
but which he charged to be parcel of the sacred plain. S 
Locrians were not then instituting any suit against us,or4n 
such proceeding as iEschines now falsely alleges.^ This wi 
show you — ^It was impossible (I &ncy) for the Locrians i 
carry on process against our commonwealth without a dt 
tion. Who summoned us then 1 In whose archonship I ik 
who knows — point him out. You cannot. Tour pi^eieiM 
was. flimsy and false. 

When the Amphictyons at the instance of this man wAlfa 
over the plain, the Locrians fell upon them and w^^slg 
speared them all; some of the presbyters they earned 6 
captive. Complaints having followed, and war beii^ stim 
up against the Amphissians, at first Cottyphus led an ann 
composed entirely of Amphictyons; but as some never earn 
and those that came did nothing, measures were taken again 
the ensuing congress by an instructed gang, the old tmitpi 
of Thessaly and other states, to get the command for HSBf 
And they had found a Mr pretext : for it was necessary^ ^ 
said, either to subsidise themselves and maintain a merceuii 
force and fine all recusai\ts, or to elect him. What neei( 
many words? He was thereupon chosen general; and ^ 
mediately afterwards collecting an army, and mi ii ^Qb ip 
professedly against Cirrha, he bids a long fiurewell to ifc 
Cirrhaeans and Locrians, and seizes Elatea. Had n^ t^ 
Thebans, upon seeing this, immediately changed their mine 
and sided with us, the whole thing would have fallen ^cft 
torrent upon our country. As it was, they for the iiM^baiA 
stopped him; chiefly, Athenians, by the kindness of «xtf 
divinity to Athens, but secondly,* as far as it could depend ti 

1 .^schines had stated in his speech (70), that tfae Ampldsui 
Locrians proposed to fine the Athenians fifty talents, finr an inseiiplk 
which they had pat on a golden shield in the temple, commemontii 
the alliance of the Thebans with Persia. This he all^^ to have bee 
the cause of his own proceeding against them. See, as to all tha 
details, Appendix IX. 

' Pabst : toirUen die von den Thesaaliem und avs andem S04ki 
welche dazu achon angeleitet tmd Idngst wMeckt gesinnt wareit^ dm 
Philipp zum Feldherm enodJUt ward, 

* Jacobs: hielten Jene ihn wenigstens vom plStdichen Vordringt 
ab. Pabst : hielten Jene wenigstena den plotzliaien Andrang a^* 

* Brougham expresses cT'fa by "under Providence." Lelaad ha 
given the same turn before him. And it is a good one. 
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r a toD^ xnaii^ tiirough me. Give me thote decrees, and the 
\- dates of the Beveial transactions, that you may know what 

mischie& this pestilent creature has stirred up with impunity. ^ 
; Bead me the decrees. 

' THB DEGBBE OF THB AMPmOTTONB. 

'' In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spring congress, it ' ^ ^ 
\ hatli been resolved by the deputies and councillors * of the 
i Amphiotycms, and by the assembly of the Amphilstyons, 
' seeing that tJie Amphissians trespass upon the sacred plain 
i md sow and depasture it with cattle, tiiat the deputies and 
' Gounoillors do enter thereupon and define the boundaries 
[ with pillars, and enjoin the Amphissians not to trespass for 
\ the future." 

ANOTHEB DSOBBE. 

** In the priesthood of Clinagoras,' at the spring congress, it 

haitii been resolved by the deputies and councillors of the 

Amphictyons and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, 

seeing that the people of Amphissa have partitioned among 

i iliemselves the sacred plain and cultivate and feed cattle upon 

[' -Qtfi same, and on being interrupted have come in arms, and 

; wHii force resisted the general council of the Greeks, and have/ 

wrgtmded some of them : that Cottyphus the Arcadian,' who 

I Ja& been elected general oijAxe Amphictyons, be sent am-» 

IbiMador to Philip of Macedmi^ and do request him to come 

^ to tiie aid of Apollo and the Amphictyons, that he may not 

I a^^Qbr the god to be insulted by the impious Amphissians; 

jwl do announce that the Greeks who are members of the 

JiU^ctyonic Council appoint him general with absolute 

^jBiawread the dates of these transactions. They correspond 
jflHiflie time when .^Ischines was deputy. Read. 
. •«■■ 

r^ < iwie the ednstitution of the AmpMctyonic Council, see Appendix I. " — - 

' * 'UNr tuanae of the priest seems to mark the year, as that of the 

at Athens. As this decree must have been passed at a different 

li from the one first cited, it has been coiyectured that either the 

«f the miest is wrong, or Uiat hr^piinis should be read here instead 

«# i^m^ See Appendix IX. 

!> *'-3behine8 calls Cottjphus a Pharsalian. Winiewski supposes he 

S— If ittW migrated from Arcadia to Pharsalus. Or *apffd\ios may be 
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DATES. 

"Mnesithldes * archon, on the sixteenth of the mouth 
Anthesterion.'* 

Now give me the letter which, when the Thebans would 
not hearken to Philip, he sends to' his allies in Peloponnesus, 
that you may plainly see even from this, how the true 
motives of his enterprise, his designs i^ainst Greece and the 
Thebans and yourselves, were concealed by him, whilst he 
affected to be taking measures for the common good luider a 
decree of the Amphictyons. The man who furnished him 
with these handles and pretexts was iEschines. Bead. 

THE LETTER OF PHILIP. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the magistrates ' and council- 
lors of the confederate Peloponnesians and to all the other 
allies greeting: Whereas the Locrians sumamed Oaolian, 
dwelling in Amphissa, commit sacrilege against the temple a* 
Apollo at Delphi, and coming with arms despoil the sacred 
plain, I propose with your assistance to avenge the god, and 
to chastise people who violate any part of our recognised reli- 1 
gion. Wherefore meet me with arms in Phocis, bringing! 
, provisions for forty days, in the ensuing month of Loua^ as 
we style it, Boedromion, as the Athenians, Panemus, as thel 
Corinthians. Those who do not meet us with all their forces, 
we shall visit with punishment* Farewell." 

You see, he avoids all private pleas, and has recotirse to an 
Amphictyonic. Who was it, I say, that helped him to this] 
contrivance — ^that lent him these excuses 1 Who is most to) 
blame for the misfortunes which have happened t Surely! 
iEschines. Then^ go not about saying, Athenians, that^ 

^ The archon is wrong. It was Theophrastus, as we. learn from tkol 
speech of JESschines. 

2 Afifuovpyoi was the title given to magistrates in many of the Pel<H 
ponnesian states, especially in Elis and Achaia. j 

* I have followed the reading of Schaeter and Jacobs, who om^ tk 
words roTs 5^ avfifiovKois rifuy Kufkivois. Pabst follows Wolf and ^h^it 
who read rots ih rifuy avycarrfiaoun nca/Sfjfjiti xpno'6fi€0a av/ifit^Km9f fIJ 
8^ /Ai) trpotrecfityois iriCnfjdou. Spillan renders it: ''Such as attml « 
with all their forces we shall use as our advisers, those who olMQp I 
not we shall fine." 

* Leland renders this : " Yet mistake me not, Athenians : whem 
public calamities are the subject of your conversation, say nottkilt 
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one man has inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
and earth ! It was not a single man, but a number of mis- 
creants in every state, -^schines was one of them; and, 
were I obliged to speak the truth without reserve, I should 
not hesitate to call him the common pest ' of all that have 
since been ruined, men, places, cities : for whoever supplies 
ike seed, to him the crop is owing. I marvel indeed, you 
turned not your faces away the moment you beheld lum. 
But there is a thick darkness, it seems, between you and the 
truth. 

The mention of this man's treasonable acts brings me to I i -^ 
the part which I have myself taken in opposition to him. It 
is &ur you should hear my account of it for many reasons, 
but chiefly, men of Athens, because it would be a shame, 
when I have undergone the toil of exertions on your behalf 
that you should not' endure the bare recital of them. 

When I saw that the Thebans, and I may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip's partisans and the corrupt 
men of either state, as to disregard and take no precaution 
against a danger which menaced both, and required the 
utmost precaution, (I mean the suffering PhiHp's power to 
increase,) and were readily disposed to enmity and strife with 
each other; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not pijJy 
because in my own judgment I deemed such vigilaiice expe- 
dient, but knowing that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
aU along desired to bring about that union, and, whilst they 
were frequently opposed upon other matters, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in their lifetime — ^you reptile ! 
— you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are 
accusing them in their graves :^ for the Theban policy that 

owe them entirely to a single person." From this it appears that he 
nadeotood ip^* ^rds to mean JBschines. • I agree with those interpreters 
who anderstand it of Philip. 

> G<^Bi^are YiigU, Maeid II. 673 : 

Trojae et patriae commnnis Erinnys. 
And Cicero, Philippic II. " Ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste hnic relpnb- 
licfe causa belli, cansa pestis atqne exitii mit." That Cicero had this 
passage of Demosthenes in his eye, appears al^ from another sentence, 
oecorring shortly before—" Ut igitnr in seminibns est causa arborom 
et stirpinm, sic hujns Inetnosissimi belli semen tu fhisti" 

' KlpaSos has been yarionsly rendered by the translators. The^ idea 
intended to be conveyed is tiiat of a sly, sneaking fellow. Spillan has : 
VOL. n. F 
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you reproach me with is a chaige less affecting me than 
them, who approved that alliance before I did. But I mttat 
return. — I say, when .£schines had excited the war in 
Amphissa, and his coadjutors had helped to establish enmity 
with ThebeSy Philip marched against us — that was the object 
for which these persons embroiled the states — ^and had W6 
not roused up a little in time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves : so &r had these men carried matters. In what 
position you then stood to each other, you will learn from 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and 
read them. 

PEOBBE.* 

" In the archonshij) of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth of 
the month Elaphebolibn, in the presidency of the Erechthdan 
tribe, by the advice of the Council and the Generals : Whereas 
Philip hath taken possession of certain neighbouring cities, 
and is besieging others, and finally is preparing to advance 
against Attica, setting our treaty at nought, and designs to 
break his oaths and the peace, in violation of our commcm 
engagements : The Council and People have resolved to send 
unto him ambassadors, who shall confer with him, and exhort 
him above all to maintain his relations of fimity with us and 
his convention, or it not, to give time to the Commonwealtli 
for deliberation, and conclude an armistice until the month 
Thargelion. These have been chosen from the Council; 
Simus of Anagyrus, Euthydemus of Phlyus, Bulagoras of 
Alopece." 

ANOTHER DECREE. 

" In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the 
month Munychion, by the advice of the Polemarch : Whereas 
Philip designs to put the Thebaus at variance with us, and 
hath prepared to advance with his whole army to the j^aces 
nearest to Attica, violating the engagements that subdst 
between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

'* base wretch." Francis : " vile animal.*' Leland : " scandal to homani^." 
Brougham : ** crafty creature.** Jacobs : Schlange, Pabst : sdUauer 
Fvchs. Auger : *^ coeur faux et perfide.** 

I have followed Bekker^s reading of aUredveu But the other trans- 
lators read ourxi^vei, which is found in most manuscripts. 

1 The archon in this and the following decree is wrong, Lyaimaebidea 
having been archon in the year when these events happened. 
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unto him a herald and ambassadors, who shall request and 
call upon him to conclude an armistice, so that the people 
may take measures according to circumstances; for now they 
do not purpose to march out in the event of anything reason- 
able.' Nearchus son of Sosinomus and Polycrates son of 
Epiphron have been chosen from the Council ; and for herald, 
Eunomus of Anaphlystus from the People." 

Now read the answers: — 

THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS* 

'' Hiilip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Athens greeting : Of the part which you have taken in refe- 
rence to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
exertions you are making to gain over the Thessalians and 
Thebans, and also the Boeotians. ' Since they are more pru- 
dent, and wiU not submit their dioice to your dictation, but 
stand by their own interest, you shiftjour jj;roimd, and 
sending ambassadors and a herald to me, you talk of engage- 
ments and ask for an armistice, although I have given you 
no offence. However I have given audience to your ambas- 
sadors, and I agree to your request and am ready to conclude 
an armistice, ^ you will dismiss your evil counsellors and 
d^rade them as they deserve. Farewell" ^ 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANS. 

''Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting: I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed however 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put Mth in their promises and to espouse their f 
poli^. But since I have discovered that you would rathelr . 
ryiftint^^" peace with me than follow the counsels of others, I ' 

1 That is, "if Philip conducts himself with moderation— with tole- 
rable forbearance — ^grants reasonable conditions — or the like.'* The 
commentators haye been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians, to avoid com- 
mitting themselves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irresolution 
and despondency. Jacobs: dennjetzt hat ea noch nichl bescMossm 
tmszurUcken bei irgend mSssigen JSedingungen. Pabst : denn jetzt ist 
da8 Volk bei BemUigung ertr&glicher Bedingungen keineswegs €«•• 
9chlos8en gegen PhUipp auszurucken, 

f2 
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praise you the more on divers accounts, but chiefly because 
you have consulted in this business for your safety, and jae- 
serve your attachment to me, which I trust will be of no 
small moment to you, if you persevere in that determination. 
Farewell" 

Philip having thus disposed the states towards each oth^ 
by his contrivances, and being elated by these decrees and 
answers, came with his army and seized Elatea, confident 
that, happen what might, you and the Thebans could never 
again unite. What commotion there was in the city you 
idl know; but let me just mention the most strik ing cir- 
cumstances. '^ 
f (^Q. It was evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents, that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from their market-stalls, 
and set fire to the wicker-frames ; * others sent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was ftiU of 
commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presidents 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went^ to the 
assembly, and before they could introduce" oi* prepare "flie 
question,* the whole people were up in their seats.* When 
the council had entered, and the presidents had reported 
their intelligence and presented the courier, and he had 
made his statement, the crier asked — " Who wi^es to 
speak 1" — ^and no one came forward. The crier put the 

^ Beiske thinks the object of this proceeding was to clear the g^nnd 
of the market, that the people might be stationed there in arms during 
the night. Leland says it was *' to clear the place for an assembly, and 
in their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and iiu)^_^. 
violent method." But the assembly was held in the Puyx, and v^ m' " 
the market Another writer has conjectured that the presidents meant 
to force the citizens to attend to public buuness. Schaefer's is the more 
probable exphmation, that the stalls were burned for a fire-signal^ to 
bring the people from the rural districts into the city. 

' According to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
drew up some formal question or bill to be submitted to the people. 
This was the xpofiovKwfM, In the present case, being a spedal meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing more 
than the heads of a question, to be afterwards put in the shape of a 
decree if necessary. Jacobs translates these words : ehe der Seniu nock 
sein OeschSft voUbracht und einen vorl&ufigen Beschhisa grfastl hatte, 
Pabst : ehe noch der SencU seine Verhandlungen beendigi und etn Cfui- 
achten abgefasH hcUte. See Schomann, de Comitiis, chap. ix. 

« On the hiU of the Pnyx. 
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question repeatedly — still no man rose, though all the gene- 
rals were present and all the orators, and our country with 
her common voice called for some one to speak and save her 
— for when the crier raises his voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the common voice of our country. If those 1 7 ' 
who desired the salvation of Athens were the proper parties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians wotdd 
have risen and mounted the platform; for I am sure you all ' 
desired her salvation — li those of greatest wealth, the three- 
hundred' — ^if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealthy, the men who afterwards gave such ample donations; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. But that occa- 
sion, that day, as it seems, called not only for a patriot and a 
wealthy man, but for one who bad closely followed the pro- . 
oeedings from their commencement, and rightly calculated 
for what object and purpose Philip carried them on. A man 
who was ignorant of these mattais, or had not long and care- 
fully studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, 
would neither see what measures were needful, nor be com* 
potent to advise you. 

Well then — I was the man called for upon that day. I | 7 ; 
came forward'and addressed you. What I said, I beg you for 
two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, that of 
all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
patriot's post' in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speaking and moving what your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain large experience for the future in all your 
political concerns.' 

I said — those who were in such alarm imder the idea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion, 

» See vol. I. pp. 62, 801. 

* Auger has the following note, whether fiuidfal or not, I leave to the 
jndjpnent ci the reader : — '* On doit remarqner que D^mosthene affecte ^ 
de Be ser?^ de ee mot poite dans plusiears endroits de son discours, 
eomme poor hire entendre que s'il avoit, comme guerrier, abandonn6 
Bon poete k la bataiUe de Ch6roD6e, 11 ne I'aToit jamais abandonn^, 
comme ministre, il la t6te des affidres." 

* T^f wifftrf wokiTtias, " the whole range of politics— that political 
knowledge whidi conoemed the Athenian public.!' As Lord Brougham 
expresses it : ** you may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
for the future." Leland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the political 
actions of Demoethenes. 
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understand the position of af&irs; for I wa« sure^ had that 
really been so, we should have heard not of his being at 
Elatea, but upon our frontiers : he was oome however, I knew 
for certain, to make all right for himself in Thebes. '^ Let 
me inform you/' said I, " how the matter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possible either to bribe or deceive he : 
has at his command;' those who have resisted him &om the | 
first and still oppose him he can in no way prevail upon : > 
what then is his meaning, and why has he seized upon, 
Elatea ) He means, by displaying a force in the neighbour- 
hood, and bringing up his troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to intimidate his adversaries, that they may either 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or be compelled. 
Now " — said I — " if we determine oa the present occasion to 
rememb^ any unkindness which the Thebans have done us, 
and to regard them in the character of enemies with distrust, 
in the first place, we shall be doing just what Philip would 
desire ; in tiie next place, I fear, his present adversaries em* 
bracing his firiendship and all Philippising with one consent, 
they ^nll both march against Attica. But if you will hearken * 
to me, and be pleased to examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
believe it will meet your approval, and I shall dispel the 
danger impending over Athens. What then do I advise ? — 
First, away with your present fear; and rather fear all of ye 
for the Thebans — ^they are nearer harm than we are— to them 
the peril is more immediate : — ^next I say, march to Eleusis, 
all the fighting-men and the oavahy, and show yourselves to 
t the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing ^at, as 
the &ction who sell their country to PhUip have an army to 
support them at Elatea,^so the party that will contend foif 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they are assailed. 
Further I recommend you to elect ten ambassadors, and em- 
power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
for going there and for the out-march. When the ambaa- 
sadors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat the matter? Pray attend particularly to this — ^Aak 
nothing of the Thebans; (it would be dishonourable at this 
time ;) but offer to assist them if they require it, on the plea 

^ So Lord Brougham, whom I have followed; and so Jacobs ex« 
presses it: hater mU in seiner OeuxxlL 
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that they are in extreme danger, and we flee the fttture hotter 
than they do. If they accept this o£fer and hearken to our 
conns^ so shall we have accompliflhed what we desire, and 
oiu* conduct will look ' worthy of the state : should we mis* 
cany, they will have themselves to hlame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonotirable or 
mean." 

This and more to the like effect I spoke, and left the 
platform. It was appraved hy all; not a word was sfidd 
against me. Nor did I make the speech without moving, nor ] ^ 
make the motion without imdertaking the emhassy, nor un- 
dertake the emhassy without prevtoling on the Thehans.' 
From the heginning to the end I went through it all; I gave ' 
m/self entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which 
encompassed Athens. 

Produce me the decree which then passed Now, .Slschines, / s ^ 
how would you have me descrihe you, and how myself, upon 
that day ? Shall I call myself Batalus,' your nickname of 
reproach, and you not even a hero of the common sort, hut 
one of those u jpon the stage, Cresphontes or Greon, or the ? 

^ I haye taken «poox4f(«rof as Jaeobfl, Pabst» Anger, Le1and» and 
BpilUn haye taken it Compare Sophodes, Electia, 680, and Brunek's note. 
hn\ yhp j|xaov t 2f t^ itKw6p 'EXArfSor 

Bat the Bense of " pretext," in which Schaefer nnderatands the word, is 
by no means unsuitable to the passage. 

* Lord Brongham has a good note on the different modes of taming 
this ftmoos elimaz, which is cited as an example by Qninctilian, and 
thus Imitated by Cicero, pro Hilone, — " Neqne yero se populo solom 
■ed etiam Senatoi oommisit; neqne Senatni mode, sed etiam publicis 
ddiis et armis ; neqne lis tantom, yerum etiam cyns potestati cut 
I totam rempnbliaun, omnem It^ise paoem, cnncta popnli Roman! 



* The origin of this nickname is donbtfoL The early critics were 
not agreed npon it, as we learn from Flntarch. libanins, in the Life o 
Demosthenes, w^ that Batalns was an effeminate flnteplayer in Asia 
Miner; which seiems to agree with the words of Jischines, in his speech 
on the Bmbassy, (pu 41,) where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalns when a boy, 9i* aXarxpovprfieaf icai jaroidiar { afterwards he receiyed 
the name of 'Apyia (a sort of serpent), on acoonnt of the unnatnral 
aetiim against his goardians ; and, in his later years, 2vico^m)f, " the 
oommoBi name ef all scoundrels." Compare page 45 of the same speech ; 
and pages 17 and 18 of the speech against Timarchns, where it is all^a^ed, 
that Demosthenes himself joked about the name of Batalus, and said it 
was a lenn of endearment used by his aunt 
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(Enomaus "whom you execraWy murdered once at Colyttusl 
Well ; upon that occasion Tthe Batalus of Paeania was mGtB 
serviceable to the state than you the (Enomaus of Cothodd^B. 
You w^'pf no earthly use ; I did everything which became 
a good eitizen. Read the decree. 

THE DECREE OF DEMOSTHENES. 

" In the archonship of Nausicles,* in the presidency of the 
JBantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Pseania moved : Whereas Philip king 
of Macedon hath in time past been violating the treaty <^ 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of his oaths and those laws of justice which are recog- 
nised among all the Greeks, and hath been annexing tmto 
himself cities that no way belong to him, and hath besi^ed 
and taken some which belong to the Athenians without any 
provocation by the people of Athens, and at the present 
time he is making great advances in cruelty and violence 
forasmuch as in certain Greek cities he puts garrisons and 
overturns their constitution, some he razes to the ground 
and sells the inhabitants for edaves, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his 
own country or character, making an insolent use of his 
present fortune, and forgetting thai from a petty and insigni- 
ficant person he has come to be unexpectedly great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,* less seriously regarded the 



{^^ 



^ Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and one of the Heraclidae, was the 
liero of a lost play of Euripides ; Creon is the well known character in 
the (Edipus and Antigone of Sophocles : (Enomaus, the king of SliB, 
and fiEither of Hippodamia, was tiie hero of a tragedy of Ischandcor, In 
the performance of which .^schines was hissed off the stage at Oolytta% 
one of the Attic townships. 

* The archon was Lysimachides. 

* Jacobs : doss er nur barbarische, wenn gleich ihm angehOrige SftH^ 
wegnahm, Pabst : die zwar diesem VoUce geh&rten, aber von BdarbONn 
bewohnt waren. They have both adopted Schaefer's interpretatkd #f 
tBUts, as 1 have done. Schaefer thus comments on the passage : " Sdli^ 
totius psephismatis hsBC vis, hie tenor est, nt Athenienses anna Bomisn 
yideantur, non suorum causft commodorum, quad amissa recuperent^ Md 
ob communem Grsecise salntem. Ceterum hoc decretnm numerett %IE 
illustrissimis monumentis summse Atheniensium vanitatls, coi onMii 
ita velificarentur, ut vel e mythicis temporibus mellitos rerboroBi 
globulos repeterent." 
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ofience giyen to themBelves, but now that they see Greek 
dties outraged and some destroyed, they think it would be 
mons^x>us and unworthy of their anoestral glory to look on 
while l^e Greeks are ensJaved : Therefore it is resolved by the iSn^. 
Goundl and People of Athens, that having prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the liberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two himdred 
ships to sea, and their admiral shall sail up into ^ the 
straits of ThermopylsB, and their general and commander of 
horse shall march with the infismtry and cavalry to £leusis, 
and amjbassadors shall be sent to the other Greeks, and first 
of all to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, 
and shall exhort them without di^d of Philip to maintain /9 5 
their own independence and that of Greece at large, and 
assure them that the Athenian people, not remembering any 
variance which has formerly arisen between the countries, 
will assist them with troops and money and weapons and 
arms, feeling that for them (being Greeks) to contend among 
themselves for the leadership is honourable, but to be com- 
manded and deprived of the leadership by a man of foreign 
fraction is derogatory to the renown of the Greeks and the 
virtue of their ancestors i further, the people of Athens do I'S ( 
n<^ regard the people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or 
race; they remember also the benefits conferred by their ^ 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans ; for they re- 
stored the children of Hercules who were kept by the Pelo- 
ponnesians out of their hereditary dominion, defeating in 
battle those who attempted to resist the descendants of Her- 
cules ; and we gave shelter to (Edipus and his comrades in 
exile; and many other kind and generous acts have been 
done by us to the Thebans : wherefore now also the people of /<i'i 
Athens will not desert the interests of the Thebans and the . 
pther Greeks : And let a treaty be entered into with them for 
alHanoe and intermarriage, and oaths be mutually exchanged. 
Ambassadors : Demosth^ies son of Demosthenes of Pseania, 
Hyperides son of Oleander of Spettus, Mnesithides son of 
Antiphanes of Phrearrii, Democrates son of Sophilus of 
Ph^^ CallaBSchrus son of Diotimus of Cothocidae.'* 
That was the commencement and first step in the negotia- 
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tion with Thebes : ^ before then the countries hfui been led by 
these men into discord and hatred and^ealousy. That deci^ee 
caused the peril which then surrounded us to pass away lik« 
a cloud. It was the duty of a good citizen, if he had anj 
better plan, to disclose it at the time, not to find fiiult now. 
A statesman and a pettifogger,' while in no other respect are 
they alike, in this most widely differ. The one declares his 
opinion before the proceedings, and makes himself responsible 
to his followers, to fortune, to the times, to all men : the 
other is silent when he ought to speak; at any untoward 
event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time for a 
man who regarded the commonwealth, and for honest coun- 
sel, was then :' however I will go to this extent* — if any one 
now can point out a better course, or indeed if any other was 
practicable but the one which I adopted, I confess that I was 
wrong. For if there be any measure now discovered, which 
(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 

^ Jficobs: Die$ war der Artfang und daa ente Verfahren in der 
ihebdischen Sacke, Pabet : Dies war der Af\fang und der erste SchriH^ 
der in den Angelegenheiten der Thebaner gdhan wurde, 

' Lord Brougham, objecting to Leiand's translation of "syeophant^** 
says, "he might as well call a player a 'hypocrite,' or a peasant a 
* villain.' " This criticism I assent to ; yet it is not ea^ to find an apt 
word for oi/ico^iUn)*, and hence the German translators, as well as some 
of the English, have retained the Qreek term. It has varions modifi* 
cations of meaning in the Orators, all having reference, more or leas 
remote, to the original meaning of an <* informer." {See my article 
Suico^^rrnf in the Arch»ol<M:ical Dictionary, where this is fully ex> 
plained.) It may often be rendered ** a sUnderer," and so'Anger renders 
it here, " calomniatenr." Sometimes it denotes a *' vexations meddler*** 
a " malignant and sneaking enemy." Thus Demoathenes says, mmtp^p 
6 ffVKo^irms ical fidaitamop. And agidn, WKO^A»rjf[t roth^ Ijtit, olri&fteft 
li\p winot i^9\4rfx'ftv 8^ fiifiip. And (as we have seen) Jischines says U 
was a common name for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with crJ/i^ovXo^, an honest adviser or statesman, It 
signifies a fiftctious politician, one who seeks his own interest or that 
of his party, or the gratification of private malice, rather than the gooil 
of his oountrv; one capable of doing the things which Demoethenat 
charges his adversary with. Such a per 



\ person may be called a i 
in politics, just as a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in tiiel 
The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfootoiy, yet H 8« 
preferable to anv other single word. Lord Brougham's ''partiaaa*' %' 
too weak. If I chose to use two words,! would say ''an honest pditfow 
and a feotious one," &c. \' ' 

' '< I will go to this extreme length in making ooneeesiim.'' Oj^ i 
Lord Brooflrham has it : "I will go to anch an excess of oaadoor.* ^ 
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oug^t not tjLbaas&JQacaped me. But if there is none, if there ^' 
was none, if none can be imggeeted even at this day, what was 
a statesman to do ? Was he not to choose the best measm'es 
within his reach and view ? That did I, .fischinee, when the / ^/ 
ci^ asked, " Who wishes to speak?" — not, " Who wishes to 
complain about the past, or to guarantee the future ) " Whilst 
you on those occasions sat mute in the assembly, I came 
forward and spake. However, as you omitted then, tell us 
now. Say, what scheme that I ou^t to hare devised, what 
&TOurable opportunity was lost to the state by my neglect f— 
-what allianoe was there, what better plan, to which I should 
have directed the people ? Butno! The past is with all the /^^. 
world given up ; no one even proposes to deliberate about 
it : the future it is, or the present, which demands the action 
of a counsellor. At the time, as it appeared, there were 
dangers impending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of 
my policy at that crisis ; don't rail at the event The end 
of all things is what the Deity pleases : his lii^e of policy it is 
that shows the judgment of tiie statesman. Do not then ' ^ ^ 
impute it as a crime to me that Philip chanced to conquer in 
battle : that issue depended not on me, butJ^jGkKL Prove 
that I adopted not all measures that accordi^Pto human cal- 
culation were feasible— that I did not hpnStly and diligently 
and with exertions beyond my strength carry them out — or 
that my enterprises were not honourable and worthy of the 
state and necessary. Show me this, and accuse me as^soon 
as you l ike. But if the hurricane that visited us hath been 1^ i^ 
too powerful, not for us only, but for all Greece besides, what 
is 1& fiiir oourse 9^ As if a merc hant, after tidLing every pre- 
caution, and furnishing liis vessel with everything that he 
thoQ^t would ensure her safety, because aft^ards he met 
^tb a storm and his tackle was straine d or broke n to pieces, ^^'^' 

^ %t Oiator, as Sebaefer rightly obeervet, simprMBet the answer to 
his mm qneetion, which, if fully expressed, would be as follows :— " U^mv^ 
toitof is, not to blame me for events which were ineritable. ^a^ 
mim as well Uame a shipowner," &c. Leland saw the true meaning, 
MrSi^^ieiies it in his translation:'* What then) Ami to be accused 1 
]^m emiiastioe might the trader," &c And thus Auger : " Que faire. 




is not si all umatnral, and will not mislead the intelligent reader. 
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sboiild be charged with the shipwreck ! " Well, but I was 
not the pilot" — ^he might say — just as I was not the general. — j 
*^ Fortune was not under my control : all was under hers." 
/ Q ^ , Consider and reflect upon this — If, with the Thebans on | 

our side, we were destined so to fiu-e in the contest, what was 
to be expected, if we had never had them for allies, but they j 
had joined Philip, as he used every effort of persuasion to 
make them do ? ^ And i^ when the battle was fought three 
days march from Attica, such peril and alarm surrounded 
the city, what must we have expected, if the same disaster 
had happened in some part of our territory ? As it was, (do 
you see %) we could stand, meet, breathe ; mightily did one, 
two, three days, help to our preservation:* in the other case 
— but it is wrong to mention things, of which we have been 
spared the trial by the $ivour of some deity, and by our pro- 
tecting ourselves with the very alliance which you assail. 

All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men of 
the jury, and to the outer circle of hearers ; for, as to this 
contemptible fellow, a short and plain argument would suffice. 

If the future was revealed to you, -^schines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ot^it to 
have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee it, 

* That is, Philip, by his letters and by his embassies. Compare p. SOI, 
*KKKh. fAijv otas rS-? ^f ci ^vhs 6 ^iXtwos k. r. A. Most of the translators 
take iKuvos to mean .^jschines. The Trriter of an article in the £idin- 1 
hurgh Beview, vol. zzzvL p. 483, said to hare been the late Justice I 
Williams, has the following note : — " If iKtivos be the tme readin^^ ire i 
are aware that Philip must be meant. But the spirit of the paaaage I 
itself, and the analogy of the whole oration, lean to olros, as we trmns-^ 
late it." I cannot assent to this criticism. The orator wishes to iinj;^%88 
upon his hearers the great importance which Philip attached to the 
alliance of Thebes. He does not mean to charge JBschines with op«ii)y 
advocating Philip's cause: on the contrary, he represents JBao^laes 
as having then held his tongue. Leland saw the tme meaning; £Qi 
version is : '* but united with our enemy in compliance with all Ids 
urgent solicitations." So did Auger, whom the iEidinburgh reviewer 
calls "a babbling, cackling Frenchman." His version is: ''ce prince 
alors ^pnisoit sa politique pour B*attacher ce peuple." The Qermans. 
are wrong. 

3 The infinitives, <rr^ycu, ovyeXOw, kvcarv^vmu, depend upon fit^m,, 
I have given a turn in the translation, to preserve the roroe of Hie 
original. The translators, all but Jacobs, have made a shockiii|^ io^QM 
of this passage. Jacobs : Weiast Du nicht, daaa jetz ein und zwe€ i$tid 
drei Tage uns aufrecht zu stehn, zuaammen zu kommen, fnrf'uafk^^n, 
undvides Andre der Stadi zur Bettung verachafft hdben ? 
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frou are responsible for, the same ignorance as the rest. W 
:hen do you accuse me in this behalf rather than I yc 
i better citizen have I been than you in respect of 
natters of which I am speaking, (others I discuss not 
^resent,) inasmuch as I gave myself up to what seemed 
:he general good, not shrinking from any personal dang 
lor taking thought of any; whilst you neither suggest 
3etter measures, (or mine would not have been adopted,) i 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine : exactly what i 
basest person and worst enemy of the state would do, are 3 
found to have done after the event; and at the same ti 
Aristratus in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasos, the deadly f 
of our state, are bringing to trial the friends of Athens, a 
iEschines at Athens is accusing Demosthenes. Surely 1 
man, who waited to found his reputation upon the misf 
tunes of the Greeks,* deserves rather to perish than to acci 
another ; nor is it possible that one, who has profited by 1 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, < 
be a well-wisher of his country. You show yourself by y< 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even y< 
political inaction.* Is anything going on that appears gc 
for the people 1 -Machines is mute. Has anything untowj 
happened or amiss? Forth comes iEschines; just as fractu 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is attacl 
with disease. 

But since he insists so strongly on the event, I will ei 
assert something of a paradox : and I beg and pray of j 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider wha 
say. If then the results had been foreknown to all, if 
had foreseen them, and you, JEschines, had foretold them 8 
protested with clamour and outcry — you that never opei 
your mouth — ^not even then should the Commonwealth hj 
abandoned her design, if she had any regard for glory, 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed 

* Literally : " for whom the misfortDnes of the Greeks were kepi 
store to get repute by." Pabst : Wer auf die UnglUcksJUUe der Helle 
gewartet, mn durch dieadben herUhmt zu werden. 

' The Bdinburgh reviewer ; *' by what you do in public afl&ira, j 
by idiat you decline doing." Auger : "Par vos discours, et m^me 
votre silence." Jacobs: toas im Staate treihst und wiederum n 
ireibat Pabst : durch Deine TkeUnahme und NichttheUnahme an 
VenoaUvmg des StaaU, 
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her enterprise, a thing to which all mankind are liable^ if the 
Deity so wills it : but then— claiming precedency over othecB^ 
and afterwards abandoning her pretensions — she would imre 
incurred the charge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
resigned without a struggle that which our anoestora «&• 
countered every danger to win, who would not have tq^t 

r^o/, upon you 9 Let me not say, the commonwealth or myaalf I ' 
With what eyes, I pray, could we have beheld straogp^n 
visiting the city, if the result had been what it is, and liulip 
had been chosen leader and lord of all, but other peo|de 
without us had made the struggle to prevent it ; eq>eoially 
when in former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle for honour? For wfaat 

.} ci, Grecian or what barbarian is ignorant, that by the Thebne, 
or by the lAcedsemonians who were in might beft>re them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and gladly 
have been given to our commonwealth, to take what she 
pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
law and let another power Isommand in Greece ? (But^ as it 
Xc 7, seems, to the Athenians of that day such conduct would not 
have been national, or natural, or endurable : none cpuld at 
any period of time persuade the commonwealth to attadi| 
herself in secure subjection to the powerful . and unjust: 
through every age has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
. , for precedency and honour and glory. And this you ostein 
so noble and congenial to your principles, that among jowc 

^ L e. " Let me not eaj anything so shocking, so revolting i» -aiy 
feelings, as to suppose that the commonwealth or myself coold rtlwSffTf 
such an indignity 1 " According to the natural course of the aiginq»ent 
we should rather have expected the orator to conclude by sa^iwr — 
*' the commonwealth would have acted a despicable part," or thefflce. 
But adopting a strong expression, he takes care to preserve a req^eetlU 
euphemism towards the Athenian people, and surprises his advertaiy by 
suddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of the degenerate 
policy. Immediately afterwards he reverts rbut in milder language) to 
the disgrace which would have follen upon tne country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Schaefer*s, who under- 
stands Karcarr^tif, Another, to which, if it were borne ont by the 
words, I should be much inclined, is oflTered by the Edinburgh reviesrer, 
who translates it : " to say nothing of the state or myself,"' and observes, 
** The meaning is, not that the state and I are blameless, but if such 
a line of policy had been adopted, who would not have re^rded even 
you, ^chines, the most worthless animal in the city, with nfiv and 
additional contempt, cL fortiori, me, and d forHssimo^ the city itself t* 
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{Ancestors joa honour most those who acted in such a spirit; 
and with reason. For who would not admire the yirtue of 
those men, who resolutely embarked in their galleys and 
qidtted oonntry and home, rather than receive foreign law, 
ehooemg lliemistocles who gave such counsel for their general, 
and stoning Cyrsilus to death who advised submission to the 
tertoB imposed — ^not him only, but youir wives also stoning 
hifrwife P Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not for ^ ^ ^ 
an <nrator or a genered, who might help them to a pleasant 
servkude: they scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered, that he was not 
Ixum to his &ther or mother only, but also to his country.' 
What is the difierence? He that thinks himself bom for 
his parents only, waits for his appointed or natural end : he 
that thinks himself b(»ii for his country also, will sooner 
pmdi than bdiold her in slavery, and will regard the insults 
and indignities, which must be borne in a commonwealth 
afislaved, as more terrible ih&a death. 

Had I attempted to say, thrft I instructed you in senti- 2 c t 
ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who would 
not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such principles 
are your own; I show that before my time such was the 
spirit of the commonwealth; though certainly in the execu- 
tien of the particular measures I claim a share also for my- 
8^ The prosecutor, arraigning the whole proceedings, and 
etnbltiering you against me as the cause of our alarms and 
imgim^ in his eagerness to deprive me of honour for the 
m6mm% robe you of the eulogies that should endure for ever. 

^^Clonro^e Offidis, III. 11) has borrowed this anecdote from Demo- 
aUbmitB, Tbe same story is related by Herodotus (IX. 4, 5), who calls 
tin person not CyrsiloR, but Lycidas. The terms were offered by Mar- 
: Amim to the Athenians, while they were in Salamls. The advice of 
JjftiiiaB was given to the council, and the people outside hearing of it, 
preeseded immediately to inflict summary punishment upon him. 

* Compare Cicero pro Milone,~^Hiccine vir patriae natus usquam 
nid ia patrift morietur 1 " The " necessaria mors " of Cicero is the same 
as the Tdr r$f €lfMpfUnis Odvwros of Demosthenes. These expressions 
atvDkttrated by Aulns Qellius, XIII. 1, who quotes the following pas- 
etmftojii ike first Philippic of the Roman :— 

*Hime ^(Air ut sequererproperavi, quem praesentes non sunt secuti : 
ngn nt ivoficerem aliqnld ; neque enim sperabam id, nee praestare 
potMVti; sed nt, si quid mihi humanitus accidisset, (multa autem im- 
pttutoe videntur praeter naturam praeterque fatum,) hcgus diei vocem 
reipublicae relinquerem meae perpetual erga se voluntatis." 
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For should you, under a disbelief in the wisdom of my policy, 
convict the defendant, you will appear to have done wrong, 

jl cjV'-^^ not to have suffered what befel you by the cruelty of fortune, 
lios^ But never, never can you have done wrong, Athenians, 
in undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all ! 
I swear it by your forefathers — those that met the peril at 
Marathon, those that took the field at Plateea, those in the sea- 
fight at Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other ' 
brave men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honour, the country buried, 
iEschines, not only the successful- or victorious ! Justly i For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all : their fortune 
has been such as the Deity assigned to each.' 

*i o y Accursed scribbler 1* you, to deprive me of the approbation 

and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and ^ 
battles and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present 
trial the least concern; but 1 1 — you third-rate actor 1 — I, 
that rose to counsel the state how to maintain her t»:e- 
eminence ! in what spirit was I to mount the hustings 1 In 
the spirit of one having unworthy counsel to offer?' — I should 

^ So mach criticism has been lavished, both in ancient and modern 
times, on the beauty of this celebrated passage, that even to refer to all 
that has been said would be impossible. 1 shall content myself with 
transcribing the remarks of the writer, whom I have before adverted to, 
of the Edinburgh Review :— " The whole passage," he says, ** is teeming 
and bursting with proofs of superhuman high-mindedness and devotion." 
But he observes further, — " The argument is not lost sight of for an 
instant in the midst of this inflammation. The sentence containing 
the apostrophe is not closed, before we find it recurring; and in such 
a shape as induces us to suppose, that for its sake the oratory is intro- 
duced. Longinus says that Demosthenes here gives a proof of the 
necessity of keeping sober even in excesses, SiSda-Kuv irt icay fioKx^^fuuri 
trfi(t>€iv dvayiuuo^. He notices also the dexterity and address with which 
the difierence of success in the two cases is managed. They are not 
called conqiierora of Marathon, &c., but the combcttcMts ; and then the 
orator is beforehand with any objection, {rdy dKpoariip ^6dpa»p,) by turn- 
ing short round upon ^chines, and reminding him th«t all, whether 
successful or not, had equal honours." 

^ TpofifxaroKvibcov is " one that stoops or pores x>ver pi4>ei8 and writ- 
ing." He alludes to the office of clerk, formerly held by JBac^dau, not 
to his father's school, as some have supposed. Jacobs renders the word 
Buchstabenhocker. Pabst : Aktenhocker. 

^ Literally : " intending to offer counsel unworthy of these (rolrw) 
my countrymen ? ** Let the student be careful not to connect roikm 
with irpurtitov. The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, to the 
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have deseryed to perish ! Yon yoiirselves, men of Athens, ^ i o 
may not try private and public causes on the same principle? : 
the compacts of every-day life you are to judge of by par- 
ticular laws and circumstances ; the measures of stat^men, 
by reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you 
think it your duty to act worthily of them, you should every 
one of you consider, when you comQ into court to decide 
^|niblic questions, that together with your staff and ticket* the 
spirit of^the commonweaJth is delivered to you. 

But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I will 
return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, we foimd ambassadors there from 
Philip, from the Thessalians and from his other allies ; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that 
I am not asserting this now to serve my own purposes, read 
me the letter which we ambassadors despatched on the in- 
stant. So outrageous is my opponent's malignity, that, if any 
advantage was procured, he attributes it to the occasion, not 

plaintiff, or defendant, (who were always in court,) or to their respec- 
tite friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury or 
Boironnding spectators, designates them simply as olros or o^roi, and 
is easily understood by his hearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be yaried according to circumstances. 
Jacobs here has : 8oUt' tch lagen wu der Stadt unwilrdig war f 

* There were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The whole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 500 each, a thousand being left as supernumeraries, 
to supply deficiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the senrices of thesd juroM 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court was designated by a colour, and alio by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of tiie jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. When 
the juries had to be impanelled, the letters indicating the different 
Bections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
ferent courts were drawn out of another : each pair of lots so drawn 
e«t determined what section should be assigned to what court. When 
the whole section was not required, the indivMual jurors who were to 
form the panel were chosen by lot, each jujA having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon it. The fl£ts being thus allotted, 
evoy juryman received a staff and a ticket.^%6 staff, on which was 
marked the letter and colour of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him instant admission. The ticket, which 
he returned to the magistrate when the business was cencluded, entitled 
him to his fee. 

VOL. n. G 
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to me; while all misoarriages he attributes to me and my 
fortune. And according to him, as it seems, I, the orator and 
adviser, have no merit in results of argument and oonnsd, 
but am the sole author of misfortunes in arms and strategy. 
Could there be a more brutal calumniator or a more exe- 
crable? Read the letter. 

[The letter is read,] * 

On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in high praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all the hostilities that 
you ever committed against the lliebans. In fine, they 
urged them to show their gratitude for the services done by 
Philip, and to avenge themselves for the injuries which you 
had done them, either — it mattered not which — ^by pving 
them a passage against you, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica ; and they proved, as they fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and other effects of Attica 
would come into Boeotia, whereas by acting as they said we 
should advise Bceotia would suffer pillage through the war. 
And much they said besides, tending all to the same point 
Z( U The reply that we made I would give my life to recapitulate, 
but I fear, as the occasion is past, you will look upon it as if 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed itie whole proceedings, and 
regard any talk about them as a useless troubling of you.' 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer they 
returned. Take and read this : 

[The answer of the Thebans,] 

1 1^-, After this they invited and sent for you. Tou marched to 
their succour, and — ^to omit what hi^pened between — ^their 
reception of you was so friendly, that, while their in&ntry 
and cavalry were outside the waUs, they admitted your army 
• into their houses and citadel, among their wives and children 
and all that was most precious. Why, upon that day three 
of the noblest testimonies were before all mankind borne m 
your fevour by the Thebans, one to your courage, one to 

1 This, and all the documents sabsequently referred to bj the Orator, 
are lost. 

* Spillan : ^ useless trouble." Leland : ** useless and odious.** FrancU: 
** idle impertinence." Jacobs : eitle Bd&stigung. 
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your justice, one to your good behaviour.* For when they 
prefenred fighting on your side to fighting against you, they 
held you to be brayer and juster in your demands than 
PhiMp; and whoa they put under your charge what they and 
all men are fidost watchful to prote<^ their wives and chil- 
dren, they showed that they had confidence in your good 
b^iaviour* In all which, men of Athens, it appeared they ^ ^& 
had rightly estimated your character. For after your forces 
entered the dty, not so much as a groundless compkunt was 
preferred against you by any one; so discreetly did you 
behave youiselves : and twice arrayed on their side in the 
earlier battles, that by the river and the winter-battle,' you 
proved yourselves not irreproachable only, but admirable in 
your discipline, your equipments, and your zeal : which called 
forth eulogies from oilier men to you, sacrifice and thanks- 
giving fix>m you to the Gods. And I would gladly ask ^ ' *f ' 
^Bsdunes — while these things were going on, and the city 
was full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined 
with the diultitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the public success. 
For if he was present and appgaced with the rest, is not his ^ ^' < 
conduct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called ihe Gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to ccmdemn — ^you that have sworn by the Gods! 
If he was not present, does he not deserve a thousand deaths 
for grieving to behold what others rejoiced at ) ' Read me 
now the decrees. 

[The decrees for sacrijlce,] 

' 2af^p9ffitnis is TEiionsly rendered by the translators : " continence ; ** 
"self-command ; " ** virtue ; " ** honour." Auger : " saeesse ; " and after- , 
wardfl^ ^Tertu.** Jacobs: Enthaltaamheit Pabst: Ji&ssigung, And 
in tratli the word includes more or less of all these meanings. 

' See Appendix IX. 

' Lord Brougham obserres as follows : — 

^ **^ The beauty of this passage is veiy striking. Not merely the ezqui- 
fh» diction — the majesty of the rhythm — ^the skilfal collocation — the 
picturesque description of ^chines' dismay and skulking from the 
public rejoidngs ; but the alignment is to be observed and admired. It 
18 a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for the momen- 
taiy Tietory at which alone an orator often aims. It is not closely 
''easoned ; it is not a complete dilemma ; a retort is obvious, (to use the 
language of the logicians,) and this is always fatal, being the test be- 
fore wMch no bad dilemma can stand. iBschines had only to embrace 
62 
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We thus were engaged in sacrifice ; the Thebans were in 
the assurance that they had been saved through us ; and it 
had come about, that a people, who seemed likely to waat 
assistance through the practices of these men, were them- 
selves assisting others in consequence of my advice which you 
followed. What language Philip then uttered, and in what 
I trouble he was on this account, you shall learn from his 
letters which he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them^ 
that the jury may know what my perseverance and journeys 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
pulled to pieces, accomplished. 
^ (o Athenians, you have had many great and renowned orators 
before me; the &.mous Callistratus, Aristophon, Cephalns, 
Thrasybulus, hundreds of others; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state : for 
instance, the mover of a resolution would not be ambassador; 
the ambassador would not move a resolution ; each one left 
for himself some relief, and also, should anything happen, an 
^^ c excuse.* How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldness as to do everything yourself? 
I don't say ttusit : but such was my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security; a nian should have been 
only too happy to perform his duty without neglect* As to 

the second altenuiUYe->the second horn— and it never could hays 
transfixed hi v*, 

*l did remain at home, not mourning over the success of yosr 
measures, but their wickedness ; not grudging the people their shitft- 
lived joy, but grieved to see them deluded by your arts to their ruiii.' 
TMs answer was complete. Kevertheless, there are but very few com- 
plete dilemmas in the whole course of any argument upon any snlneetf 
and the one under consideration is quite good enough to pam with sa 
audience in a speech. Many much less complete are every day naed 
with us both in the senate, in popular assemblies, and even at the baiv 
and with sufficient success. This whole passage would be of cortaj^ 
success in our parliament." 

I may add, that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, ^jachiow 
having no reply. 

^ *Aka^op^ means "power of casting or shifting the blame upon aome 
other person or thing.^ This is not sufficiently expressed by the w^id 
" resource/' which Ldand and other translators have ; nor indeed have 
we any word exactly corresponding. Auger : '* une siiret^." Jacobs z 
HiickenhaU, 

* Schaefer explains this differently : ** sed boni consulendum eve, ai 
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myself I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly, yet I was per- 
suaded, that none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none would execute them better, none as ambassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty niysel£ Bead the letters of Philip. 
[The letters.] 
To this did my policy, -fischines, reduce Philip. This lan- 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his 
voioe BO boldly against Athens! For which I was justly 
crowned by "the people; and you were present and opposed it 
not, and Diondas who preferred an indictment obtained not 
his share of the votes. Here, read me the decrees which were 
ihea absolved, and which this man never indicted. 

[The decrees.] 

These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words and 
Byllables, which Aristonicus drew up formerly, and Ctesiphon 
1^6 defendant has now. And .^Ischines neither arraigned 
these himself, nor aided the party who preferred an indict- 
ment Tet, if his present charge against me be true, he 
might then have arraign^^^unomeles the mover and Hype- 
rides with more shoTH^^vi than he can the defendant. 
Whyl Because Gtesipmi^y refer to them, and to the 
decisions of the courts, and to the flEict of iEschines not 
having accused then^i^lthough they moved the same decrees 
which he has now,^58bd to the laws which bar any further 
proceedings in such a< case,^ and to many points besides : — 
whereas then the question would have been tried on its own 
merits, before any such advantages had been obtained.' But 
then, I imagine, it would have been impossible to do what 

qnis, nnllft non cnrft adhibitft, Borte fatali ateretur." And bo Jacobs : 
eondem daea man sich ge/aJlen lassen mUMe, bei dem BeumssUeyn 
nidUs unterlassen zu haJben, das, was seyn muss, zu leiden. I do not 
assent to this interpretation, which would give too emphatic a sense to 
the words itfifilv wapax^ivonf. As I take it, they refer to & 8c^ so that 
we understand r&v BeStncoy after iiifiiv. 

^ Spillan has it literally: "concerning matters thus transacted.** 
Brougham : '* for things so settled/* Pabst : g^gen dasy was 9chon also 
verhanddt warden ist It refers undoubtedly to the previous decision 
of {he courts, though rpaxBivrfov does not signify ** deddec^" as Leland, 
Auger, and Jacobs express it in their translations. 

* npiv ri rovrwif irpo?Mp€iv, *' before it [i.e, before the party accused] 
had secured any of these adyantages," i.e. any of those preliminary ob- 
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iEschines now does — ^to pick out of a multitude of old dates 
and decrees what no man knew before, and what no man 
would have expected to hear to-day, for the purpose of 
slander — to transpose dates, and assign measures to ihe 
wrong causes instead of the right, in order to make a plauMble 

2^ ^ ^ case. That was impossible then. Every statement must have 
been according to the truth, soon after the fieu^, while you 
still remembered the particulars and had them almost at 
your fingers* ends. Therefore it was that he shimned all 
investigation at the time, and has come at this late period; 
thinking, as it appears to me, that you would make it a con- 
test of orators, instead of an inquiry into political conduct; 

I'l that words would be criticised, and not interests of state. 

^^ Then he plays the sophist,' and says, you ought to dis- 

I regard the opinion of us which you came fix)m home with — 

that, as when you audit a man's accoimt under the impresskm 

^ that he has a surplus, if it casts up right and nothing remains, 

' "^ you allow it,' so Btcmld:fG^gt-Bsm BjbcBft the &ir conclusion of 

the argument. Only see, how rotten in its natiue (and justly 

^ ^y so) is every wicked contrivance ! For by this very cunning 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, that 
I am my country's advocate and he is Philip's. Had not this ; 
been your opinion of each, he would not have tried to persimde 
you diflferently. / That he has however no reasonable ground 

^ ^ for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily fiftiow, 
not by castiug accounts — for that mode of reckoning applies 
not to measures — ^but by calling the ciroamstanoes bnefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and 
witnesses. 

, Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of th6 

Thebans invading this country with Plulip, as all expected, 

jections which enable the accused to defend himself irrespectiyeW' of the 
merits of the question. Schaefer reads vpuaXafitiy, and rendfeitf It: 
"prinsqnam horam quidquam subsidio assumpsisset.*' Pabat folt<^ 
him. If I adopted that reading, I would translate thns : " before it got 
any of these points mixed np with it." 

' Tacobs : apieU er den Sophuten. 
i taken, not from common tradesmen's aoo6tl|lti^ 
)T from the census for classification of dtiaUtf^SS 
rather from the audit of official accounts by Hie 

rPo them he clearly refers in the expression wa/^, 
rrvffi xp^^fAwos, The passage in iSschinos ooai 
this view. V !fto 
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tbej joined our ranks and prevented him; — instead of the 
war oeing in Attica, it took place seven hundred fdrlongs 
from the city on the confines of Bodotia; — instead of corsairs 
iasmng from Enbosa to plunder us, Attica was in peace on 
the coast^side during the whole war; —instead of Philip being 
master of the Hellespont by taking Byzantium, the Byzan- 
tines were our auxiliaries against him. Does this computation ^^' 
ofaervioes, think you, resemble the casting (^accounts) Or 
should we strike these out cm a faakaee/ and not look that 
they be kept in everiastmg remembrance 1 I will not set 
down, that of the cruelty, remarkable in cases where Philip 
got people all at once into his power, others haye had the 

The expresBioni ri0cb iHfovr, AyravcXnr, lefer to the use of eoonten 
hj the ancienta in their ariUmietical prooessei. Hence oomea our word 
'^olcitlation,'' from caleultu, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal tiaoalation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible in 
onr language, and therefore I have aToided it. 

' /. e. strike them out of the credit side of the account, by metiis of 
a BetK>ff on the debit side. Lord Brougham : <* must these erents bo 
taken oat of the opposite side of my account t " The meaning is pro- 
perly expkdnod by Beiske : ** Ibdstimaane, res has praclare a me gestat 
ex lumiinum memorii tolU debere propter ingentes clades quas paod 
somusl * Schaefer, who is followed by Jacobs and Pabst, has given a 
different interpretation. Tetvra, according to him, means both the ser- 
▼iees of Demosthenes, and the malpractices <tf Achines ; and irrwtkfhf 
raSrm is to set them off against one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pabst introduces this amplification of raSha into his tezt^ fooling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context : glaubH 2>u, 
ms man Das, wcu uhfOr^ Du gegen das Vakriand gdhan haat, gegen 
*mamdet aufheben mt^sae. This intei[pretation is not only not borne 
oat by the words, but contrary to the^iibopo of the whole passage. De- 
nwrthenea is not saying anything here about the misdeeds of Achines ; 
sad the notion of setting them off against his own senrices was too 
palpably absurd to suggest for a moment He has been enumerating 
Ottiaiti good results ofnis administration. His argument is : " The^ 
are positive services which I have rendered you, deserving gratitude 
•ad permanent record. Tou cannot treat them as credits, to be cany 
celled by a debit side of the question. Such a mode of reckoning i|i 
w^ enough for an arithmetical computation, but is inapplicable to a 
«ae of this kind." Here he stops short, and why t He folt that at this 
veiy mome^it Ohssronea and its results, constantly present to his own 
ithflvghts^ might cross the minds of his hearera; and that he might be 
met with the objection,—*' If you take credit for the victories, you must 
have the discredit of the defeats : your policy must be Jndged of as 
a wSukte." To this indeed he had an answer, but not exactly in the 
meat line of argument; therefore he turns it off, spuming the bare 
Idea d' Achines* illustration. 
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(trial ; whikt of the generosity, which, castingj^bo^t fbr his 
future purposes, he assumed towards Athens, you haye hap* 
pily ei\ioyed the fruits. I pass that by. 

Yet tlus I do not hesitate to say; ^t any one desirous oi 
truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would never * 
have made the charges that you advanced just now, investing 
similes, mimicking words and gestures: (doubtless it hath 
determined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word [ 
or that, whether I moved my hand one way or the other!) no! ^ 

^ ^ ^ he would have examined the facts of the case, what means and 
resources our country possessed, when I entered on the admi« 
nistration, what, when I applied myself to it, I coUeoted finr 
her, and what was the condition of our adversaries. Then, 
if I had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to 
be guilty; if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
calumniated me. However, as you have declined this course, 
I will adopt it. See if I state the case &irly. 
L?,i^. For resources— our country possessed the islanders; not 

all, but the weakest; for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor 
Corcyra was with us : subsidies ^ she had amounting to five- 
and-forty talents ; and they were anticipated : iDfantry or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarming 
and wrought most in favour of the enemy — these men had got 
all our neighbours to be hostile rather than friendly to us ; 

^ ^ Megarians, Thebans, Euboeans. Such were the circumstances 
of our state ; no man can say anything to the contrary: look 
now at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with imlimited sway, ihe 
most important thing for military operations: in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
not responsible to any one, but himself absolute master, 
leader, and lord of alL I, who was matched against him — for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under my control t 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me — even to this you invited his hirelings as weU as my- 
self ; and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happened 

1 The tribute from the ifllanders. See vol L p. 77, note !• 
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fotr K>me cause or other,) your resolutions were passed' for 
thB eaerafB good. Still under these disadvantages I got you ^ ^ *| - 
for allies Eubceans, Acheeans, Corinthians, ThebaniB, Megarians, 
Lewadiaafl, CatcyraBeam ; from whom were collected fifteen 
thooaand mercenaries and two thousand horse, besides the 
natkmdL troops.' Of money too I procured as large a contri-* 
butioa as possible. 

If joo, talk about just conditions with the Thebans,* .^Es- 1 1 "' 
ft^i^i^^j or with the Byzantines or Euboeans, or discuss now 
th0 ^^eetion of equal terms, first I say — you are ignorant t 
that of those galleys formerly which defended Greece, being 
tlupea hundred in number, pur commonwealth furnished two 
hundred, and nerer (as it seemed) thought herself injured by 
havii^ done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or ex- 
pnwfied any dissatisfexstion ; — shame on her if she had ! — ^but 
was g^teful to the gods, that, when a common danger beset 
the Greeks, she alone furnished double what the rest did for 
the preservation of alL ^Besides, it is but a poor fitvour you 2 '^ 
da your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the 
use of telling us now what we shoidd have done? — Why, 
hemg in the city and present^ did you not make your pro- 
poeals then; if indeed they were practicable at a crisis, when 
we had to accept not what we liked but what the circum- 
stances allowed 1 Eemember, there was one ready to bid 
against lis, to welcome eagerly those that we- rejected, and 
give money into the bargain. 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, how - 
would it have been, i^ through my hard bargaining, the states 
had gone off and attached l^emselves to Philip, and he had 
become master at the same time of Euboea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium ? What, think ye, these impious men would have said 
or done ? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned — 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — ^that he ^ 
had got oonunand of ^e Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

^ Litenlly : ** You left the assembly, haying passed resolutions." See 
my obsemUions in the Preface, p. 14. 

* I belieye this means the national troops of the allies. See Appendix 
LL Scha^sr, however, takes iroktrutvy to be the same as oUtlw just 
above. 

' MeehiiieB, In his speech (78), complains that the terms of the treaty, 
conclnded by Demoathenes with the Thebans^ were most disadyantageous 
to Athena. 
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come master of the corn-trade of Greece — that aheayj neigli- 
bour-war had by means of the Thebans been brought into 
Attica — ^that the sea had become nnnayigable by the exoa]> 
sion of pmites from Euboea I All this would they ha?e sauL 
'ih^ sure enough, and a great deal besides. A widsed, wicked iMog, 
O Athenians, is a calumniator always, every way spitefii^ and 
fault-finding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
from the beginning never did anything honest or libetal ; a 
very ape of a tragedian, village (Enomaus, countetfdt orator P 
What advantage has your eloquence ' been to yoor oountiyf 

*l J^ S Now do you speak to us about the past! As if a physidan 
should visit his patients, and not order or presoribe anytba^g 
to cure the disease, but on tiie death of mej one, when the 
last ceremonies were performing, should follow him to tiie 
grave and expound, how, if the poor fellow had done this and 
that, he never would have died ! Idiot 1 do you 8^>eak now! 

.. ^, ;^ Even the defeat — ^if you exult in that wmdi should ma]se 
you groan, you accursed one ! — by nothii^ that I have 
done will it appear to have be&Uen us. Consider it thus, 
Athenians. From no embes&fy, on which I was ocnnmis- 
sioned by you, did I ever come away defeated by the 
ambassadors of Philip — ^neither frx)m Thessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kii^ of Thrace, nor from Byaantiumy 

^ Lelaad renders this passage as follows : ** A ftlse aoeuser, my eoon- 
tiymen, is a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous and industrious 
in seeking pretences of complaint And such is the veiy nature of this 
fox in human shape,— a stranger to everything good or liberal, — tins 
theatrical ape, this strolling player, this blundering haranguer 1 " Jaoofas : 
Hin bo8hcfieM Weam, Ihr Mdnner Aih^M, Ut der Sjfcopbamt, boafifift 
immer und uberaU, misaUnstig und schmSJuikhHg ; aber dieser Widd 
hier iat eine Beatie von Naiur; von Anbeginn hat er nichU Oetunaea, 
nichts Freinnnigea gethan, dieaer UHbhafie AJfe der Tragifdie, dieaer 
dihiiBche Oenamaw, dieaer Redner von achMOeaikm Scknt uad Kwn. 

As to «(raSot, lee page 65, note S; and as to (Bnomami, see p«ge 78, 
notel. 

' A^iySnis is used not only to signify craft and cleverness in goieral, 
but specially to describe the qnality of a powerful and effeetive speaker. 
So it occurs sereral times in Dionifsiua It is applied* howeyei^ both in 
a good and in a bad sense, aoeording to clxenmstane^ as many other 
words are. Thus we may call a man an orator, mther simply, meaning 
a public speaker, or by way of praise, meaning a good speaker, or lit* 
vidionsly, meaning to say tiiiat he is an artful speaker, able to make I3ie 
~«ar the better cause. Oompare Jisctdnea eont. Ctes. 7^ 88; 
De Cor. 818. 
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nor from any other place, nor on the last recent oeeanon from 
3%ebe8 ; but where his ambassadors were Tanqnished in argu- 
ment^ he came with arms and carried the day. And for Uiis ^ ' 
*fOia call me to account; and are not ashiuned to jeer the 
same person for cowardice, whom you require singlehanded to 
overcome tiie might of Plidlip— and that too by words I For 
what else had I at my command) Certainly not the spirit' 
of each individual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the coifr- 
d«ct of the war, for which you would make me accountable; 
such, a blunderer are you ! \ 

Yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respon- 
. sible for I allow the utmost scrutiny ; I deprecate it not. 
What fu*e his functions 1 To observe thhogs in the beginning, 
to foresee and foretell them to others^— >-this I have dome: 
again; wherever he finds delays, backwardness, ignorance. 
Jealousies, vices inherent and unavoidable in all cinnmimities, 
to contract them into the narrowest compass, and on the 
other hand, to promote unanimity and frienddiip and aeal 
la the discharge of duty. All this too I have performed; J^i, 
and no one can discover the least n^lect on my part Ask . , . 
any man, by what means Philip achieved most of his sue- ^ 
0668^ and you will be told, by his army, and by his bribing 
and corrupting men in power. Well ; your forces w^re not 
under my command or control ; so that I cannot be ques- 
^&cmed for anything done in that department. But bv re- 
&dng the price of corruption I have overcome Philip : ror as 
i^ diferer of a bribe, if it be accepted, has vanquiished the 
takor, so the person who refdses it and is not corrupted has 
waquished the person offering. Therefore is the common- 
Weaiih undefeated as far as I am concerned. 



These and such as these (besides manv others) are the 1 - 
ffieunds furnished by myself to justify the aefendant*8 motion ! 
m my behalfl Those which you my fellow-citiaens furnished, 
I will proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
-ffaople, knowing and having witnessed everything which I 
y^^ m ^10 very midst of their alarm and terror, when it 
would not havO been surj^rising if the great body of them had 
#Ven treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety 
'tf fte country ; all their measures of defence, the disposition 

' JTaeotMi: Muth, Pabst: Oennnung, Augnr: "Yalenr." Other 
tnuulatm take infx^s to dgnify <* life." 
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of the garrisonSy the trenches, the levies for our fortificatioa^i 
were carried on under my decrees : and further, upon ttKT 
election of a commissioner of grain, they chose me in pra^ 
ferenoe to all Afterwards, when those who were bent to Ad 
- me a mischief conspired, and brought indictments, audits, 
impeachments and ^e rest of it against me, not at first in 
their own person^f but in such names as they imagined ^culd^ 
most effectually screen themselves, (for you surely know aa^ 
remember, that every day of that first period I was arraignfid, 
and neither the desperation of Sosides, nor the malignity of 
Philocrates, nor the madness of Diondas and Melantus, nor 
anything else was left untried by them against me ;) on all 
those occasions, chiefly through the Gods, secondly through 
you and the other Athenians, I was preserved. And whh^ 
justice ! Yes, that is the truth, and to the honour of ^e 
juries who so conscientiously decided. Well then : on the 
impeachments^ when yOu acquitted me and gave not the pro- 
secutors their share of the votes, you pronounced that my 
policy was the best.: by my aaiuittel on the iniUctments my 
coimsels and motions were sho^mto be legal; by your pass- 
ing of my accounts you acknowledged my whole conduct to 
have been honest and incorruptible. Under these circum- 
stances, what name could Ctesiphim ^with decency or justice 
give to my acts 1 Not tiiat whicnhe saw the people give— r 
which he saw the jurors give — ^which he saw truth establidi 
to the world 1 
: 6f: Aye, says he ; but that was a fine thing of CephaJus, never 
to have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. But why 
should a man, who has often been charged, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit the more liable to reproach) How- 
ever, men of Athens, against my opponent I have a right to 
use the boast of Oephalus ; for he never preferred or pro- 
secuted any indictment against me ; therefore I am a citiaen 
as good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeeUngness and 
malignity, but especially from hir ^scourse about fortuOK 
For my part^ I regard any one, who reproaches his fellow-man 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellenti ca9^ 
not be sure that it will remain so until the evening : how then 
can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another man 
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ipih it 1 As .£schine8» however, has on this subject (besides 
many others) expressed himself with insolence, look, men of 
4^thens, and observe how much more truth and humanilj 
tiiere shall be in my discourse upon fortune' than in hi& 

I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to be good, and X 
so I find the oracles of Dodonsean Jupiter and Pythian A pollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which now p*e- 
wis, I consider cruel and dreadful : for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these tunes experienced a multitude of 
evils f That Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fiores : 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide in prosperity, I reckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suffered reverses, if all happened not 
to ns as we desired, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortime which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (per- r 
Bonally speaking) or that of any individual among us^ it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connexion with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a 
rjljs^t and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it u^schines says that my individual fortune is 

> " Lea anciens donnoient beaucoup il la &talit^ : c'^toit une force 
aveogle qui entratnoit les hommes dans le malbenr, et mdme dans le 
Clime, sans qn'il f(it possible de roister H sa Tiolence. Cette &talit6 est 
le mobile presqne tmiqne de leors tragedies, et c'est pent-dtre» poor le 
diie en passant, ce qui les a rendus nn pen trop nniformes. Kon seule- 
ment ils eroyoient que le destin s'attachoit E ponrsmyre nn homme, 
mais encore que la manvaise fortnne, que le sort malheureuz qui le 
sniTut, se communiquoit H cenx qui I'approchoient. Oreste, dans 
Bacine, dit ^ Fylade : — 

Je ne sais de tons temps quelle ii\juste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursuit linnocence. 
Be quelque part sur moi que je toume les yeuz, 
Je ne vols que malheurs qui condamnent les Dienz. 
Kais toi, par quelle eneur veux-tn toujours sur toi 
D6touiner un courroux qui ne cherche que moil 
« En consequence de ces principes Eschine, m^chamment, a repr6sent6 
Demosthene, dans nn endroit de son discours, comme un miserable 
POOItoM par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malbeur H tons oeux 
qti ioi oonfioient leors afBdres. 

« Demosthene lui r^pond ici en faisant voir, 1^. que quand mdme il 
aaroit M ponxsnlTi par la fortune, il seroit cruel de lui reprocher son 
malbeur : 2^. qu'il est ridicule de pritendre que la destine d'un particu- 
Iter infkie sor la destin^ de la r^publique : 8®. qu'il n'a pas ^ si mal- 
bfiiureiix pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n'a pas 6ti si miserable ; et de 14 
llpr^d oeoaaioa de comparer sa fortune ik celle d'£8chine.''^^ti^. 
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• 

paramount to that of the commonwealth, the small and naeeiu 
to the good and great. How can this possibly be ) 

However, if you are determined, ^sdiines, to sCTutinizd laetf 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my fbrw- 
tune better than yours, cease to revile it Look then itoot 
the very beginning. And I pray and entreat that I may 110^ 
1 1 be condemned for bad taste.* I don*t think any person wasi^ 
who insults poverty, or who prides himself on having bem 
bred in affluence : but by the slander and malice of this ctnA 
man I am forced into such a discussion ; which I will coackldt 
with all the moderation which circumstances allow. . ' '~ 

f I had the advantage, ^schines, in «my boyhood of goiiig^jbot, 
proper schools, and having such allowance as a boy ahovii^- 
have who is to do nothing mean from indigence^ AiriTeci ii^ 
man's estate, I lived suitably to my breeding; was choir- 
master, ship-commander, rate-payer ; backward in no acts <^ 
liberality public or private, but making myself useful to the 
commonwealth and to my friends. When I entered up^aa 
state afi&irs, I chose such a line of politics, that both by oEQr 
country and many people of Greece I have been crowral 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to ae^ 
that the line I chose was not honourable. Such then bt^ 
been the fortune of my life : I could enlarge upon it, but I 
forbear, lest what I pride myself in should give offence. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared with mine. As a bc^ 
you were reared in abject poverJ;y, waiting with yoinr &thQr 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, swe^^ 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial rather than a frc^ 
I man's son. After you were grown up, you attended yonir 
mother's initiations,' reading her books and helping in all ^m 

^ Most of the commentatora take ipvxp^rrrra in the sense of " ttu^ 
pidity or absurdity." Jacobs has: abgeachmackten Frostes. Pabst: 
Abgeschmacktheit. Schaefer compares the y^vxp^ \^tv of Xenophon, 
Conviv. vi. 7. Francis translates it, ** anything offensive,** which is not 
the meaning of the word, though undoubtedly it was ih» object of 
Demosthenes to deprecate giving offence. He knew that a large Bimbi^y 
perhaps the majority, of the jurors were taken from the humbler cbMs 
of citizens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much of hi* 
wealth and origin. Therefore he is anxious to show that he was fomed 
into this comparison by iBschines himself 

* The rites, which Demosthenes reprepents to have been perforaMd 
by the mother of ^schines, were brought into Greeee from Phiygia and 
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oevemonieB : at ni^t "wrapping the novioiateB in fiiwo-fikin, 
swilling, purifying^ and scouring them with day and bran, 
raising them after the lustration, and bidding them say, ** Bad 

iht east, and from Thrace. Thej appear not to have been of the most 
iipatable kind, at all erenta the offieiathiff parties were a low class of 
pee^e, Plato^ in the second book of his fiepublic, tells us, that at this 
period there were a mnltitnde ui jugglers and adTentnrers going about 
ureeoe^ who acquired inflaence over ignorant men by pretending to 
ihib exerdse of sopematoral power. They carried books with them, the 
aatborahip of whidi they ascribed to MnssBos and Orpheus, and which 
ceaUuned directions as to Taiioas rites of sacrifice and purification, and 
other mystic ceremonies. These, they said, had the effect of expiating 
crime and .ayerting eriL Bacchus and Ceres were the divinities to 
whose worship these mysteries were devoted, especially the former, as 
appears abondantly from the passage before us. 

VtBfldMf is putting on the &wnskin worn by the Bacchanalians. 
Compare the Baoch» of Bnripides, 187, 176, and SUtius Theb. U. 664 : 
Nebridas et fragiles thyrsos portare put&stis 
Imbellem ad sonitnm. 

KpwniplCuv was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion, or 
pouring the bowl over the head. 

'Am^TTwy wi|Af mX wn^ts refers, according to Harpocration, to the 
9iphic myth of Jiu6tnKns Zaiypc2>s, the infernal Bacchus, son of Proser- 
^iie, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having phistered their own faces 
irilh clay to escape detection. Jopiter destroyed the Titans with his 
thander, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was generated. 
See OrpK Hymn. 29. Prodi H^n. ad Athen. and Olympiodorus on the 
Fhflddo. Taylor, whom Leland and Francis follow, interprets dwopJrrofv 
ia the sense ci modelling images or idols for the mysteries. Keiske 
thSi^ the clay and bran was nothing more than a kind of soap, used 
forlnsftration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him of the flour (ircuircCxi)) 
wilk whidi Str^wiades is powdered in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(v* ^/iS^ where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing some initiatory 
or myirtic ceremony. 

"^ti^vyop k9k69 c^or fyMivov, is a form of words pronounced by the 

>ini»ited, a sort of thankijgiving for the blessings of civilised life 

in|n)dBced bj Ceres and Bsochus, mystically referring to religious 

blanlaga. To this there is a manifest allusion in the chorus of the 

Bfttiehss, T. 900. 

€iikd/mr /ih^ fts iic $a\dff<ras 
C^vyc niiui, KifUya If Ikixci'* 

Tajkut compares Cicero de Legibus, IL 24, — " Nam mihi cum multa 
enimkk diriiuMiue videntur Athen» tuss peperiase aique in vitam homi- 
mmettnliase, turn nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti imma- 
^niqM vitft exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus, initiaque 
tA SM^uitiir, ita re vera principia vitso cognovimus, neque solum 
com uBtitia Vivendi raUonem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 



'OAaA^ is the religious or orgiastic howL See BaochsB, 24, 688. 
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I haTe scaped, and better I have found;" priding jouisdf 
that no one ever howltni so lustily — and I l»elieTe him I lor 

%iO. don't suppose that he "(vho speaks so loud is not a splendid 
howler! In the daytime you led your noble oigiasts, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing Hfie. 
big-cheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Evoe Saboe, and capering to the words Hyes Attes, 
Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Leader, Oonductcn:, 
Chest-b^er, Fan -bearer, and the like, getting as your reward 
tarts and biscuits and r^ ; for which any man might well 
bless himself and his fortune 1 * ^<^^^ ofj (r^^ - ^^^><^ 

^ ^ 1 . When you were enrolled among your feUow-townsmen — by 

Clandian, Baptns Pros. lib. i. UltUaHbua Ide BacchoOur, and lib. IL 
vhdcmbia Dindyma OaUis, 

Poplar, supposed to be the growth of the infernal region, was saored 
(as Harpocration says) to the son of Proserpine. Fennel was supposed 
to have a peculiar virtue. A species of fennel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eclog. X. 25) as carried by Sylyanus : 

Florentes femlas et grandia lilia quassans. 

As to the serpents, see Bacchse, y. 697. Ceres is drawn by serpents 
in Claudian Rapt. Pros. lib. i. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Alex. 2. 

The exclamations cvot aa$oi are Thracian, perhaps of eastern origin. 
Bacchus is called Evius and Sabazius. See Orph. Hymn 47, Pint. 
Symp. iy. 5. "Trjs irrns are Phrygian, elcuros is the common term 
for a troop of Bacchanals (Bacchas, 5Q.) The god himself is called 
l^^apxos (Eiacchae, 141.) AIkvos is the " mystica yannus lacchi *' (Yitgil 
Georg. 1. 166^ He is called Aacyirris Aiovwros in Orph. Hymn 45. tiee 
CalUmach. Hymn, ad Jovem, 48. The Kitna contained the arcane 
symbols of the mysteries. Such was the ndXaBos of Ceres (Callimach. 
Hymn, ad Cererem, 1, Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 119.) 

* I consider it better to give this turn than to write, ** for which who 
would not," &c, which suits not the English idiom so well But you 
may keep the interrogative, if you turn "for which" into "for such 
things,** as Pabst and Jacobs do. ^ 

Here I cannot forbear noticing the fulsome eulogy pronounced by the 
Times reviewer upon Mitchell's version of this passage. I concede 4bat 
; it is clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of " t^ree and 
pointed," which have been applied to it. He himself would disdaia so^ 
an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand and dilute 
the expressions of the original, and he translates upon that flysteiB. 
> Thus, 6 8taTrt/«y is, "who considers worthy only of the ^ttle of hh 
mouth;" irpA^s must be enlarged into "bom and bred;" ypf$(m9>f 
" all the crones and beldames of the quaj^r," and so on. I snppose 
these are questions of taste. For my^own par^ I think there was nuD^ 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyinan, who excused himself to Ids 
congregation for preaching longer than usual, on the 9lea that hid had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 
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iAa% means I stop not to inquire— when you were enrolled 
bowerv^er, you immediately selected the most honourable of 
employments, that of clerk and assistant to 6ur petty magis- 
tmtes. From this you were remoyed after a while, having 
dcme yourself all that you charge others with ; and then, sure 
enou^, you disgraced not your antecedents by your sub- 
sequent life, but hiring yourself to those ranting players, a& %6 ' 
they were called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, I 
(Collecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from 
other men's &rms, and getting more from them than from 
the playing, in which the lives of your whole company were 
at stake; for there was an implacable and incessant war 
between them and the audience, fi*om whom you received so 
many wounds, that no wonder yoa taunt as cowards people 
inexperienced in such encounters.* 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I will 
come to the direct charges against your character. Tou 
espoused such a line of politics, (when at last you thou^t of 
taidng to them,) that, if your country prospered, you lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accusf^ 
you; though all have seen how bold you were during the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took coun^ at the 
death of a thou^^d citizens — what does he deserve at the 
handa of the living? A great deal more that I could say 
about him I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let dip from my tongue, [ 
but only what is not disgraoefrd to myself to mention. 

1 The commentators and translators have all misimderstood ibis pas- 
Mge, imagining that .^Sschines and his troop are charged with, strolling 
^bont the conntiy and robbing orchards. Kothing could be more 
foreign to the meaning. Taking Bekker's text, and omitting the first 
^ftdftaroj the explanation is simply as follows : — 

Aehines and his fellow-players acted so badly, that they were pelted 
%fy the audience with figs, grapes, and olives,— as we should say, with 
«ruig8B. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad to pocket 
tiid -lidSront. Such quantities were showered upon the stage, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer's shop ; so they were supplied, &nrcp 
im^fpArns ix rSy dXXorpictv xooploiy, like a dealer in fruit, who purchases 
kU stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this source iBschines 
derived more profit, irXefof Xofifidvap Awo ro^mv, than from the dra- 
matic contests, rvv dydvctv^ for which the company were ill paid, and 
in which, they ran the risk of their lives every day from the indiguaiion 
of the audience. 

VOL. IL H 
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%4r Contrast now the circamstances of your life and mine, 
gently and with temper, iEschines ; and then ask these people 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, I went to school : you performed initiations, I re- 
ceived them : you danced in the chorus, I furnished it : you 
were assembly-clerk, I was a speaker : you acted third pw:ts, 
I heard you : you broke down, and I hissed : you have 
worked as a statesman for the enemy, I for my country.^ I 

^y^ pass by the rest; but this very day I am on my probation 
for a crown, and am acknowledged to be innocent of all 
offence; whilst you are already judged to be a pettifogger, 
and the question is, whether you shall continue that trade, or 
at once be silenced by not getting a fifth part of the votes. 
A happy fortune, do you see, you have enjoyed, that you 
should denounce mine as miserable ! 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of public 
services which I have performed And by way of comparison 
do you recite me tUe verses which you murdered : 

From Hades and the dusky realms I come. I 
And 

111 news, believe me, I am loth to bear. 

Ill betide thee, say I, and may the Gods, or at least the 
Athenians, confoimd thee for a vile citizen and a vile third- 
rate actor ! * 

> The best version of this series of antitheses is, I think, that of 
Jacobs : 

£>u hieUest SchtUe; ich heauckte die SchtUen ; Du besorgtest die 
Weihungen ; ich empjmg sie ; Du tanztest im Chor ; ich staUete Chdre 
au8; Du dientest cUa Schreiber; ich sprach vor dem Volke; Du 
spieltett die dritten Bollen; ich eah zu; Du fielst dwrch, und ich 
zischte^ Du wirkteatfur die Feinde; ich far das VcUerland, 

Milton has imitated this passage in the Apology for Smectymnnus 
(vol. L p. 221, Symmons* Edition.) Speaking of the young divines and 
students at college, whom he had seen so often upon the stage prosti- 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which they either had or were nigh 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, he proceeds thus : — 

" There while they acted and overacted, among other young scholars, 
I was a spectator : they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they marfe sport, and I laughed; they mispronounced, 
and I mislikedj and, to make up the Atticism, they were out, and 
I hissed." 

^ The first quotation is from the beginning of the Hecuba. The words 
MKdyKOKws are supposed by VP olf to be the beginning of another quotation, 
which the orator convei-ts abruptly into an imprecation upon J^hines. 
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• Bead the evidence. ^;Evide7tce.] 

Sueh has been my character in politiGal matters. In pri- 
vate, if you do not all know that I have been liberal and 
humane iind charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will 
aay not a word, I will oflFer no evidence on the subject, either 
of persons whom I ransomed from the enemy, or of persons 
whose daughters I helped to portion, or anything of the kind. 
For this is my maxim. I hold that the party receiving an 
obligation should ever remember it, the party conferring 
^ould forget it immediately, if the one is to act with 
honesty, the other without meanness. To remind and speak 
of your own bounties is next door to reproaching.* I will not 
act 80 : nothing shall induce me. W^tever m^ reputation 
is in these respects, I am content with it 

I will have done then with pnvate topics, but say another 
word <»> two upon public. \ If you can mention, iEschinee, a 
single man under the sun, whether Greek or barbarian, who 
has not suffered by Philip's poww formerly and Alexander s 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or 
raisfortime (if you please), has been the cause of everything. 
But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations ; how much juster and fisdrer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,' these disasters are to 

The position of the words however is against this interpretation ; for 
tJusMrra fikp must be connected with what follows, and ak standing alone 
could not have the required emphasis. Schaefer with greater probabil itj 
supposes Koicdr Ktucm trt to be the commencement of a verse. I have 
followed Bekker, who throws them into the next clause. Demosthenes, 
after repeating two Iambic lines, and ridiculing his opponent's decla- 
matoiy style, suddenly, as if he was weary of such staff, breaks into the 
curse, the introductory words being suggested by the KcucaYytXuy, 

1 Compare Terence, Andria» Act L Sc. i. 16 — 

, Sed ml hoc molestum est; nam isthaec commen\oratia 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris benefict 

' BroDgham : '* some force of circumstances untoward and difficult 
to resist" Leland : ** torrent of unhappy events that bore down upon 
OS with irresistible violence." Francis : " the rapid impetuosity of 
particular conjunctures, cruel and unaccountable," — a lame version in- 
deed f Auger : " concours fatal de circonstances malheureuses." Jacob<* : 
einer harten und widrigen Oetoalt der Ereignisse. Pabst : einen gewalt- 
tamen Um$chwung der Eh-eignisse, tote er nicht hatte iUUtJindtn soUen, 

h2 
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A^.^^ be attributed. You, disregarding all this, accuse me wboM 

r* ministry has been among my countrymen/ knowing all the 

while, that a part (if not the whole) of your calumny &dk 

upon the people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 

the sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open to 

cjj*j,^ you the other speakers to accuse me : but if you were con- 
stantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited 
public discussion of what was expedient, and if these mea- 
sures were then believed by all to be the best, and especially 
by you ; (for certainly from no goodwill did you leave me in 
possession of hopes and admiration and honours, all of which 
attended on my policy, but doubtless because you ware oom*- 
pelled by the truth and had nothing better to advise ;) Is it 
not iniquitous and monstrous to complain now of measurei^ 
than which you could suggest none l>etter at the tiooie t \ 

^H)| Among all other people I find these principles in a manner 
defined and settled — Does a man wilfully ofiend ? He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Hath a man eired uniiih- 
tentionally ? There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in copimon 
with all disappointed of success? Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but sympathy. These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has d^ned 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of hmnaoiity. 
iEschines however has so far surpassed all men in brutahtf 
and malignity, that even things which he cited himself a« 
misfortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 

^P And besides — ^as if he himself had spoken everything with 
candour and goodwill — ^he told you to watch me, and mind 

^ The meaning is— ''yon charge me with this ^nniyersal ruin, though 
I was merely an Athenian citizen who took my share, together with 
my fellow-citizens, in the politics of my own country, but conid have 
nothing to do with the afiairs of other people, on whom similar oahuni* 
ties fell." So Reiske interprets %aph rovroiai — ''designat pro morie 
judicescivesqae Athenienses " Pabst however takes these words to refer 
to the <t>opkp vparyfidrap, and thus translates : der ich unter dem Sin- 
fluaae dieses Umschtvunges der Ereignisse die StaatsvenoaUung /uhrie. 
Lord Brougham, following Francis, translates to the same effect: 
" called upon, as I was, to carry on the government in such a crius.** 
The words do not favour such an interpretation. ''Anuri refors to nm* 
tomtI, and, if it stood alone, could hardly be understood to signify ** all 
the Athenians." 
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liiat I did, not cajole and deceiye jou, calling me a great 
ofator/ a juggler, a sophist, and the Uke : as though, if a man 
mys of ano^er what applies to himself it must be true, and 
the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that makes 
l^e charge. Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with 
my opponent's character, and believe these charges to be m<»re 
appHcable to him than to me. And of this I am sure, that ^1)' 
my oratory — ^let it be so : though indeed I find, that the 
speaker's power depends for the most part on the hearers ; for 
according to your reception and &yoiu* it is, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — ^if I however possess any ability of 
tMs sort, you will find it has be^i exhibited always in public 
buoness on your* behalf never against you or on personal 
matters ; whereas that of iEschines has been displayed not 
cmly in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever of^ded or quarrelled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. A citisen ^ ^ ^ 
of worth and honour should not call upon judgeia^ impanelled 
in the public service to gratify his anger or hatred or any- 
thii^ of that kind; nor shoidd he come before you upon 
each grounds. The best thing is not to have these feelings ; 
but, if it cannot be helped, they should be mitigated and 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to be 
vehement) Where any of the commonwealth's main interests 
are in jeopardy, and h e is opposed to the ad ven^ ries of the 
peq>le.' Those are the occasions for a generous and l^ve ^'IV 
citizen. But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 
any olRnice dther public or private, on the state's behalf or 
cm his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honoured, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — ^this is a proof of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, not of anything good. And then his leaving 
the eontroversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises everything that is base.* 
I should conclude, ^Eschines, that you imdertook this ' 
1 See p. 90, note 2. ^^ 

* Or, '< he has to do with the adverearieB of the people," omitting T«*i 
witii Bekker. Bat with ri the senae is as Jacobs, Reieke, and othera 
^▼e \i: woes der Sache dea Volkes gegen die Feinde gilL 

* " This once more preased, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that precedes, it irfa sore to be doubly effectiye.''-^Xon{ Brougham. 
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cause ta exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to 
obtain satis&ction for any wrong. But it is not the language 
of an orator, iEschines, that has any value, nor yet the tone of 
his voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country does. 

« ^1 He that is thus minded will say everything with loyal inten- 
tion : he that courts persons from whom tiie commonwealth 
apprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same an- 
chorage with the people, and therefore has not the same 
expectation of safety. But— do you seel — I have : for my 
objects are the same with those of my countrymen ; I have 
no interest separate or distinct Is that so with you ? How 

%^^- can it be — ^when immediately after the battle you went as 
ambassador to PhiUp, who was at that period the authw of 
your country's calamities, notwithstanding that you had be- 
fore persisted in refusing that office,^ as aU men knowl 

And who is it that deceives the state 1 Surely ihe maa 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the mer 
pronounce a curse ?* Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime can an orator be charged with, than that his opinions 
and his language are not the same? Such is found to be 

%'Si your character. And yet you open yoiM* mouth, and dare to 
look these men in the faces ! Do you think they doii't know 
you 1— or are sunk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Phihp, 
and that I brought that charge against you out of personal 
B> ^^ . enmity without foundation ? No sooner came the news of 
* the battle, than you forgot all that ; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there sul^isted a 
relation of hospitality and friendship-— new names these for 

^ This is to be understood only of the last six years before Ghsoronea. 

> This curse was pronounced at every assembly oi the people and 
every meeting of the council, before the business began. It was ia> 
eluded in a form of prayef prescribed by law, in which the gods were 
implored to bless and prosper the consultations of the citizens, and to 
destroy and extirpate all persons who were ill-affected to the common- 
wealth, or plottea or CQUspired against the people, or were bribed to 
mislead or deceive them. There are man;^ allusions to this curse in the 
Attic orators. In the speech on the Embassy <p. 368), Demosthenea 
causes it to be read to the jury. At the meeting of ladies in the Tboa* 
mophoriazosae of Aristophanes, there is an amusing mock prayer read 
by the orier, w. 295 — 851. See Schumann De Comitiis, 92. 
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yotir contract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or 
justice could iEschines, son of Glauoothea the timbrel-player/ 
be the firiend or acquaintance of Philip ? I cannot see. No ! 
Tou were hired to ruin the interests of your countrymen : 
and yet, though you have been caught yourself in open 
treason, and informed against yourself after the fact, you 
revile and reproach me for things which you will find any 
man is chargeable with sooner than I.' 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the commonwealth, '2. 
.^Ischines, undertaken and succeeded in through me; and 
she did not forget them. Here is the proof — On the election 
of a person to speak the funeral oration immediately after 
the event, you were proposed, but the people would not have 
you, notwithstanding your fine voice, nor Demades, though 
he had just made the peace, nor HegSbion, nor any other of 
your party — but me. And when you and Pythocles came for- 
waid in a brutal and shameful manner, (0 merciful heaven !) 
and urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 

BsA abxised me, they elected the all the more. The r 

you are not ignorant of it— yet I will tell you. The A 

' The drum or timbrel waR an instrument peculiarly ua 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybele, derived from Pbrygia. 
BaeehsB, 58,— 

rifurwa ; Tdas re fiiiTpds i/M it vift^fiorar 
aad Virgil, JEn. IX. 619,— 

Tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecynthia matris 
IdaBae. 

Oomptre also Virgil, Geoig. IV^ 64; Apulei. de Qen. 49, ' 
nomina gMident plangoribus, Gneca choreia, barbarastrepilu 
tarnm ei tympanistarum et ceraularum." 

' " Here is the same leading topic onoe more introduced ; but intro- 
duced after new topics and fresh illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enfoicement again and again of the same points, are a tUstinguishing 
feature of Demosiheues, and formed also one of the characteristics of Mr. 
Fox's great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably more 
felidtons in this than the modem ; for in the latter it often arose from 
careleMness, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving due atten- 
tion, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and forgotten 
it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired effect. I^ow in 
Demosthenes this is never the case : the early allusions to the subject of 
the repetition are always perfect in themselves, and would sufficiently 
have enforced the topic, had they stood alone. But new matter after- 
wards handled gave the topic new force and fresh illustration, by pre- 
seating the point in a new light." — Lvrd BrougJuim. 
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knew as well the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted 
their affairs, as the dishonesty of you and your party ; for 
what you denied upon oath in our prosperity, you ooofeesed- 
in the misfortunes of the republic. They considered there- 
fore, that men who got security for their politics by the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
^ then avowedly such. They thought it right also, that the 

^^* person who was to speak in honour of the fellen and cele- 
brate their valour, should not have sat under the .same roof 
or at the same table ^ with their antagonists ; that he should 
not revel there and sing a psean over the calamities of Greece 
in company with their murderers, and then come here and 
receive distinction ; that he should not with his voice act the 
mourner of their &te, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in themselves and im 
me, but not in any of you : therefore they elected me, and 

:i '>^. not you. ^^r, while the people felt thus, did the fiithers and 
brothers of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to order 
the funeral banqu^ (aooording to custom) ^ at the bouse <^ 
the nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. 
And with reason: because, though each to his own was 
nearer of kin than I was, non6 was so near to them all col^ 
lectively. He that had the deepest interest in their safety 
and success, hieul upon their mournful disaster the largest 
share of sorrow for tiiem all." ti .^^^ • a j^i A ov- 

* Literally : "joined in the same libations." Brougham : " drank out 
of the same cup." Pabst has happily expressed the two words i ffatu- 
und TiachrOenoase, ** house and board-fellows." We might say, " shared 
house and board with." 1 have adopted the turn of Jacobs. 

* literally : ** as other funeral banquets [i. e^ as funeral banquets in 
general] are wont to be held." 

3 This passage, which has not been particularly notieed by any of the 
critics, appears to me one of the most touching in the whole oration. 
The sentiment is like that which (Edipus expresses in the beautiful 
lines of Sophocles (<Ed. Bex, 58), which very possibly were in the mind 
of the orator : — 

& «m8cy ohsrpoi, ymark kb^k Ayimrd fiot^ 

irpocnf A0C0* Ifieipoin^' c9 7^ oVf 5ri 

yoo-ciTC irivT6f, kcA vovotrrts^ its iyif 

oiK iirrw rifiuy iarts 4^ Iffov vmrcZ 

l/Avov Kttff adr6tft icovJ^* &KXoy' 11 S* ifA'ij 
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BcmI him this epitaph, which the state chose to iuscrihe on ^ "^ } * 
thiir monum^it, that you may see eyen by this, .^schines, 
wlwt ft heartless and malignant wretch you are. EeacL 

THE EPITAPH.^ 

These are the patriot braye, who Bide by aide 
Stood to their arms, and dash'd the foeman's pride : 
Firm in their valour, prodigal of life, 
Hadeft they chose the arbiter of strife ; 
Tha;t Greeks might He'er to haughty Tictors bow, 
Kor thraldom's yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country's breast 
^uch was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 
Bat mramnst suffer what the fotea ordaio. 

Do you hear, -^Eschines, in this very inscription, that " Gods -^ '^ - 
never lack success^ nor strive in vain ? " Not to the statesman 
does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gfods. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things 1 Wherefore utter such language ? I 
pay that it may fiJl upon the heads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and &lsehoods he urged against ^ ^ ' 

^ The reader will doubtless be pleased to see the lines of Campbell^ 
which appeared in Lord Brougham's translation, and therefore I take 
the Uberty of subjoining them : — 

These are the brave, unknowing how to yield, 

Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 

Againi>t the foe, and higher than life's breath 

Prizing their honour, met the doom of death. 

Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand, 

Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant's hand. 

Sneh was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their country's breast. 

Th' immortal gods alone are ever great. 

But erring mortals must submit to fate. 
T3ie following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader >~ 

These for their country stood in war-array. 

And dieck'd the fi op e e invader on his way; 

Into the battle rush'd at glory's call. 

With firm resolve to conquer or to fall ; 

That Greeks should ne'er to tyrants bend the knee. 

But live, as they were bom, from thraldom free. 

Now in the bosom of their Ciktherland 

These warriors rest ; for such was Jove's command* 

The Gods in all succeed and have their will. 

Bat mortals must Uieir destiny fulfil. 
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me, O Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than 411^ 
that, when he mentioned the late misfortunes of the ccmntrj^ 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, b» 
shed no tear, experienced no suqh emotion : with a loud TCHce^ 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparently 
that he was accusing me, whilst he was giving proof against 
himself, that our distresses touched him not in the sanoe 

^^^ manner as the rest. A person who pretends, as he did, to 
care for the laws and constitution, ought at least to have this 
about him, that he grieves and rejoices for the same cause as 
the people, and not by his politics to be enlisted in the ranks 
of the enemy, as iEschines has plainly done, saying ' that I 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth has fallen 
into troubles through me, when it was not owing to my views 

- 7^ or principles that you began to assist the Greeks; for, if you 
conceded ^ this to me, that my influence caused you to res^t 
the subjugation of Greece, it would be a higher honour thaa 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself would 
not m ake suc h an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— ^or mHA you allow it, 1 am sure ; and ^Eschines, if he 
acted j£ ^J[y , would never, out of enmity to me, have dis^ 
paraged wWefamed the greatest of your glories. 

•^ :, ' But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny fer 
/ ' more shocking has he assailed me ? He that charges me with 
Philippising — O heaven and earth I — ^what would he not say f 
By Hercules and the Gods ! if one had honestly to inquin^ 
discarding all expression of spite and Msehood, who the per^- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened 
may by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in tlie various states like 
;^- iEschines, not like me, — persons who, while Philip's power 
■ ' was feeble and exceedingly small, and we were constantly 

warning and exhorting and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed 
the general interests for the sake of selflsh lucre, deceiving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,^ until they made 
them slaves — Daochus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessalians ; 
Cercidas, Hieronymus, Eucampidas^iEKe Arcadians; Myrtis, 
Teledamus, Mnaseas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimua^ 

• Confer ^schine» contr. Ctes. 61. 

• Perhaps " attributed ; *' as Jacobs and Pabst render it 

• Idchaefer explains robs vrdpxovras iroAiroj, "elves fiu« faotioni&" 
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Axifitedimus, the Eleans; Neon and ThraBjlochns, sons of 
tho«c(»irsed Philiades, the Messenians; Aristratus, Epichares, 
thfit Sieyonians; Dinarchus, Demaratus, the Corinthians; 
Ptooodonis, Helixns, Perilaus, the Megarians; Timolaus^ 
T^ogiton, Anemcetas, the Thebans ; Hipparohns, Clitarchus, 
Sonstiatus, the Euboeans. The day will not last me to re- 1^ ^ 
count the names of the traitors.^ All these, Athenians, 
are.m^i of the same politics in theii^ own coontries as this 
'psasty among you, — ^profligates, and parasites, and miscreants, 
who have each of them crippled ^ their &therlands ; toasted 
awj^' ilieir liberty, first to Philip and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is ba^, 
,wha^e freedom and independence, which the Greek^ of olden 
tuao0 regarded as the test and standard of well-oeing, they 
have annihilated. < 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and j^uMf^y — or "^ 9 / 
ralber, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this 
betokyal of Grecian liberty — ^Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my coimsels; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, iBschines, for what merit I claim to be 
honoured 1 I will tell you. Because, while all the statesmen '' 
in Greece^ beginning with yourself, have been corrupted for- 
^medy by Philip and now by Alexander, me neither oppor- 
tunity, nor iaxc speeches, nor large promises, nor hope, nor ^ ] 
fear, nor anything else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I considered just and beneficial to my coimtry. What- 
ever i have advised my fellow-citizens, I have never advised 
like you men, leaning as in a balance to the side of profit : 
all my proceedings have been those of a soul upright, honest, 

* See the opinion of Polybius in Appendix VI. 
Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration against 

'^fShK Act. II. lib. 4, — '' Nulla domus in Sicili& locuples fuit, ubi Iste 
noii textrinum instituerit Mulier est Segestana, perdives et nobilis, 
IdQnla nomine; per triennium isti, plena domo telamm, stragulam 
▼eifcjBm confecit: nihil nisi conchylio tinctum. Attains, homo pecu- 
nioiM,]feti; Lyso Lilybaei; Critolaus Ennse; Syracosis .^Bschrio, Cleo- 
meneii^ •Theomnastns ; Elori Archonides, Megistus. Vox me citiua 
defeoent quam nomina." 
• * Literally: "mutilated." 

* I hare given for irpoir€irwK(^rcs the version of Lord Brougham, who 
justly censnres the paraphrases of the other translators. Jacobs renders 
it darhot, bat says in a note: wOrtlich: zuirank. Pabst: loie ein 
Oesehenk heim ZtUrinken hingegeten haben. 
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and incorrupt : entrusted with affiiirs of greater magnittid<) 
than any of my contemporaries, I have administered tl^iaitf 
all honestly and &ithfiilly. Therefore do I dlaim to, be 
honoured. ' 

^ ja . As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me,* of th^ 
' ' wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near xny 
acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens : nor is this the ministry on which I nciost 
pride myself Would you view my fortifications ari^t, you 
will find arms, and states, and posts^ and harbours, and 
^0. galleys, and horses, and men for their defence.* These atre 
the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as far as iwa 
possible by human wisdom; with these I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Piraeus or the city.' Nay more; I 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations; 6r 
from it; but the generals and forces of the allies were ovt^- 

^ .fischines had atged in his speech — " that the merit of repairing 
the fortifications was far oatweigned by the guilt of having rendered 
such repairs necessary ; that a good statesman shoald not seek to be 
honoured for strengthening the ramparts, bat for doing some iwl 
Mnrice to the commonwealth." — P. 87. 

' I have here taken rovrwy as Wolf, Beiske, Jacobs, and Pabat 4o. 
But Taylor, Markland, and Schaefer understand it to mean '^theac 
men " ie. the Athenians. 

* I snWoin Lord Brougham's note : — 

*' The fame of this noble passage is great and universal. U 1* of. « 
beauty and force made (pr all times and all places ; its effect with «M 
may be imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for hM 
Martello towers, the use of which was for more doubtful than I>emi>- 
sthenes' rtix^l*^ ax^d ro^pcio, and to have indignantly and piynMQy 
appealed to the other services he had rendered and the other ouiwories 
he had erected for oar internal protection against foreign and dom^atio 
enemies. One seems to hear him nobly pour forth nls magnifioent 
periods, alike majestic in structure and in tone, upou the ' lines of chs 
cumvaliation far mightier than any fortress, lines which the energy of 
a united people and the wisdom of a British parliament had draiwir 
around our glorious constitution, placing it in proud security above 9X\ 
the assaults either of an insulting enemy from without, or a more 
desperate foe at home,' — and ' desiring that his title to the gratitude <^ 
his country should be rested on foundations like these, for more im- 
perishable than any works which the hands of men could raise.' Or 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of ' the loftier towers whidi k* 
had raised in the people's hearts, and the ezhaustless magazines of thmr 
lo altyand valour]'" 
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C9me by his fortune. Where are the proofs of this t They 
mj^ain and evident Consider. 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen — a states- ' ^ ' 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity 9 Should he not have covei^red Attica on the sea- 
board with Eubcea^ on the midland frontier with Boeotia, on the 
l^elopounesi&n with the people of that confine? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of com along a fiiendly ^ , 
coast all the way to Pirseus 1 preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by sending oflF succours, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedosi 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — j 
Bvmntium, Abydus, ^ubbea? — cutoff the principal resources 
ot the enemj% and supplied what the commonwealth was 
deficient in ? /All this has been accomphshed by my decrees 
and measures ; and whoever will examine them without pre- - 
judice, men of Athens, will find they were rightly planned 
and fiadthfiilly executed; that none of the proper seasons were 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, nothing which de- ' 
pended on one man's ability and prudence was neglected. 
But if the power of some' deity or of fortune, or the worth- 
leimesB of commander^ or the wickedness of you that be- 
trayed your countries, or all these things together, injured 
and eventually ruined our cahse, of what is Demosthenes 
guilty? Had there in each of the Greek cities been one such 
man as I was in my station among you; or rather, had Thes- 
sdy possessed one single man, and Arcadia one, of the same 
seiitiments as myself, none of the Greeks either beyond or 
within ThermopylsB would have suffered their present cala- 
.Q»iti«: all would have been free and independent, living 
pvotperoufidy in their own countries with perfect safety and 
seeinity, thonkfiil to you and the rest of the Athenians for 
sudh manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of ^ving o&nce, here — ^read me this — the list of auxiliaries 
pioeiwed by my decrees. 

[The lid of auxiliariei,'] , 

These and the like measures, iEschines, are what become ^ ^ 
an honourable citizen; (by their success— earth and hea- 
ven ! — we should have been the greatest of people incon- 
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testably, and deserved to be so : even under their failure tb 
result is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy 5 al 

^QH condemn fortune that so ordered things:) but never will la 
desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himse^ U 
her adversaries, and study the enemy's advant£^ instead o 
his country's ; nor on a man who has courage to advise and ^ro 
pose measures worthy of the state, and resolution to persevere 
in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
offends him, remember and treasure it up ; no, nor keep lun^ 
self in a criminal and treacherous ' retirement, as you 00 oltei 

• ; '". do. There is indeed a retirement just and benefidjd to th< 
state, such as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocentl j 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of iEschines; £l' 
from it. Withdrawing himself from public life wh^a b< 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment ^w^ei 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some rOT^^fle ol 
fortune has befallen you, or anything untoward has bapp^^ed^ 
J, (and many are the casualties of human life :) at such a crisis 
he springs up an orator, rising from his retreat like a wind i 
in full voioe,^ with words and phrases collected, h6 roUs them 
out audibly and breathlessly, to no advantage or good pur- 
pose whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or oth^ oi 
his fellow-citizens and to the general disgrace. 

' ^8 to the meaning of fhrovXos, the Edinburgh reviewer, when J 
have before quoted, remarks as follows (vol xzxri p. 4dS) : — 

" He accuses iBSschines of maintaining an ur^air <mi hoUew tUence^ 
or guiet^ i^trvxiw &8ticoy koI ttrovKop, This translation we consider s ynry 
tolerable one, but how far it fails short of the original will be seen 
when, in order to express the literal meaning of that single word, we 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis — a hollow silence^ like HuU 
particular state of a wound which has just skinned over, as ifahotet tc 
Malt but which is nevertlieless rankling underneath, and just upon ifu 
point of breaking out into fresh mischief'* 

Leland renders it " insidious.** Brougham : " traitoroua." Atiger : 
"perfide.** Jacobs: JieimtUckisdie, Pabst: arglistige. 

* Leland renders this aptly enough : " his voice is already ezercieed." 
Spillan follows him ; and Pabst is to the same effect It is not correct 
to say, " raising his voice,** or the like, as others have it 

It appears from the testimony of ancient writers, as well as firom the 
sneers of Demosthenes, that iBSschines had a remarkably fine voioe, and 
was not a little promd of it A good voice must indeed have been a great 
advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thousands of 
people in the open air. But ^schines not only possessed a voice 'tiiat 
was loud and clear, but had a wonderful ease and fluency of speedy in 
these natural gifts surpassing Demosthenes himselt 
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Yet from this labour and diligence, -^schines, if it pro- 
ceeded from an honest heart, solicitous for your country's 
welfare, the fruits should have been rich and noble and pro- 
fitable to all — ^alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
Teniei^ces of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposition 
to our declared-enemies. All such things were looked for^ in ^fo. 
fimner times; an^ many opportunities did the past afford 
for a good man and true to show himself; during which time 
you are nowhere to be found, neither first, second, third, 
feurth, fifth, nor sixth* — not in any rank at all — certainly 
on no service by which your country was exalted. For what ^ ' ' 
alliance has come to the state by your procurement ] What 
fiuecours, what acquisition of j^oodwill or credit ? What em- 
bas^ or agency is there of yours, by whicii the reputation of 
^ coimtry has been increased] What concern domestic, 
Hellenic, or foreign, of which you have^had the management^ 
has improve4 under it? What galleys 1 what ammunition? 
what ars^ials 1 what repair of walls ] what cavalry ) What in 
the world are you good for 1 What assistance m n^oney have 
you ever given, either to^iie^rich or the poor, out of public spirit 
or liberality 1 ^None. * But,^ good sir, if there is nothing of this, 
iHa&^e is at all events zeal and loyalty. Where ] when 9 You 

' *E{ercurir iJk, "there was an inquiiy after — they were wanted," — 
Ha word being strictly applicable to a search or muster, where the 
names of persons are called over — the things needed or missing are 
io<)nired for. Uence i^erd^tffBat' gets the meaning of '' to be found ; *' 
being strictly, " to be called over at muster" and more loosely, " to 
i^pear in your place at calL" Leland's translation is : *' such were the 
Bfflrioes which the late times required." Spillan : ''for all these services 
there was a demand." Francis : " these were objects of great attention." 
The Ctermans, however, understand it differently. Jacobs : A Ue diese 
Oegenstdnde dienten infru^erer Zeit zur PrUjung, Pabst: Durch 
aUea dies konnte man in den friihem Zeiten sick erproben, which is 
pretty nearly the same thing as is expressed by the next clause. Com- 
pare the passage below (p. 831, Orig.), hre^^ oMti (rviA$oii\a>v ciAAd 
rmr rots i^irarrofidvois inniperovPTap Kott rSv Karb. ri\s irarpl^os fii(rd<if>- 
vtw kroifMV Koi rwv KoXaxtveiy ir4povs fiovKoixivwv iltrcurts ^v, rnviKoSha 
av KcX vroinnov %KXurros Iv tc^ci. 

* Auger contents himself with rendering this : " ni le premier, ni le 
second, ni le dernier, dans aucun rang enfin,'' and observes, "11 me 
semble que eette Enumeration arithm^tique n'auroit eu aucune grace en 
fran^ois." H refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
which to an inquiry, what rank the ^gseans held, responded, that ** they 
were neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth ; of no number or account 
at a!L- 
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in&mous fellow 1 Even at a time when all who ever spoke upon 
the platform gave something for the pubhc safety, and last 
Aristonicus gave the sum which he had amassed to retrieve his 
franchise/ you neither came forward nor contributed a mite 
— ^not from inability — ^no ! for you have inherited above five 
talents from Philo, your wife's &ther, and you had a sub- 
scription of two talents from the chairmen of the Boards for 
what you did to cut up the navy-law. But, that I may not 
go from one thing to another and lose sight of the question, 
I pass this by. That it was not poverty prevented your con- 
tributing, already appears : it was, in fait, your anxiety to do 
nothing against those to whom your political life is sjib- 
servient. On whaPoccasions then do you show your spirit ? 
When do you sMne out?* When aught is to be spoken 
against your countrymen ! — ^then it is you are splendid in 
voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a tragic Theo- 
crines.5* 

You mention the good men of olden times ; and yon are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with them,-^me who 
am living among you; for what mortal is ignorant, that 
towards the living there exists" always more or less of illwill, 
whereas the dead are no longer hated even by an enemy V 
Such being human nature, am I to be tried and judged' by 

^ His civic privileges were suspended, until he had dischju:ged the 
debt due from him to the state. 

' N€ayUis—'\afixp6s. Leland; "spirited and shining." Brougham: 
** bold and munificent.'* Francis : ** on what occasions has your spirit 
been excited anjl your abilities displayed 1 " Jacobs : wcicke r k r^tiff. 
Pabst : Bei wdchen OeUgenheiten zeigteH Du Dick aiso mil Jugmd- 
licher Kraft, bei wekhen gldnzend und autgezeichnet. See note 1, p. 57. 

' Theocrines was a notorious informer and slanderer. There ia an 
oration attributed to Demon^thenes ag:iinst such a person. Beiske in 
his Index says, apparently from conjecture,—'' Yidetur Athenia Boselns 
eevi sui fuisse^ i.e. perfect us histrio comicus; oum quo Demosthenes 
^schinem comparans Theocrinem tragicum appellat, ut agentem his- 
trionicam in rebus seriis et funestis." 

* Compare Thucydides ii 45.— <t>06vos ydp rots f»(ri irpds r6 iyrhrakat 
T<} 9i fi^ i/jLiro9dfy dycarraywvlimp tih^oitf rerlfirirou ; and the declamation 
attributed to Cicero against Sallust : " Quare noli mihi antiquos riros 
objectare. Keque me cum iis conferre decet, Patres Conscripti, qui jam 
decesserunt, omnique odio carent et invidift, sed cum iis qui mecum una 
in republica yersati sunt." 
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the standard of my predecessors ? Heaven forbid ! It is not 
lust or equitable, iEschines. Let me be compared with you, 
or any persons you like of your party who are still alive. 
And consider this — whether it is more honourable and better 
for the state, that because of the services of a former age, 
prodigious though they are beyond all power of expression, 
those of the present generation should be unrequited and 
spurned, or that all who give proof of their good intentions 
snould have their share of honour and ^egl^•d from the 
people 1 Yet indeed — if I must say so much — my politics 
and principles, if considered fairly, will beibund to resemble 
those of the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same 
objects in view, while yours resemble thdte of their calumnia- 
tors : for it is certain there were persons in those times, who 
ran down the living, and praised people dead and gone, with 
a malignant purpose like yourself 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like 
them, JEschines ? Is your brother, or any of our speakers ? 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the living with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — poets, 
dancers, athletes. Philammon did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glaucus of Caryrftus and some other champions of 
a bygone age, depart uncrowned from Olympia, but, because 
he beat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror.* So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, with yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to no ne. When^the-Gommonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counsellor than any, 
and every act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

> An anecdote of ibis Glaacus is told by Pausanias (yi. 10). He used 
to drive his &thei^s ploagb, and one day, when tbe coulter was loose, 
he knocked it in with his fist His father, baring seen this feat, took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist He 
was neariy beaten for want of skill, when bis father called out, ** Strike 
as you did tbe coulter," on which be redoubled bis efforts, and won the 
battle. 

Tbe argument here advanced is anticipated by ^schines, (cont. 
Cies. 81,) who asserts that on questions of political merit the true test 
is, not a mere comparison with men of the day, but a positive standard 
of excellence. 

VOL. IL I 
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and negotiations : none of your party vraB to be seen, unless 
you had to do the Athenians a mischief After that lament* 
able occurrence, when there was a call no longer for advisers, 
but for persons obedient to command, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter stranger^ 
then all of you were in occupation, g ^d Dcople with splendid 
equipages; I was powerless, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than you.* 

Two things, men of Athens, are characterktic of a well* 
disposed citizen : — so may I speak of myself and give l^e 
least ofifence : — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
dignity and preeminence of the commonwealth ; in aU times 
and circtimstanoes Ms spirit should be loyal. Thi» depends 
upon nature; power and might upon other things. Sixdk a 
spirit, you will find, I have ever sincerely cherished. Only 
see. When my person was demanded — ^when they brought 
Amphictyonic suits against me — ^when they menaced — mhstk 
they promised — ^when they set these miscreants like wild 
beasts upon me — never in any way have I abandoned my 
affection for you. From the very beginning I chose an honest 
&nd straightforward course in pddtics, to support the honour, 
the power, the glory of my &therland^ these to exalt, in theise 
to have my being. I do not walk about the market-place 
' gay and cheerful because the stranger has prospered, holding 
oat my right hand and congratulating those who I think will 
report it yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at 
themselves; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we i^lkoviM 
keep him so thrivi ng to a ll time. i 

Never, ye Gods, may those wishes be confirmed by you ! 
If possible, inspire even in these men a better 8^:i8e and l 
feeling ! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them liy J 
themselves; exterminate them on land and sea; and for the 1 

^ iSschines declares (cont. Ctes. 76) that soon after the baitk of 
ChsDronea Demosthenes rose in the assembly, trembling and half-dettd, ' 
and asked that he might be appointed to draw up the terms of pesos ( 
but the Athenians would not allow his name to be subscribed to tli^ 
' *~^es. 
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rest of 11% grant that we may speedily be released from our 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance !^ 

> Lord Bronglism's yeraioii of this concluding passage is spirited, 
theiigh not ^ree from fiinlts : 

** Let not, O gracious God, let not such conduct receive any measure 
of aanction from thee ! Rather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and better feelings ! But if they are wholly incurable, then pursoe 
them, yea, themselves by themselves, to utter and untimely perdition, 
by land and by sea; and to us who are spared vouchsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken security." 

*Bra«tfffctc TttOt* is not translated quite correctly, and idKivru is 
omitted. '* Themselves by themselves" is a Greek idiom, not an Eng- 
lish. For example, air6s abr^v driicrwfw is, in plain and good English, 
" he killed himself," not, "he himself killed himselC" We might say, 
** by themselves alone ; " and Leland's turn is not bad : ** on them, on 
ibcoi cmly dischaige your vengeance." 

It may be thought that my own version^f the ^,A\m koI irpo^kktis 
vouqottrc is too wide. I look upon it as a phrase^ like ft^ctr tuX fiptiv 
waA many <^erB, to be represented by some general equivalent, and not 
by taking the words piecemeal. There is no advantage that I see in 
giving a particular verbal expression to the xp^ in w/nh^Acis, since in any 
form of imprecation, such as ** perdition seize," or tie like, it is neoes- 
siurily implied that the destruction is to be premature, or before the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that "the music of this passage is almost 
M fine as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner dignified 
and calm ; " and he remarks upon the difficulty of preserving this in 
a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difficult of all. 
I have reeorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
faarmoDy; yet I am unable to satisfy mysell *Ar^a\ii <romyp(air is 
virloady rendered,— -by Spillan: " safe security "—Leland : " blessings 
of pfioteetion and tranquillity." Lord Brougham's ** unshaken security" 
is a good expression, and sounds well at the close. •"Inviolable security" 
fasd occurred to me; but I rather think that atrniptoM indicates the idea 
of divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The prayer of 
2>emoeih€ne8 is, that his countrymen may not only be extricated from 
their present state of suspense and anxietj^ but may have the insui^ance 
of divine protection for the fhture. In eilect^ he prays for the deliver* 
anoe of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration of her ancient 
dignity. His language is purposely vague, but was not the less felt and 
onderstood by his hearers. The very prayer which invokes a blessing 
npon the Athenians is designed to impress the conviction upon them, 
that JS^hines was their deadly enemy, who would regard their welfare 
as his own ruin. 

The verraon of Jacobs Is subjoined. He has been bold enough, like 
Lefaoid, to omit " by land and sea ; " which, perhaps, to modem ears, 
does not much add to the force. It means, that the whole gang of 
iimtors should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

MOdUe dock, ocUP ihr OGtterl keiner von Eitch dieses biU%gen,j80Ji- 

i2 f 
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THE ORATION ON THE EMBASSY. 



THB ARaiTMENT. 

Demosthenes appears in this cause as the conductor of a prosecution 
against .^ischines for treasonable practices in the embassy which pre- 
ceded the peace of B.a 346. The circumstances connected with that 
embassy are so fully explained in the third Appendix to Volume I, 
and in the first Appendix to this Volume^ that it will be. sufficient ibo 
adrert briefly to them, while we inquire more particularly into certain 
matters that took place after the conclusion of the peace and before 
tlus prosecution. An interval of three years elapsed between those 
two events, .^ischines was then accused and brought to trial, not 
only for neglect and misconduct in the performance of his duty as 
ambassador, but for positive corruption and betrayal of his country's 
interests to Philip. It will naturally be asked why the proceeding 
against him on such grave charges was so long delayed. For this 
various causes may be assigned. 

Kotwithstanding the dissatis&ction of the Athenians at the conditions 
and consequences of the peace, and at the triumph and advantage 
which Philip had obtained, there was a general reluctance to bring on 
any public discussion of the matter, which might possibly provoke 
a new quarrel, for which the Athenians were ill prepared. It was feh. 
that an exposure of the artifices by which the people were d^uded, 
would reflect some disgrace upon them for their (Sedulity. All parties 
concerned in the negotiation for peace were in some measure reapon- 

dem, Ihr vor aUen Dingen auch diesen hier einen bessem Sinn ttnd 
besseres GemiUh verleihen; wenn He ether unheiXbar sind, sis aJUexnfiiT 
skh dem Verderben ilberliefem, uns, den Uebrigen, dber die adindUte 
Befreiung von den obschioebenden Beaorgniaaen und unersckOUerte 
WoIU/ahrt gewiUiren, 

Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
Catiiinarian speech : 

" Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summ& reipublicsB salute et cum tok 
p>e8te ac pernicie, cumque eorum exitio, qui se tecum omni scelere par- 
ricidioque junxerunt^ proficiscere ad impium helium ac nefarium. Turn 
tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus hsec urbs, auspiciis a Romulo es consti- 
tutus ; quern Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere nominamus ; hone 
et hujus socios a tuis aris ceterisque templis, a tectis urbis ac moentt>as^ 
a vitd. fortunisque civium omnium arcebis : et omnes inimicos bonorum, 
hostes patriae, latrones Italise, scelerum foedere inter se ac nefii^ socio- 
tate conjunctosi SBtemis suppliciis vivos mortnosque mactabis." 
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Bible for it> and among these Demosthenes himself: and thetvfore, 
while he was the first to call the attention of his coontrymen to the 
misdeeds of his coUeagoes, he forbore for some time to take any actiye 
steps against thom. Again, whateyer ground there might be for sns- 
pe<^ing iSschines and Philocrates of corrupt practices, Uiere appeared 
no sn&tantial proof against them, at least none such as would be 
sufficient to conTict them in a court of justice. Moreover, they were 
supported by a powerfiil party, at the h^ of which were Bubulus and 
Phocion, and which comprised most of those dtixens who were anxious 
to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, although he had 
acquired a great reputatioi both as a statesman and an orator, had 
Bot^yet attained that high p«^tion as minister of the commonwealth, 
to which a fbw more years served to raise him. These were the causes 
which for a long time prevented any formal proceeding against the 
SQspected parties. 

The discontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 
plaints against the ambassadors were kept alive, not only by private 
discussion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon them in the public 
debates. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
the people how they had been deluded by fiilse reports and promises. 
In the second Philippic, without expressly naming either .£echines or 
Philocrates, but in laogfnage that could not £ul to be understood, he 
publicly denounced them, and declared that they ought to be called 
to account. The part which .£schines took when Python came to 
Athens, his addr^sing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Philip s conduct, by no means tended to in- 
crease his popularity. News was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious movement of Philip, plainly showing that 
be would not rest contented even with his present position, but was 
making advances in every direction to extend his influence and power. 
All th^B, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted Demo- 
sthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed more foresight 
than his adversaries, and brought them in a corresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the dose of the year B.a SiS, many important 
events had occurred, showing what advantage Philip had gained by ter- 
, Tuinating the Sacred War, and how the safety of Athens was endangered 
-by his influence in Southern Greece. Such were^ the division of 
rtiessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip's adherents 
in the government — ^the conspiracy of Ptoeodorus at Megara, which 
jiear^ threw that city into Philip's hands—his intrigues in Eubcea — 
and those in Elis, where a Macedonian faction had become predomimuit. 

. Heeotiations had been entered into between Philip and the Athenians, 
with a view to amend the articles of the peace, and put them on 
A basis which shonlcl preclude future disputes; but they had proved 
whoDy ineffectual. Philip was so incensed at the demands made by 
the Athenian ambassadors, that he treated them with rudeness, and 

. even bamshed from his dominions the poet XenocUdes, because he 
iiad received them into his house. These events are alluded to in the 
speech of Demosthenes. Before the trial came on, it is clear that the 
Athenian people had begun to regard Philip with increased suspicion 
and anger. 
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It would appear also, from a particular pawage in the Oration on the 
Embaasj, that the affair of Antiphon (related more fully in the Oration 
on the Crown, ante p. 66) occurred shortly before the preeent trial. 
The part which Jischines took in it caused him to be dq^rired of an 
honourable appointment, that of pleader before the Ami^otyonic 
council ; so that, if the date which has been assigned it correct, he 
must about this time have been in no little disgiace with tiie pnblic. 
The allusions of Demosthenes, however, are not so distinot as to 
enable us to speak with much certainty upon the point. 

Notwithstanding all the suspicion under wnich .Aschines might lie, it 
is Tcry doubtful whether any legal proceeding would ever htv been 
taken against him, but for the imprudence of his colleague Philo- 
cratefl, who by his conduct at Athens, by open talk and oonveraation, 
afforded the strongest eyidence against himself, and almost prorctod 
his enemies to bring him to justice. Of the treason of Philocrates 
there remains no historical doubt He had received from Philip large 
sums of money and grants of land in Phocis, which brought him in 
a considerable income ; all this wealth he (tisplayed ostentatiously, 
and made no secret of the quarter from which it was derived. AJbout 
two years after the peace, and probably not long after the deliveiy of 
the second Philippic, Hyperides undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high crimes and misdemeanouzs ag^Uist the 
state, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeachment in 
our own law. This method Hyperides adopted. He brou^^t Philo* 
crates before the popular assembly, and were diai^ging Mm with 
treasonable conspiracy, procured a decree of the people ordering him 
to be brought to trUd. Philocrates, having (as we may presume) 
given bail for his appearance to answer the chaige, was so conscious 
of guilty and so hopeless of escape, that he sought Mfely in Tslvntaiy 
exile. 

This confession of crime on the part of one, with whom en the most 
important occasions he had acted in concert^ was a severe blew to 
iBschines. He had already been menaced with a similar aeeusalion : 
for at the time when Hyperides preferred his impeachment^ Demo- 
sthenes rose in the assembly, and declared, that tb«re was one thing 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was, that Philecvatss vas the 
only person accused ; for it was certain, there must have been aeeom- 
plices among the ambassadors. " Let those," said he, " who disa^rove 
the conduct of Philocrates, and disclaim c<mnexion with him, eome 
forward and declare themselves, and I will acquit ttem &Mn all 
blame." No one responded to tkds challenge ; and Demosthenes stood 
pledged to follow up his own words, and bring another delinqacut to 
justice. The flight of Philocrates left no room for hesitatifmt and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal process it was most 
advisable to adopt. 

It was open to him to take the same coarse against ^HHchitwa whidi 

Hypendes had taken against Philoerates, vi& to proceed by impeadi- 

ment. But the more regular way of proceeding against m pnbUe 

' ^ctionaiy for any crime or misdemeanour relatinig to his office, irss 

■efer an accusation against him when he presented himself before 

ogistn, or auditors, to render an account of his offidal datiea. 
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We hATe Been thai every person holding an office of importance at 
Atfaena was compelled, al^r the expiration of bis term, to render 
an jbcoonnt of the manner in which he had acquitted himselt Am- 
bassadors were subject to the same liability as other senrants of 
the public, except that no particular time was fixed for their submis- 
aima to the audit, as in other cases. The reason for such difference 
may be found in the nature of their employment ; ambassadors not 
being appointed like ordinaiy magistrates for any stated term, or at 
regular periods, but occasionally, as circumstances might require. 
Therelbre, while it was competent for any citizen to summon an am- 
banador before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner 
in which he had executed his mission, the law prescribed no positive 

' time for the ambassador himself to tender his accounts. 

Hany embassies must have been simple affairs, inToWing little or no 
responsibility ; and we may presume, the ministers employed upon 
them would hardly be called upon to go through the cerem<my of an 
audit. On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose,. that persons 
oaamissaoned to represent their country on questions of moment, and 
to conduct arduous and critical negotiations, would for their own 
^akes come before the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and offer 
themseWes to that public inquiry which the Athenian law in all luch 
easea invited or allowed. .Asehines had not done so; on the con- 
tnvy, he had suffered three years to elapse without submitting to this 
ordeaL But he had raised a point of law, on which his excuse partly 
rarted. He contended that there was no necessity to render an ac- 
ooant of the second embassy, as all the substantial p«rt of the business 
had been transacted upon the first ; the second journey to Macedonia 
was for a matter of form only, to reeeive the oath of Philip : haying 
thcrefeire obtained his legal discharge as to the first embassy, he was 
to all intents and purposes discbaiged as to both. Demosthenes took 
a dIffereiU riew of the question, and presented himself before the 
auditors as having a distinct account to render of his conduct upon 
the second embassy. iBsehines, seeing that this might be turned 
into * precedent against him, came with a large number of friends to 
the audit-room, and objected that tbe account oi Demosthenes could 
Bot be received, he being no longer accountable. The objection 
was overruled ; Demosthenes went Qirongh the necessary forms, and 
Ua aooonnt was passed. It does not appear however that this deci- 
aion had any immediate influence upon t^ conduct of iBschines. The 
tUae when Demosthenes presented himself to the auditors is not 
stated; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a cimsiderable time 
before the eommenoement of this prosecution. It was not the legal 
preoedea t , bnt the force <^ dreumstances^ which afterwards deter- 
miBtd .dSaehiiies to follow his adversary*6 example. Finding after 
the dight of Philocratee, that a prosecution against himself was in- 
evitabte, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold step ; 
and aeeordingly he demanded his audita thereby challenging any 
accasar who dared to come forward and arraign him. 

(Several accusers appeared, the principal among them being Timarofaus 
and Demosthenes. Timarchus had long been known as an active 
politician, and for the last few yean had zealously exerted himself in 
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opposition to Philip. He was however a man of profligate habits, 
and notoriously guilty of certain infamous practices, which by an old 
statute of Solon incapacitated him to appear as a speaker in the 
public assembly. iB^chines seized the opportunity, which this law' 
afforded him, of striking a blow, which might at the same time crush 
a formidable adversary, and treate a prejudice that should help him 
materially in his own defence. He demanded, according to the form 
of the Attic law, a judicial scrutiny into the character of Timarchus, 
and a jury being summoned to try the case, he accused aud convicted 
him of the crimes above mentioned. The legal cont^equpnce of such 
conviction was disfranchisement ; and .^Ischlnes tl)us in a summary 
way got rid of one of his accusers. Demosthenes remained : and his 
own trial soon afterwards came on. 
The nature of the case is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
orators. Demosthenes, feeling what difficulties he had to contend 
with, and how much his own credit was at stake, uses every exertion 
to bring home to iBschines those charges which he had been for three 
years proclaiming incessantly to the Athenian public, and labours to 
supply the want of direct proof by close reasoning, and inferences 
from a variety of facts and circumstances. He calls attention at the 
outset to the efforts which the defendant's party were making to 
screen him from justice. Timarchus had been destroyed, h^ says, 
not for the good of society, but to deter any other accuser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undertakes to 
prove the following points — that iBschines had deceived the Athe- 
nians by false reports ; that he had given treacherous counsel ; that 
he had neglected his instructions ; that he had lost precious opportu- 
nities by delay; and that he had done all this from corrupt motives. 
The charge is in terms confined to the transactions upon the secoud 
embassy ; but the discussion is by no means confinM to them, 
iBschines, according to his opponent's view, was bribed by Philip on 
the first embassy, but no one suspected him till some time after. 
Dionysius, in his treatise on Rhetoric, commends the skill shown by 
Demosthenes in dealing with this part of the subject. It would not 
have lain in his mouth to complain of anything done upon the first 
journey to Pella, as on his return he had expressed himself satisfied 
with sdl tiie proceedings, and praised the ambassadors for their con- 
duct. The prosecution therefore is nominally directed to the afi^i-a 
of the second embassy, and the orator, contending that ^schines had 
previously hired himself to Philip, excuses his own apparent inconsis- 
tency by alleging that up to a certain time he, in oommon with the rest 
of his fellow-citizens, had been deceived as to the defendant's motives. 
He comments npon the remarkable change which .fischines had un- 
dergone in his political views : — he had been sent ambassador to Pelo- 
ponnesus, to rouse the Arcadians against Philip; he had made a 
brilliant speech at Megalopolis, in which he assailed the king of 
Macedon with the fiercest invective ; he talked in the same strain 
when he returned to Athens, and boasted of what he had done ; he 
was appointed on that very account to be one of the ambassadors ttt 
Pella, that he might be a check upon his colleagues, who were sus- 
pected of being too fiivourable to Philip; yet^ after all this, he was 
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found gnddenly acting in concert with PliilocrateSy and doing erery* 
thing to secure Philip's advantage in the negotiations. Among other 
circumstances, prominently advanced as evidence of guilt, are— the 
time which the ambassadors wasted on their journey to Pella, in dia- 
obedience to the decree of the council ; their lingering afterwards at 
Pella, until Philip returned from Thrace ; their consenting to acc<»n^ 
pany him to Pherse, and postponing the signature of the treaty until 
their arrival at that city. By all this delay Philip was enabled to 
reduce Thrace into subjection, and complete the preparations for his 
march southward. It was the duty of the ambassadors to apprise 
their countrymen of Philip's preparations and objects; yet not only 
had they neglected to do so themselves, but they refused to permit 
a letter, which Demosthenes had written for that purpose, to be sent 
to Athenp. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologising 
^r their delay : this, says Demosthenes, was an argument tha» they 
were colluding with him, and it was phUn that .^schines had dictated 
the letter. 

JEscbines had had many private interviews with Philip, and on one 
particular occasion, at Pherae, — of this Demosthenes gives evidence, 
—he had been watched coming out of the king's tent at midnight. 
It is further asserted by Demosthenes, that on the first embassy Philip 
offered a sum of money to the whole body of the ambassadors ; that 
he also sounded them each separately, himself among the rest, with a 
view to seduce them from their allegiance. ;£schines was known to 
have received land in Phocis, yielding an income of thirty minas ; (this 
apparently is not denied by ^chines;) it could not be doubted that 
this was Uie price of corruption. The conduct of iBschii^es after his 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treachery. 
He professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip's intentions ; he 
assured the people that Philip meant to deprive the Thebans of tJieir 
sovereignty in Boeotia, and to punish thftm for their designs upon 
Delphi; to restore Tbespiae and Plateea, and to give Euboea and 
OropuB to Athens. Afterwards, when it turned out that these pro- 
misefi were nugatory — when Philip had destroyed the Phocian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Boeotia — ^how had 
iEschines acted? Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— which would have been the natural course if he had been him- 
self deceived by Philip, — he remained quite silent: and not only 
that ; he had gone to Phocis, and shared the festivities of Philip's 
camp, and continued ever after to sound his praises at Athens, ^ot 
very long ago he had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 
popular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken disparagingly of 
nis own countiymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Philo- 
crates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and had been 
afraid to disclaim connexion with him, lest his royal master should 
be displeased. 

Snch are the principal matters of fact adduced by Demosthenes in sup- 
port of the charge. Many stories are told, not bearing directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and his supposed accomplices, Philocrates and Phrynon. 
Great pains also are taken by the orator to explain the part which he 
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himself took in the same transactions, with t Tiew to cletr himself 
from all imputaUon of connexion with the guilty parties, or any 
other share of the blame. His anxiety on this head rendered it more 
difficult for him to confine himself to the question properly at iaaae ; 
and the speech has not tliat clear order and arrangement which is com- 
monly otMBenrable in Demosthenes. The aigumente indeed are often 
pointed and forcible, bnt they are not w^ pnt together. Hjt dwells 
with much emphasis on the destruction of the Phocians, on the evil 
consequences resulting from Philip's possession of Thermopylse, and 
the great extension of his power ; all which are attributed to iBsdunes 
and his colleagues. If, after they had discovered the designs of Philip, 
they had giyen immcMiiate information to the Athenians, there was 
plenty of time to send a fleet and army to Thermopylas, and prevent 
his passing the straits : even after he had passed, they might have 
saved Phocis, if they had not been prevented by false intelligence and 
insidious counsels. The men who had thus deceived their country- 
men had been hired to betray a sacred trust, and they ought not to 
be spared. It was urged, that their punishment would excite the 
resentment of Philip : but, says Demosthenes, they deserved punish- 
ment on this very account^ that they had made Philip's resentment 
a thing to be dreaded; and Philip should be made to see that it 
would not answer his purpose to bribe the citixens of Athena. Be 
reminds the jury how severely Timarchns had been dealt with, and 
how iBSschines had in his case insisted upon general notoriety as 
a sufficient ground of conviction : if they tried iBschines upon his 
own principles, they must convict him, for his guilt was known to 
alL He comments at great length upon the g^ieral increase of oor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showing what baneful efieots H had 
produced in Chalcidice, Peloponnesus, and elsewhere, and how perilous 
it would be to themselves, if they suffisred it to spread yet further. 
Strong measures should *be taken to check the progress of the mis- 
chief; and now tliat .Aschines was brought before them on a dear 
charge of treason, they should, without regard to his abilities, his 
position, or his party, make a signal example of him, and strike tenor 
into the host of traitors in the Hellenic world. 

.Aischinee replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 
adversary ; and, as we are informed by Idomeneus the Epicurean, he 
was acquitted by a mtyority of thirty votes. Kor can this anzroiK 
us, when we look at the circumstances of the case — the length of 
time which liad elapsed—the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
—the able defence made by Jischines— the advantage which he kad 
gained by the conviction of Timarohus—and the powerful aid of 
Knbulus and other Mends, who appeared in his behalf, or tapported 
him by their influence. 

Notwithstanding the express testimony of Idomeneus, who wrote not 
very long after the event^ and who is confirmed by Ulpian, there ue 
writers, both ancient and modem, who have inclined to the <^inion 
tlutt iSschines was never brought to trial, but the orations on bath 
sides were only published. The doubt was first suggested by Plutarch, 
who thought it strange that no mention of this trial should be made 
in either of the speeches on the Crown. The same view is espoused 
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faf Albert Qerlwrd Becker, in his treatise on the chmneter of Demo- 
sthenes, {Demotthenes aU SkuUsman und Bedner, p. 820,) who argues 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that the negatire eridence 
en which they rely has but little force under the circamstanceA, for 
tiie reason aisigneid by Auger, (which Becker does not satisfactorily 
aaswer,) riz. that both the orators had motires for their silence : 
Demosthenes had lost the Terdict^ and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; .fiscbines had so small a mijori^ — the whole number of jurors 
being not less probably than five hundred—that he was considered 
not to have obtained an honourable acquittal. 
At to the title to this oration, and further information as to the law, see 
my aitiele Parapn^teia in the Arohnological Dictionary. 

Of the intrigue and canvassing which there has been about 
this trials men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.* I 
diaU only ask at your handsr— what those who don't ask it 
are entitled to — ^that you will value no person and no one's 
favour more highly than justice and the oath which each 
juror has sworn, remembering that this is for the good of 
yourselves and the community; whereas all this intrigue and 
huportunity of partisans is to get advantages for some persons 
over the rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, 
not to secure for the benefit of the ui\just 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued 
responsibility : .^schines does the very reverse; for before he 
Mipeared in court to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
tbe persons who came to demand it he has removed out of 
the ^ray ; ' others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces into the commonwealth a practice most flagitious and 
injurious to you; for if a man who has discha^ed or ad- 
amustered any public office can by intimidation, and not by 
hmieBty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived 
<^ all authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many 

fnvB misdemeanours, and to merit the severest punishment, 
am confident and persuaded: what, notwithstanding such 
conviction, I am afiraid oi^ I will tell you without d^guise. 
It appears to me, Athenians, that all the causes which come 
before you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 

^ For the election of jurors. See page 81, note 1. 
* Timarchtts. See Appendix II. 
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upon the merits, and I fear, the length of ;tinie since the 
embassy may have caused you to forget or become reconciled 
to your wrongs. Yet, even under these circumstances, you 
may, I think, arrive at a correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. YoU must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jury, and reflect for what things tiie common- 
wealth should receive an account from an ambassador. First 
it should be, on the subject of his reports; secondly, of his 
counsels; thirdly, of your instructions to him; next, as to 
the circumstances of time; and after all, whether in eadi of 
these points he has acted incorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries ? Because, from his reports you have to deliberate on 
your course of action ; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if not so, otherwise. The advice of ambassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to them as to men who 
understand what they were sent about: never then ought 
an ambassador to be convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
to do or say, whatever commission you expressly gave him, it 
is his duty to have executed. But why the account of time? 
Because it often happens, men of Athens, that the season for 
many important measures falls in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
cannot be recalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive— 
I am sure you will all agree, that to take reward for acts 
which injure the commonwealth is shocking and abomi- 
nable. The legislator indeed does not define it so, but abso- 
lutely forbids the taking of bribes in any way, considering^ as 
it appears to me, that a person who is once bribed and cor- 
rupted ceases to be even a safe judge of what is useful for 
the state. If then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, 
that JSschines the defendant has reported what was untme, 
and prevented the people hearing the truth from me — that 
he has given advice totally opposed to your intei-ests, and 
fulfilled none of yoiu: instructions on the embassy — that he 
has wasted time in which many important opportunities have 
been lost to the commonwealth — and that for all this he has 
received presents and wages in conjnuction with Philocrates, 
— convict him, punish him as his crimes deserve : if I prove 
not these statements, or not all of them, look with contempt 
on me, and acquit the defendant. 
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Many grievous things can I lay to his chai^ besMes those 
^hich I have mentioned, O Athenians— enough to make 
every one detest him — but before I enter upon other topics, 
J will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character ^schines first assumed in politics, and what 
language he thought proper to address to the people against 
Philip, that you may see, his own early acts and speeches will 
most surely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Athenian (as he declared in his speech) who 
discovered that Philip was plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certain of the leading mep in Arcadia. He it is 
who, having Ischander, son of Neoptolemus, to play second 
part to him,^ applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded you to send ambassadors every* 
wliere to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Philip ; who afterwards, on his return from Arcadia, 
reported those fine long speeches, which he said he had de- 
livered on your* behalf before the ten thousand at Megalo- 
polis,' in answer to Philip's advocate Hieronymus, and dwelt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own countries, 
but to the whole of Greece, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia without a word of truth, prevailed 
on you to send ambassadors to Philip for peace, this man is 
put into the embassy, not as one of a party who wotild sell 
your interests, not as one of those who trusted Philip, but as 
one who would help to watch the others ; for, on accoimt of 
his hriner speechel^ and hostility to Philip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and arranged 
that we should act in the embassy together; and strongly 

' Pabst : indem er dem Ischa/nder dem Sohne des Neoptciemua die 
Tweke RoUe hei seinen (Tmtrieben zu spiden Ubertrug. Others connect 
i&rtfoeymyt<rT^v with r6v NcoirroAcfiov, and understand it literally, as , 
M lucUander hsA been an actor, as Fhotins says he was. See Thiriwairs 
Gr. Hist. Y. 826. Taylor takes rdv KttnrroKdfwv to mean "the servant 
or assistant of Keoptolemus." 

' The general Pan- Arcadian assembly, which met at Megalopolis, and 
bad power to determine questions of peace and war. See Diodorus, 
XT. 59. And as to the embassy of .fischines to Peloponnesus, see 
Appendix VIII. 
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urged, that we should both watoh that impudent profligttlie 
Philocra^ And until his return home fix)m the first tat- 
bassy, men of Athens, I certainly never discovered that he "wm 
corrupted and had sold himself; for, besides the speec^en 
whicl^ as I said, he had made before, he rose in the first ot 
the assemblies in which jou debated on the peace, and began 
-—I think I can repeat his opening to you in ihe very suite 
words which he used — ''Had Pbllocrates been meditatbag 
ever so long, men of Athens, upon the best means of oppoamg 
the peace, he could not, metMnks, have found a be<^ way 
than a motion like the present. Never will I, while a sin^e 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peade 
like this : peace, however, I do advise "—and to sudi purpoft 
briefly and &irly he expressed himself Yet the same m&n 
who had thus spoken on the first day in the hearing of y<m 
all, on the next, when the peace was to be ratified, wbm 1 
supported the resolution of our allies, and exerted mys^ to 
make the peace equitable and just, and you were oC my 
opinion, and would not even hear the voice of the despicable 
Philocrates, — he then got up and addressed the people in 
support of Philocrates, and said wbat (0 heavens!) deserved 
a thousand deaths — that you ought not to remember jooat 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked about trophy 
and sea-fights, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent your succouring any Greeks who had not previoosl^ 
succoured you. All which this impudent wretch dared to 
utter in the presence and hearing of the ambassadors, whom 
you sent for out of Qreece at Ms persuasion before he had 
sold hims6l£ 

How he wasted the time, Athenians, afler you had 
appointed him again to receive the oaths; how he ruined sdl 
the a&irs of the commonwealth^ and quarrelled with me 
.'\bout it when I sought to prevent him, you shall hear pre- 
sently. But when * we had returned from that embassy for 
the oaths, which is the subject of your present inquiry — ^we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what was 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
been cheated in everything, and these men having a second 

^ Aa?er*e tnni of the panage is a good one : " ^eoatez anparaYant oe 
iqai a uiiri 1# mbmr de oette seconde ambassade, dont je lai deinande 
compte ai\|ourd'l)uL Nous ^tions reyenu,** &c 
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tia|j» (mtstepped tbeir duty as ambassadors, and neglected 
y^ipr <»rders — we went before the connciL What I am^ about 
to say is known to many people ; for the council-hall was full 
of starangers.* I came forward and reported l^e whole truth 
to the council, and accused these men, and reckoned evwy- 
thog up^ beginning with those first hopes which Ctesiphon and 
Aii^todemus brought you, showing what speeches iEschines 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
what position they had brought the commonwealth ; and as 
to what remained, that is, the Phocians and Thermopylse, I 
adnaed that we i^ould not sacrifice them and repeat our 
&mw^ not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let 
tUngi oome to an extremity. And so I persuaded the coundL 
Bat when the assembly came, and we had to address you, 
ifiaohines advanced before any of us : and do, I entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the truth ; 
fov what marred and utterly ruined all our af&urs is just this. 
From any rep<»rt of our proceedings on the embassy, firom 
any motion of what was said in tho council, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained ; but told a tale promising such mighty advan« 
tages, that he carried you all away with him. He said that 
be bad brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both cm Amphictyonic questions and all others; and he went 
through a long speech, which he said he had addressed to 
Pbilip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads, 
aod 0(»nputed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving home or having 
any fidd-service or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separately 
frma the rest of Bosotia, was besieged, that Thespiso and 
I^ataoa were having their people restored, and the treasures of 
the Ood were d^nanded not from the Phocians, but from the 
Thebans, who had formed the design of seizing his temple; 
f(Mr be had taught Philip, he said, that those who designed 
w^£ guilty of as much impiety as those who executed ; and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon bis head. 
He declared frirther, he had heard some of the Euboeans, who 
were lightened and alarmed at the connexion of our state 

' /. c people not cotmdllorB. As Thirlwall expresses it, (Gr. Hist. 
T. 863 j ** thronged with spectators.'' Auger • '* plein de peuple." Pabst • 
nit BUrgem ohne Stcuitsamt angrfU^U, 
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with Philip, say to the ambassadors, " We are not unaware of 
the terms on which you have concluded peace with Philip 5 
we are not ignorant, that you have given Amphipolis to him, 
and Philip has agreed to surrender Euboea to you : '* ^feere 
was indeed another thing which he had arranged/ but he 
would not mention it yet awhile ; for some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him — hinting in obscure words at Oropus. 
Exalted in your opinion by this plausible tale, judged to be 
a consummate orator and a wonderful man, he quitted the 
platform with much solemnity. I rose, aud declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council; but the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocrates on the other, shouted and 
clamoured me down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor believe anything but what 
iEschines had reported. And, by the Gods! I think your 
behaviour was not unnatural ; for who could have endured, 
with such splendid prospects of advantage, to hear any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had done 1 
Everything else, I fSanoy, at that time was secondary to the 
hopes and prospects before you; opposition looked like spite 
and annoyance merely ; ^ the results achieved for the country 
were so marvellously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I begun by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches? Chiefly and principally, men, of 
Athetis, for this reason, that when you hear me speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bad, you may not iery 
in astonishment, " Why didn't you speak at the moment, and 
inform us 1 *' but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occasion they prevented others from 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of iEschines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among 
others, because you were not suffered to learn the truth at 

' I do not agree with Schaefer, in thinking that ol 8* drriXeyorrc; 
6x^05 iWcos are to be separated from the following words. Ot db^cXc* 
yomes ia, iu effect, the same as r6 cJKrtA^ciy, and the sentenoe, thoogh 
loose, is not inelegant. Pabst expresses it at too great length : und voti 
denen die dem widersprachen nahm man an, doss sie ohne hinl&ng;- 
lichen Chrund als widerwdrtige und Mmische Menschen nch bendhmeti. 
Auger is much neater : " les contredire, c'6toit- vous troubler init^le- 
ment, c'6toit jalousie." Francis : '' whoever contradicted them appeusd 
actuated merely by a spirit of opposition and envy.**^ 
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.the instant when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and im- 
poSstures and promises. Such was the chief and principal cause 
cimj entering into these details. What was the second! One 
of no less importance ; that, while you remember his political 
principles before he was corrupted, — ^how wary, how mistrust^ 
ful he was of Philip, — ^you may observe his sudden conversion 
to confidence and friendship ; and if his reports to you have 
been verified, and the results are all right, you may hold his 
conversion to have been honest and for the country's good ; 
but if the events Have all been contrary to what he said, and 
are fraught with deep disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may see fliat he has changed from sordid avarice 
and hsirtenng of the truth for money. 

As I have been led into these topics, I would take the 
earliest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Phociau 
business out of your hands. And you must not suppose, 
men of the jury, when you look at the magnitude of that 
&Sst3T, that the crimes and charges imputed to .£schines are 
too great for his character, but consider, that any person 
whom you had placed in that position and made the arbiter 
of events, had he sold himself, like iEschines, for the purpose 
of cheating and deceiving you, would have wrought the same 
mischief as .£schine& It is not because you often put me^a 
persons in public employments, that the afi&drs which other 
people deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite 
otherwise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the 
I^iodans; but these men helped him: and we must look and 
see, whether such chance of saving the Phocians as depended 
on the embassy was sacrificed and lost by the treachery of 
these men; not that .£schines' destroyed the Phocians by 
himself — ^how could he ? 

Give me the resolution which the council passed on my 
report, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
— to show you, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
nkaa^ about before, for I denounced them immediately, and 

' *08c means .Sschines, as Reiske, Anger, and Pabst take it ; not 
JPhitip, as Schaefer and Francis. The argument is — It is not necessary 
to make oat, for the purpose of conviction, that iBschines was the sola 
destroyer of the Phocians; of course he was not, and could not he. 
Philip was the principal author of that result. The question is, whether 
iBscmnes and his accomplices did not help to bring it about by their 
treacherous conduct in the embaBsy. 

VOL. II. K 
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foresaw the consequences; and the council, who were not pre- 
vented hearing the truth from me, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite them to the city-hall.^ Such an 
indignity is not known to have befallen any ambassadors 
since the foundation of the city, not even Timagoras,* whom 
the people condemned to death : yet it has been sufifered by 
these men. 
Bead them first the evidence, and then the resolution. 

[The evidence,] 

[The resolution of the council.] 

Here is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the ambassadors 
by the council to the city-hall. If ^schines says there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there is 
none. I allow, if we all acted alike in the embassy, ^ 

> The Prytaneum, or town-hall of Athena. This was a pnhlic building 
near the market-place, where the Prytanes, or presidents of the oound^ 
met to dine eveiy day daring their term of ofBoe, in company with 
a few select citizens, to whom the state gaye the honour of a pnfoUe 
dinner. This honour was sometimes given for life, to men who hod 
done some signal serrice, or to the children of such persons ; but it wis 
a reward reserved for rare occasions. Hence the Athenians were io 
incensed with Socrat^s^ when, being asked after his conviction whal 
penalty he deserved, he replied, ** Dinner in the Prytaneum." Ciceto 
de Oratore, L 54—*' Bespondit sese memisse ut amplissimis honoribM 
et preemiis decoraretur, et ei victus quotidianus in Piytaneo publine 
prseberetur ; qui honos apud Grsecos mazimus habetur. Oujus responao 
sic Judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condem- 
narent." Here also the presidents, representing the hospitality of the 
state, entertained ambassadors and other foreigners of distinction. And. 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to in^te 
the Athenian ambassadors after their return home, unless they had mis- 
conducted themselves, and the omission to give such invitation wonM 
be regarded as a stigma. 

' Timagoras and Leon were the Athenian ambassadors to the court 
of Persia, at the same time when the Thebans and their allies sent 
a joint embassy with Pelopidas at their head, b.c. 367. According to 
Xenophon, (Hell. vii. 38,) Leon, upon his return to Athens, aceoa^ 
Timagora^ of having refused to lodge with him, and having acted in 
concert with Pelopidas ; and the Athenians for this put him to deaths 
Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas, relates that the Athenians condenuMd 
Timagoras for receiving a large number of presents from Artaxelxe% 
and travelling to the coast in a carriage provided by the king ; thon^ 
the real cause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidas, by means of faia 
superior credit and abilities, had gained greater success than the 
Athenian envoys. 
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cmincil did right in thanking none of us ; for the conduct of 
all was truly shameful : but if some of us acted uprightly 
and some not^ through the rogues, it would seem, honest men 
hftye come in for a share of the disgrace. How then may 
you easily distinguish who is the knaye ? Recollect among 
yourselves, who it is that denounced the proceedings from the 
beginning: for it is clear that the guilty party was content 
to be silient, to elude the present time, and never afterwards 
submit his conduct to inquiry; while to a man conscious of 
nothing wrong it occurred, that possibly by holding his 
tongue he might seem to be an accomplice in misdemeanour 
axid crime. Well then, I am the person who accused these 
man from the beginning; none of them accused me. 

The cowicil had passed their resdution. The assembly 
was convened, and Philip already at Thermopylae. This 
indeed was their prime offence, that they gave the conduct of 
scich an afi^ir to Philip, and when the prop^ course was, 
that you should have information, and then deliberate, and 
afterwards execute what you determined, you received in- 
tel&gence only at the moment of his arrival, and it was 
difficult even to advise what should be done. And besides, 
no one ever read to the people that resolution of the council ; 
the people never heard it ; but .^schines got up and 
harangued as I have just told you, stating what immense 
advBcotages he had persuaded Philip to grant, and that the 
Tlid>ans on that account had set a price upon his head ; at 
v^s^h you, though terrified at first by Philip's arrival, and 
ai^iT with these men for having given no warning, became as 
gentle as possible,* in the expectation of getting aJl that you 
desired, and would not suffer me or any one else to speak. 
And then was read Philip's letter, which u^schines wrote 
without our privity,* and which is in terms a plain and direct 

* " As gentle as anything." The familiar expression in English is 
like that of the Greek. And it is the same in German : see Bciske's 
ntfie. But Scha^er prefers the reading of riyhs, " some of you ; ** the 
oratMr confining his obseryation to a part of ^e assembly, tc avoid 
^rring offence. Pabst adopts the same reading, and translates : o^ 
g0t* htdd gewissermaasen milder gestimmt vmrdet 

* I ioWow Reiske, Auger, and Schaefer. Pabst renders it : wahrend 
Moines ZwiiiMleibeng ruich unserer Abreise, And Francis the same- 
It does indeed appear that JSschines stayed behind with Philip after 
the departore of Demosthenes. See p. 896, orig. 

e2 
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apology for these men's &ults. For it states, Hiat he hindeited 
them from going to the cities as they wished and reoeiTing 
the oaths, and that he kept them to assist him as medrntow 
between the Halians and Pharsalians ; and he adopts aoMi 
takes upon himself all their delinquencies : but as tor^tiw 
Phocians or Thespians, or the defendant's reports to you, 
there is not a syllable. And it was not done in this ws^'by 
accident : but where you ought to have punished these men 
for non-performance and neglect of your positive instructions, ' 
Philip takes the blame off their shoulders, and says Ua^t he 
himself was in £a.ult, because (as I imagine) you were a^ 
likely to punish him : where he desired to cheat and surpnpe 
us out of some advantage, iEschines made the report, ^hftt 
you might have no charge or complaint against Philip after- 
wards, the statements not being in a letter or any oth^ 
communication of his. Read them the letter itself which this 
man wrote and Philip sent You will see, it is just te I 
explained. Read. \ 

[The leUer,] 

You hear the letter, Athenians — ^how fair and friemHy it 
is. About the Phocians however, or the Thebans, or the 
oiher matters which this man reported, there is not a word : 
and therefore there is nothing honest in it, as you shall see 
directly. He kept them, as he says, to help him in maVing w^ 
the quarrel of the Halians : but a pretty making-up the Kalians 
have got — ^they have been outcast, and thehr city has been 
razed to the ground. As to the prisoners, this man .who 
was considering what he could do to oblige you says, he nyever 
thought of ransoming them : but it has often, as you kmrw, 
l>een testified before the assembly, that I went with a taMit 
to redeem them, and it shall be testified now : therefore^ to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, iEsphinee per- 
suaded him to insert this.^ But here is the mOi^ im^idrtaiit 

^ '' A^o-ao-ftu idem valere quod activiim \v<rat, nt Eusteri dootriam 
convellat, ait Clericus, antestans .^chinem, qui diserte affirmet^ ^ktm- 
xov iv r^ voK^fup oiSha irohrore *A6rivalo»y \vrpa irpd^our^at. Bod ytttk 
ilium ratio fugit Scilicet Philippus gratis potuit dimittere eat ipii 
ipsius mancipia essent ; qui essent aliorum, si vellet liberare, a dcooiiais 
i^imere debuit pretio soluto. Illos Igitur HXvceVf hog i\wr«tr(K Omnem 
tollit dubitationem quod legitur p. 398." — Schaefer, App. Grit iksd 
compare what Thirl wall says, Gr. Hist. v. 356, — " Demosthenes wished 
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thing : — ^He that wrote in the first letter which we brou^t — 
*^lvi^iild have expressly mentioned what benefits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also " — after the 
aHiaitnft had been c<Hicluded says, he knows not what he can 
dbcto ob%e you ; he knows not eyen his own promise ! Of 
course he knew ^t, if he was not playing £EJse.* To prove 
tii«t he wrote so at first — ^here, read the passage out of the 
Mt«v-4>egin here — ^read. 

[The passage fivm the letter.'] 

You see, before he obtained peace, he promised, if alliance 
a^ was granted him, he would write and say what benefits 
hb had in store for you. Now that both have been granted 
hith, be says he knows not what he can do to oblige you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do anything that is not 
dfisfgraoeful or dishonourable ; having reoourae to these pre- 

HM be believed that the dehates on the peace had raised snch soBpi- 
cions in his mind as to the integrity of his former colleagues, especially 
Philocrates and .fischines, that he wonid hare declined the office, if he 
had not undertaken to procure the release of some of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia, ^fischinea treats this as an 
empty pretext, beeanse Philip had never been nsed to exact ransom for 
hib Athenian prisoners during the war; and a promise had been given 
lights name that all should be released as soon as peace should be con- 
^ded. But it is clear that this related only to those whom he kept in 
his own hands ; and .£schines himself admits that, among the instmc- 
tiotti tif the second embassy, one was to negotiate for the release of the 



9Ehe dlstinetion between \v<nu and xifraaBai is properly explained by 
Sqjiaefer^ and the first part of the charge here made against Philip is 
perfectly clear. Philip had said he was considering what service he could 
tfo&Bt to the Athenians : and yet in his letter he states that he never 
tlmigh t of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
eC .obliging them have escaped him, if he had really desired to do so I 
But w^ does Demosthenes mean when he says that Philip put that 
clause in his letter, in order to deprive him of credit for his liberality 1 
We should have the whole letter before us, to understand this fully ; 
Ulr^)^lusp« tiie meaning of Philip was as follows : It did not occur to 
me to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of my subjects ; the 
m a um t it was suggested, however, I acceded to the request: there 
^Mdd be BO occasion for Demosthenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
inr the purpose of effecting their ransom. Compare what Demo* 
tibniea says at pp. 898, 894, which looks like an answer to this very 
vgnment. 

* 1^ 7^ might be expressed more fully, thus — ** a likely thiogi 
iadeed ! Surely he must have known that 1 " &c. 
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tenceBy and (^ould you mention anyUung and be induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself an esci^. 

These and many other tricks one might then instaoilly 
liaye exposed, and enlightened you on the subject, aad not 
permitted you to abandon everything, had not Thespite and 
riatsBa and the expectation of immediate punishment being 
inflicted on Thebes blinded you to the truth. If these thtx^ 
were merely to be heard, and the commonwealth to be 
deluded, it was proper enough to tell you of them : but if 
they were really to be performed, they should not have been 
talked about. Fear if matters had gone so &r, that l^e 
Thebans even discovering the design could not have helped 
themselves, why has it not been executed ? If they disooi^^^ 
it in time to prevent the execution, who let out the secret ) 
Was it not JSschinesI But no— he never had any sueh 
meaning or intentiim,^ and .£sdiines never expected it : so I 
acquit him entirely of letting the secret out. The fact is — 
it was necessary that you should be amused by these state- 
ments, and refuse to hear the truth from me, and that you 
should yourselves remain at home, and a decree pass by 
which the Phocians would be destroyed. Therefore were these 
Statements &bricated, and therefore publicly announced. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificent 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — ^and I will 
tell you why : first because, when Philip was about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Phocians were by these men 
expressly excluded firom the treaty, a thing they should have 
been quite silent about> if the Phocians were to be saved — 
secondly, because Philip's ambassadors used no such language, 
nor Philip's letter, but only the defendant' Makii^ my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him ; but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to rec<dlect 
^-that I had no knowledge of these things, that I had no 

^ I follow Mafkland, Auger, and Pabst, in understanding Philip as 
the naminative to ff/ucXAcy and iifiovxhen. It is true that Philip has net 
been mentioned in the sentences preceding ; but then he was throughout 
in the orator's thoughts as the party promising and designing the tiaings 
alluded to. Schaefer explains ofh' ij/AtWw, " nee fiitura erant qu» fan 
.fischines jactaverat;" and connects iifiovxieri with oSror. But there it 
not much sense in saying that " .fischines never desired." 

' I preserve the anaooiuthon of the <mginaL 
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concern in them, and what was more, I did not expect them. 
At this (the not expecting) you lired up. ''Athenians,** I 
said, " if any of this comes true, be sure you praise and 
honour and crown these men, and not me ; but if it turns 
out differently, let them feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altogether.** * " Don*t be out of it now,'* said iEsohines, 
Interrupting — "Mind you don't want to be in it another 
time.** " Certainly,** said I, " or I should be acting unfairly ;** 
it which Philocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 
^No wonder, men of Athens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in opinion ; for he drinks water^ and I drink wine ** * — 
and you laughed. 

Read the decree, which Philocrates presented afterwards, 
of his own drawing.' It is very well just to hear : but when 
one t^es into account the occasion on which it was prepared, 
and l^e promises which the defendant then made, it will 
appear, they plainly delivered up the Phocians to Philip and 
the Th^bans^ all but tying their hands behind them. Bead 
the decree. 

[The decree,'] ' 

You see, men of Athens, how full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words ; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for offering to do what was just. But Philip offered nothing 
at all— so fax firom offering, he says he knows not what he 
can do to oblige you : it was the defendant that spoke and 

1 M J ^^2s)j mj imndg of it,** as we familiarly ^j. " I disclaiin all 
COttnezioii with the business ; (that is) with what iBftchines has been 
toiling yoa." The reply of ^Mchines might be rendered with equal 
force, bat with a turn of expression, thus — '' Don't disclaim connexion 
Oow and claim it hereafter." Pabst : Ich fiur meinen Theil sage mich 
lo8 von der ganzen Sdcke ! Hierauf sprach dieser Msehinea : aage 
IHthjetU ni^ los davon, und ttiehe zu, doss Du nichi hertuzch daran 
dntiml wirtt haben woUen, Francis, without either force or accuracy : 
" For my part I retire. Not yet, replied wfischines : do not yet retire : 
only remember not to claim any of these rewards, when they ara 
distribated." 

' Demosthenes was often joked about his water-drinking. Thus, in 
AMMrion to the Clepsydra (as to which, see page 59, note 1), it was said, 
that other men spoke by water, but Demosthenes composed by it. 

^ PhiVocrates had drawn it up, and then put it in the hands of the 
'aK8embly-clerk» to be read as his own motion before the people. See 
Appemlix V. 
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promised in his name. Pbilocrates, seeing you jump at tbe 
defendant's promise/ inserts in the decree, that, unless thtf- 
Phocians did what was right and gave up the temple to thd 
Amphictyons, the Athenian people would send forces against 
those who resisted. So, men of Athens, as you were staying 
at home and had never been out, as the Lacedsemoniaiis 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other AmplnctyoiiJB 
were present besides Thessalians and Thebans, he has propos^' 
in the blandest possible language to deliver up the temple to - 
them, proposing (as he does) to deliver it up to the Amphio- 
tyons— what Aiiphictyons ? for none were there but Thebans 
and Thessalians — ^not that you should convoke the Amphtc- 
tyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxentra 
should carry succour to the Phocians, or that the Athenians 
should take the field, or anything of the kind. Philip howevw 
twice summoned you by letter — ^not to induce you to mar^ . 
most assuredly : or he would never have destroyed your op- 
portunities of marching and summoned you then; he would not 
have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or ord^:ed 
iEschines to make statements calculated to stop your march : 
no— it was that you, imder the belief that he would do 'all 
yoit desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the Pho- 
cians might not be encouraged by hopes from you to hold out 
and resist, but might in utter despair surrender themselves 
into his hands. Bead Philip's letters^ and let them speak for 
themselves. 

[The leUers.] 

You see, the letters simmion you, and verily for ihe first 
time : but these men — ^had there been anything honest about 
it— ought surely to have pressed for your going out,' and 
moved that Proxenus, whom they knew to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, should immediately carry succour. Yet it appears, 
they have done just the contrary : and no wonder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood his intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to fiMrwanL 

* Pabftt : der Euch durch die Reden dea jEschinea angdodd tah. 

' ThiA tense is used because the decree, which Bemoethenes had 
caused to be read, was before the court. Francis translates inaecnrat^ ; 
** then did .£schines write in the gentlest language in the world." The 
mover of the decree was not .^schines, but Pbilcksrates. 

' More literally : ** what else should they have done but seccmd Ida 
request for your march 1 '' &c. 
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The Phocians, when they learned your views from the 
aap^tnbly,* and received this decree of Philocrates, and heard 
th# defendant's report and his promises, were in every way 
xindone. Consider only. There were some intelligent persons 
th^re who distrusted Philip : they were induced to put &ith 
in )uni — ^why] — because they supposed that, if Philip de- 
ceivn^ them ten times over, he would at all events not dare 
to deceive the Athenian envoys, but that the defendant's 
reports to you were correct, and destruction menaced the 
Thebans, not themselvea There were others inclined to 
i-e^it at any price : but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuaoLon that Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
i-e^Eisad compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
th«y had expected succour. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Philip : to these they 
showed, that you had voted the same peace with his postierity, 
so ^at all hope from you must have been despaired ot 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in my 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
dra.wing a treaty of peace with a mortal man raised to power 
by certain accidents, to have covenanted for an immortality 
of disgrace to the commonwealth !— to have deprived her not 
meirely of other things, but also of the chances of fortune ! — 
to have been so wantonly wicked as to injure not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to come in being ! * — is 
not this most dreadful? Never afterwards would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, ''and to his 

1 "They got intelligence aboat you from the proceedings in the 
aaaembly, which were reported to them." Others construe it differently, 
joining rh vap* ^fiay with ^«c riis iKieXriaias. Francis : " what you had 
deitennined in your assembly." Pabst, to the same effect. 

' ^'Selon la formule assez ordinaire, les Ath6niens avoient ins^r^ 
d«Bt leur traits de paiz les mots de paix perpHud, de paix condue 
amo ruai et leur descendants. Ce n'etoit ^peu-pr^ qu'une formule ; car 
o^te perp6tuit4 se bomoit souvent & nn petit nombre d'ann^es. La 
didsmation de Demosth^ne, qnoiqu'61oquente, n'est done dans la 
j)ggBI^ qn'nna d^lamation." — Auger, 

Theie observations are not quite correct. It was common enough 
aauAg the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years ; 
«ii4 wUen for a small term, it was little better than an armistice. (See 
ISbw^dides, y. 18, 23, 41 ; Aristophanes, Acham. 186—202, 251.) The 
aignment of Demosthenes is gooci, assuming tjie peace with Philip to 
hfT« been » dishonourable apd injurious one. Had the peace been satis* 
&ctoiy, It conld not be too firmly cemented. 
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posterity," had you not relied on the promises announced by 
iEschinea On these the Phocians relied, and were ruined : 
for, after they had surrendered to Philip and put their cities 
into his hands, they met with treatment the very opposite of 
what he assured them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in this manner 
and through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
several transactions. Whoever disputes any of these par- 
ticulars, may get up and speak whilst my water is running. 
The peace was concluded on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, 
and we were away to receive the oaths three whole months; 
and during all that time the Phocians were safe. We returned 
from the embassy for the oaths on the thirteenth of the 
month Scirophorion, and Philip was by that time at Ther- 
mopylae, and making promises to the Phocians, of which 
they believed not a single word. The proof is this; — they 
would not otherwise have come here to you. The assembly, in 
which these men ruined all by their false and delusive state- 
ments to you, was held afterwards, on the sixteenth of Sciro- 
phorion. On the fifth day after that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your proceedings reached the Phocians ; for the Phocian 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would report, and what resolution you would pass. 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
hoard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day from the 
sixteenth.* Then comes the twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-third : on this the convention^ took place, and it was 
all over with Phocis. How does this appear ] On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Pir»us on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dercylus came from Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put everything into the hands of the Thebans ; 
aiid he computed it to be the fifth day from the convention. 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven — that makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by th^ 
date of their report, by the date of their motion, by all the 
dates,' are thev convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

* Reckoning inclusive, according to custom. 

' Between Philip and the Phocians. See Appendix I. 

• I follow Pabst in connecting ols with xp^yois, not Reiske, who takes 
it neutrally. But I dififer with Pabst as to vcurw. He expUuns it, ** by 
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' Again, the circumstance that not a city of the Phooians was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
stroyed by the convention, i& a decisiye proof that they suffered 
beouise these men had persuaded them that they would be 
saved by Philip. For of his character they were certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of alliance with the Pho. 
ciai^ and the decrees^ under whi^ they dismantled the for- 
tificaltona— to show you in what relation you stood to them, 
and how they were treated notwithstanding through these 
aoeorsed men. Bead. 

[The treaty of alliance hftween the Athenians and the 
Fhocians,'\ 

That is what they had to expect from you — ^friendship, 
alliance, succour. Now hear what treatment i^ey got through 
tiiis man who prevented your succouring them. Bead. 

[The convention between FhUip and the Fhocians."] 

You hear, Athenians. A convention between Philip and 
the Phocians, it says, not between the Thebans and Phocians, 
nor l^iessaliajis and Phocians, nor Locrians, nor any other of the 

Eple present. And again it says, that the Phocians shall 
ver up these cities to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Thessalians, nor any other people. Why? Because this man 
reported to you that Philip had oome to save the Phocians. 
1R> him they trusted for all ; to him they looked for all ; with 
him they concluded peace. Now for the rest Look what 
tliey trnisted to, and what they got. Anything like was it 
(HT similar to this man's assurance? Bead. 

[The decree of the Amphictyons,] 

Besnlts more awful and momentous, Athenians, have 
not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor I should 
think in any time heretofore. Yet such mighty results has 
Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 
the Athenian commonwealth, whose hereditary privilege it is 

all the eircnmBtances." But Demosthenes is here summing up his 
argument as to the dates only. See the clause just ahoye» near the 
banning of p. 359 (orig.), Tohs xpoyovs i^uv Koytovfiot naff olf iyiyy^Ct 



^ The Amphictjonic. 
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to take the lead in Greece, and not permit any proceeding of 
this kind. ^w 

The ruin which has fidlen on the poor Phocians majr be 
seen not only by these decrees, but by what has actually been 
done — ^a shocking and pitiable spectacle, O Athenians I Oa 
our late journey to Delphi' we were forced to see it ali^^ 
houses razed to the ground, walls demolished, a cocmtcj 
stripped of its adult population, a few women and little chil- 
dren and miserable old men. No language caxi come up to 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all say, 
that once this people gave the opposite vote to the Thebanaon 
the question of enslaving us.* How think ye then, Athe- 
nians?— could your ancestors return to life, what vote or 
judgment would they pass upon the authors of this destme- 
tion? In my opinion, though they stoned tiiem with their 
own hands, they would consider themselves pure. For ia it 
not disgraceful — is it not, if possible, worse than disgraceful 
— that people who had then saved us, who gave the vote for 
our preservation, should have met with an opposite retvtm 
through these men, and been suffered to incur greater mis- 
fortunes than any Greeks ever knew? Who then is the 
author of them? Who was the deceiver? ^Eschines — who 
but he? 

For many things, men of Athens, might one feiicitatte 
Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest 
justice — one piece of luck which (by the gods and goddesseal) 
I don't think has fallen to any other man in our time. To 
have taken great cities and subdued a large territory, theee 
and the like feats are wonderful, I allow, and splendid-^ 
how can they help being? Yet they have been acMeved, it 
may be said, by many others. This however is a peculiar 
good fortune which has occurred td no other m(Hial — ^what? 
— ^That, when he wanted base men for his purposes, he foond 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when falsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
his own behalf notwithstanding their importance to him-^ 

> To the Amphictyonic meeting. 

* In the council of war, after the captare of Athens by Lysaader, 
when the Thebans proposed that Athens should be razed to the ground, 
and Attica thrown into pasture. See Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. As to the 
phrase t^^y wpor^Ofiffctv, see Schcjmann, De Comitiis, 104. 
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which he neither wrote in any letter nor commissioned any 

^unbassador to state — ^thej lent th^Diselves to for hire, and 

^deceived you by them ? Antipater and Parmenio, who were 

serving a master, and not likely to encoimter you afterwards, 

eontriyed not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 

ambassadors appointed by the Athenian state, the freest in the 

world, had the hardiness to deceiye you — ^you whom they 

were certain to look upon face to face, and to pass the 

remainder of their lives with, and before whom they would 

have to render an account of their conduct. Could any meu 

be mottle wicked or abandoned? 

To show that he is devoted by you to execration, that after 

mich &lsehoods you could not with any regard to sanctity or 

TreKgion acquit him — ^recite the curse — read it from the law 

:hare. __, _, 

[The curse.]' 

I This imprecation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf according to law in every assembly, and also 
before the council when it sits. i£schines can't say that he 
was not wdl acquainted with it r for, as your clerk and servant 
to the coundl, he himself dictated this law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the gods to. do in your behalf, 
you diould fiul to do yourselves when it is in your power to- 
day, and acquit a man whom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate mih his house and &mily? Don't think of such a thing. 
When a man escapes you, leave the gods to pimish him : 
when you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him 
no more. 

80 fax will he carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the ^ts of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
impostures upon the state, as if he were tried before some 
other people, and not before you who know it all, he will ac- 
cme first the LacedsBmonians, then the Phocians, then Hege- 
sippus. But this is mockery, or rather abominable eflfrontery. 
For, whatever he may say now about the Phocians or the 
Lacedaemonians or Hegesippus — ^that they would not receive 
Proxenus, that they are guilty of impiety, or anything else 
against them — surely it had all taken place before these am- 
bassadors returned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being 
* See page 102, note 2. 
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saved, as is said — by whom? — ^by iEseliines the defendaat' 
himselfl For he did not then report, that but for the LacQ- 
dsBmonians, or but for their not receiving Proxenus, or but fBr 
Hegesippus, or but for this thing and the other, the Phociaits 
would have been saved — No : he passed over all that, and said 
expressly that he had prevailed on Philip to save the Phocians^' 
to repeople Boeotia, to arrange things to your advantage ;^ 
that it would all be accomplished in two or three days^ and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his houL 
Therefore, if he talks about what the Lacedaemonians or what 
the Phocians had done before he made these reports, don't 
listen to him nor hear a word ; and don't suffer him to make 
charges of immorality against the Phocians. It was not for 
their jnerit that you rescued the Lacedfiemonians formerly, or 
these accursed Euboeans, or many others, but because their 
safety was for the interest of the commonwealth, as that of the 
Phocians was lately. And what fiiult did the Phocians or the 
Lacedaemonians or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man's statements, to cause the miscarriage of what 
he then told you f Ask him this : he won't be able to explain. 
There have been but five days in which he made his Mae 
report, you believed him, the Phocians got tiie news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. From this, I imagine, it i^pears 
clearly, that the whole fraud and artifice was contrived for the 
purpose of destroying the Phocians. For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march, but was malting 
preparations, he sent for the Lacedaemonians, and promised ta 
do everything for them, that the Phocians might not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylae, and the Lacedaemonians perceiving the snare 
withdrew, he then put this man forward ^ to deceive you ; for he 

^ Pabst : Euck JBinfluss avf die dortigen Angelegenheiten zu ver- 
schaffen. Auger : " a vous rendre maltres des affaires.** 

^ Keiske in his Index gives the following explanation of the verb 
wpoKuOifpcu: '^aliquem preemittere, Bummittere, subomare, qni ante 
taum adventum omnia quae tu parata yelis prseparet atque instmat; 
ut si tu exempli causa fratrem in puteum demittas explorandi sut 
elimandi ergo, anteqnam tute temet eo demittas. Tovtov ir/>oica6^jce^ 
i^carar^y Cfias, periculum facturum, possitne Philippus vobis imponere.** 
Pabst renders it : sandte er diesen Menscken wieder vorariy um Btuk 
listig zu hetrUgen, Francis : ' '* he secretly employed JSschlnes t* 
ieceive you.** 
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feared, if jou discovered that he was acting for the Thebans, 
he might get into war and delay and embarrassment, by the 
Phocians defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
he wished rather to complete his conquest without a struggle; 
which indeed hajs been the case. Don't then, because Philip 
deceived the Lacedaemonians and the Phocians also, let this 
man escape punishment for his deception of you. That would 
hardly be just 

I^ to compensate for the Phocians and ThermopylsB and 
the rest of our losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens I men of the jury, don't admit the 
ex(mse ; don't endure that, in addition to the injuries which 
you have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defence 
cast reproach upon the state, as if you made a reservation for 
certain of your own possessions, while you sacrificed the wel- 
fare of your allies. You did no such thing : for, after the peace 
was made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
w^^ safe during the four ensuing months, and the fidsehoods 
of this man afterwards, by imposing on you, caused their ruin.* 
Besides, you will find the Chersonese is in greater danger now 
than it was then. For let me ask, would it have been easier to 
punish Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

^ ^ Si quid cemo, argumentnm hoc, cni tantnm tribnit Demosthenes, 
parum ant nil vaiei. Ecquis enim non ridet in arcanis Philippo cum 
Athemensibas condictia, quae non fuemnt pnblicata, hoc faisae, ut Aihe- 
niensea pro Oherrhoneso rhocidem Philippo pennitterent 1 Et renun- 
tialio legationis falsa ab iEschine ad populum Atheniensem potuenint 
esse meise praestigiee ad oculos Gneciae occsecandos et invidiam ab 
Atheaiensibus avertendam commissaB erga socios proditionis. Tales 
mimi agaatur inter optimates. Quae intra sipariom fiunt, multum ab 
iis dirersa sunt, quae foris." — Reialce. 

* K<m cogitavit Reiskius Atheniensiam illis temporibus publice, hoe 
est, in concionibus, talia transigentium esse non potuisse arcana iro\t- 
Tc^/tora. Quidquid igitor hoc in negotio frandis fuit, commissum est 
a Philippo, non consciis Atheniensibus, sed parariis roTs wapatrpea-fif^ 
eoffiw.*' — ScJuwfer. 

Beiake was undoubtedly quit^ mistaken in his view of this transac' 
tion. There is noi the slightest evidence of any instructions having 
been given by the Athenians to their ministers, to effect a peace with 
Philip by which their allies were intentionally sacrificed. They acted 
foolishly indeed and weakly, in suffering themselves to be deceived, 
and not seeing their real interests ; and it is true also that they were 
prejudiced in some degree by the forms of their political government, 
by reason of which their ambassadors were not sufficiently checked by 
a vigorous executive power. 
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these advantages from us, or is it easier now 1 I imagine it 
was much easier before. What sort of preservation then is 
it for the Chersonese, when he that would violate it is released 
from fear and danger 1 

I understand however, that he intends to say something of 
this kind — ^that he wonders how it is Demosthenes accmes 
him, and not any of the Phocians. It is better you should 
hear the explanation from me beforehand. Among the ex- 
patriated Phocians, the best and most respectable being in 
exile and consequent distress keep themselves quiet, and 
none of them would like to incur private hostility on account 
of the public misfortunes ; while those who would do any- 
thing for money can find no one to give it them. I certainly 
would not have feed any of them, to stand up for me here and 
cry out what they had suffered : for the truth and the feets 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phocian commonalty, they 
are in such a wretched and deplorable condition, that tiiey 
have no thought of being prosecutors at Athenian audits, but 
are every one of them slaves, firightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Phihp, whom they are f<Hroed 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don't allow him then to use that argument, 
but make him show that the Phocians have not been ruined, 
or that he never promised that Philip would save tiiem. 
These are the questions at the account of an embassy — ^What 
has been negotiated? what was your report 1 If true, take 
your acquittal; if false, pay the penalty. What matters it 
whether the Phocians are present or not 1 They are in su^a 
plight, I fimcy— and you did your best to bring them into 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their 
enemies. | 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which these 
proceedings are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phocians being 
masters of Thermopylse, we were out of all apprehension fixHu 
the Thebans ; never could they or Philip make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Euboea, nor Attica? This security, 
which place and circumstances guaranteed to the common- 
wealth, you, trusting to the felsehoods and artifices of these 
men, abandoned : fortified though it was by arms, by con- 
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tinued wbx, by great cities of an allied people, and by an ex- 
tensive territory, you suffered it to be overthrown.* And your 
former expedition to Tbermopylae has become fruitless, which 
cost you more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate expenses of those who served. Your hopes aboufc the 
Thebans axe fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really ^e most contemptuous treatment of the common- 
wealth, and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is this : that 
Philip having determined from the beginning to do all that he 
has 4one for the Thebans, JSschiues, by reporting the con- 
trary, and making it manifest that you were against what he 
did, has increased your enmity with the Thebans and their 
friendliness to Philip. How could a man have treated you 
more contumeliously 1 

Take and read the decree of Diophantus, and that of Callis- 
thenes, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were recompensed with thanksgivings and praise both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after you l^d been deluded by 
these men, you brought in your women and children from the 
country, and decreed to perform the Heraclean sacrifice within 
the city in time of peace : which makes me wonder whether 
you will let oflf with impunity a man who caused even the 
gods to be deprived of their customary worship. Bead the 



[The decree."] 
Thug worthily of your conduct, Athenians, you voted 
then. Now read ihe next. 

/ [The decree,] 

t A Such was the vote you then passed through the conduct of 
these men ; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' The emendation of Beiske, who for mil x^P9 ^oXXf substitutes 
Xc^pcv iroAAjfir, has met the approyal of some critics, and among 
others, of Pabst, who thus renders the passage : und ein dureh Waffen 
vnd fortdauernden Krieg geschUtztes Land, tocu mit bedeutenden 
StadUn vnd verbUndeten Bewohnem bevdlkert, vnd von ansehfUichem 
Un^fomge wear, habt Jrh ruhig, ohne e» zu hindem, verheeren lasaen, 
I agree with Sehaefer, that it is much better to preserve the old reading 
and understand dffipdKtica^ as the subject of the whole sentence. The 
metaphor, he observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dig^iy 
of tk« afgnment And he refers to tha ftumous passage rdw tk Tux^^fAy 
T«»ror, «. r. A. (p. 825 Qrig. and p. 108 in thia volume). 

TOL. IL L 
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either originally concluded peace and alliance, or were after- 
wards persuad^ to insert the clause, '* and to his postent^," 
but under the belief that through these men you woukL get 
marvellous benefits. You all know how often afterwards yiou 
were alarmed by hearing, of Philip's army and mercenaries in 
the neighbourhood of Porthmus or Midgara.^ Therefore, tboi%h 
he may not yet have invaded Attic ground, it is not that you 
must look at, nor relax in your vigilance: you must nee 
whather he has through these men got the opportunity oi 
doing it when he pleases; this peril you must keep in view, 
and abhor and punish the guilty person who has furnished 
him with such opportunity. 

1 know indeed that .^jschines will avoid all discussion of the 
chai'ges against him; that, seeking to withdraw you as hrvA 
possible &om the facts, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in short, he will pronounce a pan^yrio on 
peace, and take up that line of defence. Yet even these are so 
many arguments to convict him. For if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and 
such confusion to us, what else can one suppose, but that by 
"taking bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own 
natui'e excellent 1 ^--^' 

Oh, but-r-he may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won't you preserve through the peace three hundred 
galleys, with stores for them and money ? — In regard to this 
you must understand, that Philip's resources likewise l^ve 
been largely augmented through the peace, in supplies of 
arms, in territory, in revenues, of which he has gained an 
abundance. True, some have come in to us also. But that 
establishment of power and alliances, through which people 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors^ — ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin 

» See vol. i. pp. 119, 128. 

* Schaefer explains it: *' Potentioribus, ubi aut unus regnat, ant 
oUgarchis civitas subjecta est.'* Pabst renders it thus : durch todckem 
einst Alle, theUs fur sick, theUsfiir einen mOchtigem StacU, Outer mnd 
Vortheile gewonnen haben. And with this latter interpretation I agrees 
Thus the whole Athenian empire is that establishment of power and 
alliances, KaraaKev^ Trpayfidrnv koL (rvfAfuixoty, through which the Lem- 
nians Imbrians, and other subject people, hold what they have, (their 
country, their harbours, their revenues, &c.) partly for themaelves 
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jmd decay;* his hath l)ecotne formidable and mightier by i 
It ia not just, that Philip should tlirough these men hs 
augmented both his alliances and his revenues, while wi 
Athens must naturally have gained by the peace they set 
against what was sold by themselyes. The one has not coi 
to us in exchange for the other — ^very &r from it : one 
Aookl equally have had, and the other in addition^ but : 
these men. 

Speaking generally, men of Athens, I presume you ^ 
agree, that on the one hand, however many and grievo 
Jiave been the misfortunes of the commonwealth, if iEschii 
be not to blame for any, your resentment ought not to fall up 
him; and, on the o^er hand, if any advantages have be 
aidLieved through others, they ought not to save him. Cc 
sider what the defendant has been the cause of ; look &voi: 
ably on him, if fovour he deserves, but with anger, if he h 
done aught to excite it. How will you ascertain the truth 
1^ matter 9 In this way — ^you must not let him confoui 
all things together — the inisdeeds of the generals, the w 
with Philip, the blessings of peace — ^but you must consid 
each point by itself. For example ~ Was Philip at war wi 
us 1 He was. Does any man complain of iEschines on th 
account 1 Would any man wish to arraign him for tl 
transactions of the war ? No man. Well then ; upon tho 
points he is acquitted, and has no need to say anything : f 
it is a defendant's business to produce witnesses and proc 
upon the matters in issue, not to mystify the court by pleadii 

partly for the Athenians, who are at the head of the empire. The poiK 
of the general confederacy supports every constituent part of it. 

^ On the expression, StirdKcoKe icoU y^owtp dffdtrfis, Schaefer ohserve 
" Graving prsecedit, sequitur levius. Sic passim Orator. 'AndWvt « 
iXvfuiiyero, p. 119. 'Av6\<o\t koX y€y6<rfiKfy, p. 121. 'AiroAwAf ml 8 
pOapTsu, p. 872. Qualia non mirer si nostris Technicis parum probenti 
Sed Critici cayeant, ne hsec similiaque transponendo corrumpant : na 
sunt longd saniasima.". 

See my observations about Anti-climaxes, p. 18, n. 2, In the ancie 
writings, both Greek and Roman, the weaker word or clause oft 
follows to explain or qualify the preceding. Compare Virgil, ^ne 
II. 353,— 

Moriamur et in media arma ruamus ; 

•nd^fineidVII. 50,— 

Filins hutc &to Diviim prolesque virilis 
Nulla fuit, primAqne oriena erepta juvent& est* 
l2 
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what no one disputes. Mind then, that you say nothlil^ 
about the \var ; for no one charges you with anything ooiW 
ceming it. Afterwards certain persons advised us to maikei 
peace ; we followed their advice ; we sent ambassadors ; they 
brought people to Athens to conclude peace. Here agais^' 
does any one blame iEschines for this 1 No one. Does ai^ 
man say that he introduced the question of peace, or is guil^ 
of crime for having birought people here to conclude it % ifo 
man. No more should he say anything about the fact of onU 
concluding peace : for he is not chargeable with it 

What then do you say, maul — suppose I wer« asked-^ 
from what point do you commence your accusation 1 From- 
this, men of Athens — when, at the time you Were deliberating^ 
not whether you should make peace or no, (for that h6d 
already been resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace Jrott 
should have, he opposed the men who offered honest advioe^ 
and supported the mover of a corrupt resolution, himseff 
being bribed ; and afterwards, on being chosen to receive ^b 
oaths, he entirely neglected your instructions, destroyed thosa 
allies who had come safe through the whole war, and toM 
such huge &lsehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. At first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctesiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Philocrates and the defendant, who took up 
the matter and ruined everything. Now that he must rend^ 
an account of what has been done^ and stand his trial f<^ it, 
the defendant, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk ^ as he is, will plead his defence as if he were tried for 
the peace — not that he may render an account of more th^a 
he is accused of; that were madness — ^but he sees, that in Mi 
own conduct there is nothing good and everything orimioal,' 
while a defence of peace, if it have nothing else about it, hat 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, O 

1 In Bekker*8 edition koI stands before ypafifiarths, which appeals to 
be thrown in as an additional term of reproach. And so Beiske nnder- 
Btands it: **erat convicium usurpatnm pro nomine viliB8im& stirpfl^ 
quaesttls sordidi, versuto, impuro, scelerato, andacL" Schaefer dissoite 
n*om this view, and expunges no/. Demosthenes does often refer to tin 
early occupation of iBBchines, but rather contemptuously than by inj 
of strong reproach. Where he means the latter, he adds an epithet^ ai 
tK%epos ypofifiar^iis. See page 80, note 2. 
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Atkeniani^ I fear, that without knowing it, like persons who 
barrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate : for 
tbefie men betrayed what constituted its strength and security, 
'^e Pho(»ans and Thermopyl». However, it was not through 
^e def4mdant we originally made it : for what I am about to 
flay ia starange, yet perfectly true — ^if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let him thank the generals for it, whom aU accuse. 
Hftd they carried on the war as you desired, the very name of 
peace would have been intolerable to you. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecure has it 
become through these men having taken bribes. Bar him 
then, bar him from any argument in &vour of peace, and put 
bim to his defence for what he has done. For .^schines is 
Sbo^ tried for the peace; no: the peace is discredited through 
JSaehinea Here is the proof — ^if the peace had been con- 
eluded without any deception being afterwards practised on 
yptt, or any of your allies being ruined, what mortal would 
t^ peace have aggrieved, independently ef its being dis* 
^iKHiraUe 1 Of this indeed the defendant was in part ihe 
^uae, by supporting Philocrates : nothing fatal however 
vould have taken place. Now, I conceive, he is answerable 
&r a great deal 

That these men have shamefully and basely wrought ail 
this ruin and mischief, I suppose you are aU satisfied. I 
bowever, men of the jury, am so far from entering upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
if it has all be^i brought about through thoughtlessness or 
good nature or any kmd of ignorance, I acquit ^Eschines 
myself and I advise you also. Thou^ indeed none of these 
epicuses is constitutional or just, for no one is required or 
compelled by you to perform public business ; but when a 
man has persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of worthy and benevolent people, receive 
liim with fovour and without envy ; you elect him, and put 
your affairs into his hands. Then if a man be successful, he 
ipH be honoured and have an advantage over the bulk of the 
people iu this respect ; if he £dls, shall he set up excuses and 
apologies f That would not be fair. It would be no satis- 
fcction to our ruined allies or to their wives or children or 
any other parties, that my incapacity (not to say the 
^fendant's) had brought such misfortune upon them-rfar 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgive iEschines tbeb^< 
dreadful and monstrous things, if it appears that he had '^ 
damaged the cause through stupidity or any kind oif ' 
ignorance : but if he has done it from a base motive, having 
received money and presents, and if he is clearly convicted Ig^^' 
the &x$ts themselves, put him to death if it be possibly or If ' 
that cannot be, make him a living example to others. ¥ltfst : 
consider in your minds, how convincing the proof of his ' 
guilt will be. 

I presume that ^schines the defendant must have addressbd 
those speeches to you, those about the Phocians and Theepioi' 
and Euboea, (supposing he was not from a corrupt motive'' 
intentionally playing Mse,) &om one of two causes ; eil^ier 
because he had heard Philip expressly promise to effect and- 
do the things in question, or else because he was charmed - 
and beguiled by Philip's general liberality, and ther^Dl^' 
expected those things from him also. There is no other. 
alternative. Now in either of these cases he ou^t beyond^^ 
all other men to detest Philip. Why $ Because, so &r as it 
depended on Philip, he has suffered the utmost indignity and > 
disgrace. He has deceived you; he has become in&motiBf' 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had his deserts.^ Had 
due proceedings been taken, he would have been impeadied 
long ago ; but now through your simplicity and good nature* 
he attends his audit, and chooses his time for it Is there ^ 
one of you who has heard the voice of iEschines aoousxB^ 
Philip 1 — who has seen him pressing any charge or speaknig 
to the point 1 No one. Every Athenian is more ready te 
aoouse Philip — ^any indeed that you like — ^though ncme of - 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I sheold • 
have expected language like this fix>m him, if he had not sold' 
himself — '* Men of Athens, deal with me as you please i I*' 
believed, I was deluded, I was in error, I confess it : but 
beware of the man, Athenians : he is not to be trusted^ he is 
a j uggler, a vilain. See you not how he has treated me 1 how he; 
has ccgoled me ) " I hear no language of this kind, nor do yo«u 
Why) Because he was not cajoled or deceived, but had. 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state*: 
ments/and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a good, tHto- 

^ According to Bekker*g reading, htitaims. Bat I rather incQiie UT 
diKaios, Tiith Wolf and Sohaefer. . . ' 
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aod £dthful hireling to him, but a traitorous ambassador and 
citizen to jou, deserving to perish not once but three times 
o^er. 

N(»r is this the only proof that he was bribed to make all 
those statements. There came to you lately some envoys 
fi:pm Thessaly, and some of l^ilip's with them, requiring you 
tO; acknowledj^ Philip as an Amphictyon. Now of all men 
who was most especially bound to oppose them? iEschines 
here. Why? Because his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip's acts. This man said that he womld fortify Thespiaa 
and PlataBa, and not destroy the Phocians, but humble the 
iQ0olenoe of the Thebans : whereas Philip has made the 
Thebans greater than they should be, the Phocians he has 
utterly destroyed; and instead of fortifying Thespiso and 
Hfitsea, he has reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
skvery. How could any things be more contrary to . one 
aipiother? Yet he opposed them not; he never opened his 
n^outh or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
i% is not the worst:— he spoke on their side, he and no other 
person in the state. Even the profligate Philocrates ventured 
not to do. this ; .^Ischines, the man before you, did : arid when 
you clamoured and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip's ambas- 
sadors who were present — "There were many to clamour, but 
fi^ to flght when it was needful :" this you surely remember 
-^he himself doubtless being a wonderful soldier, Jupiter ! 

Yet more — if we were unable to show that any of the 
ambassadors had got anything, and it was not plain enough 
fi^ all men to see, we must have resorted to question by 
torture ^ and the like. But if Philocrates not only confessed 
Ha gains frequently in your assembly, but even displayed 
t^em before you, selling wheats building houses, declaring 

^ This refeiB to the pracUce, common not only in criminal but also 
ia civil proceedings at Athens, of examining slaves by torture. The 

Krties to a cause were at liberty either to give np their own slaves to 
examined in this way, or to demand those of the adversary ; and 
tboarh it was not compulsory to give up a slave, the refusal might be 
aiUributed to fear of the truth coming out Ko slave was admissible 
as a witness, except on this condition ; such was the degraded state to 
which men were reduced by servitude in Greece. On the other hand, 
it was not lawful to apply the torture to f^men, except under extra* 
^rdinaiy cirsumstaacei^ when the necessities of the commonwealth 
required it. 
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that he would make his journey/ whether you elected him or 
not^ importing timber^ ohanging gold openly at the banks; * 
he surely cannot deny that he has had money, he that him^ 
self makes a confession and display of it. Then is there any 
man so senseless or in&tuate, that, to procure money fbr 
Philocrates, and bring discredit and danger upon himsdC 
when he might appear in the ranks of the innocent, he would 
rather be at enmity with them, and side with Philocrates to 
be prosecuted f There is no such man, I believe. All tfaeset, 
if you examine them rightly, Athenians, you will find to be 
clear and ample proofe that .^chines has taken bribes. 

A thing which has last occurred, but is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consid^. 
You know of course, that when Hyperides lately impeached 
Philocrates, 1 came forward and said, I was dissatisfied with 
one point in the impeachment, if it alleged that Philocrates 
had alone been guilty of so many graye misdemeanors, and 
the other nine ambassadors were entirely innocent. And I 
declared it was not so ; for he by himself would have been of 
no account, if he had not had some of these men to cooperate 
with him. " However," said I, "that I may neither acquit 
nor accuse any man, but that &cts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
man that pleases get up and declare before you, that he has 
no concern in the acts of Philocrates, and approves them not. 
And whoever does so, I will acquit him," I said. This you- 
remember, I suppose. Well : no one came forward or showed 
himself. And the rest have each an excuse : one was noi 
accountable; one perhaps was not present; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no sudi 

^ /. e. to Macedonia. When Philocrates said this does not appear. 
In the constniction I follow Auger and Pabst But Francis connects 
IvXtryt^ with fiaSifurecu, 

Philip had abundance of timber in the Macedonian forests, of which 
he made presents to his friends at Athens and elsewhere. Compare the 
passages which follow in this oration, pp. 886, 426. 

' This, according to Ulpian, is a piece of bitter irony agunst Phryt- 
non, who is accused by Demosthenes of prostituting his own son to the 
king of Maced(m. Taylor, Beiske, Francis, and Pabst adopt XJlpianli 
interpretation. Others read iKttws, meaning Philocrates. Schaefer 
thinks that the supposed reflection upon Phrynon would be beneath 
the dignity of an orator. The charge itself is distinctly made at pag« 
412, (Grig.) 
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reiaoQ. So oompletelj hath he sold himself^ and not only 
reoolTed wages for past services, but makes it plain that here^ 
after, should he now get off, he will help Philip against you, 
thaty to avoid letting &11 even a word in opposition to Philip, 
he. aooepts not even acquittal when we offer it, but chooses to 
inoor infiimy, prosecution, any kind of indignity at Athens^ 
rather than do anything to give Philip displeasure. 

But what is this connexion, this over-anxiety for Philo- 
craves f Had he done ever such great things, and got every 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confined having made 
money by it^ as he does confess, this is the very thing ^ f^om 
which an incorrupt ambassador should have kept himself 
aloc^ and clear, and protested against it for his own part. 
JiBcbines however has not done so« Are not these fiacts 
plain, men of Athens ) Don*t they cry aloud, that ^sohines 
hag taken bribes and is a scoundrel systematically for lucre's 
sake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance, nor by reason 
of&iluresi 

And what witness proves that I have taken bribes )— says 
ha This is his grand point — The &cts, iEschines, which are 
the surest of all things ; and it is impossible to charge or 
allege, that they are what they are in obedience or out of 
&vour to any person. No: just what your treason and 
mischief has made them, they on examination appear to be. 
But in addition to the fiacts, you shall bear testimony against 
youzself immediately. Come, stand up and answer me.' 
You can't urge that from inexperience you have nothing to 
say. You tlit conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, 
and win them without witnesses even, in the division of 
a day, you must surely be a prodigy of an orator.' 

1 That is, the money-making, aa I understand it. But Schaefer refers 
it to the connexion with Philocrates, Ti)y Koirwiay koL Ti)y iroAA.i)y irp^ 
rmaif Mp ^tKoKpdrovi, 

* The question does not follow, probably because JEschines did not 
Btep forward to intimate that he was ready to answer questions. 
' ' ''He alludes to the extraordinary prosecution of Timarchus, un- 
supported by evidence, and founded only upcm general reports of the 
impurity of his life. He alludes also to the theatrical profession of 
.fiaoMnes, who treated such prosecutions as if they were only dramatic 
performances, but in which however he is allowed to have performed 
a principal character, and to have appeared a very powerful orator."— 
Frt^ncis. 
' Taylor supposes Kowohs to refer to the first appearance of Machinw u 
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• Many dreadful things hath iEsohines the defendant per{^ 
trated, involying a high degree of baseness, as I think tou 
will agree ; yet there is nothing in my judgment so dreadlbl 
as what I am about to mention ; nothing that will so paft* 
pably convict him of having taken -brib^ and BoLd eveiy^* 
thing. 

When yon were for the tiiird time again despatching envDjrt 
to Philip, under those great and splendid expectations whic^ 
the defendant had held out, you elected him and me and vaaat 
of the others the same as before. I came forward direcffy and 
excused myself ^ and when certain persons clamoured and 
called on me to go, I declared I would not leave Athens : the 
defendant had then been elected. After the assembly had 
broken up, these men met and consulted whom ihey should 

prosecutor in a court of justice ; but it refers rather to the novelty of 
the proceeding itself, as Francis understands it. The credit due to 
iBschines was enhanced by the circumstance that he had a very limited 
time allowed him to plead in. This may have been for the x^won. 
assigned by Beiske, that the causes for that day were so numerous^ thej 
were obliged to circumscribe the time for each. Or perhaps the ifan^ 
allowed for that species of trial (viz. a HoKifjuurta) was shorter tlum fyi 
ordinary causes. HanK)cration explains dioficjucrpiy^^nr iitA4oa bystatliig^ 
that the whole time for a cause was divided by the Clepsydra into thne 
portions, — one for each of the parties, and one for the jury. Whefitar 
such explanation suits this passage may be doubtful. Demostlrenea 
seems rather to speak of something out of the common course, or thom 
would be no point in the words Tp6s 8. r. ^ I understand t^ is tbe 
sense of ''against,** the limitation of time being an adverse dream* 
stance against which the orator had to contend : so we say, ^ to speak 
Against time." Francis takes these words in quite a different senpe. 
His verson is: ** which were of such importance as to demand a 
particular day for their determinaiioii.'' Pabst : tf» abgtmtmmmm 
Tageeiunden, 

Auger translates the whole passage as follows : ** Puisque dans qq, 
temps limits vous plaidez des causes toutes nenves avec Tart d'lm 
poSte qui compose un drame, et que vous les gagnes sans le ^eooors 
des temoins; peut-on douter an moment de la 8ubtilit6 de Totee 
floquence 1 *' 

As to the Clepsydra^ see p. 59, note 1. And as to «iCy9ciyos, see p. 00» 
note 2. 

^ Literally : ''excused myself on oath— swore off." As Franels ktt 
it : ** declared upon oath I could not accept the employmrat" A wma 
desirous of excusing himself from such an appointment aa the one in 
question was obliged to assign some reason for it» as illness or tiie lik& 
and to put in an affidavit stating such reason. The affidavit was called 
i^vfunria, and was recorded. It would appear from this paasacre^ thai - 
almost any formal excuse was admitted. 
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lemm behind: fbr, while things were yet in suspenae and the 
futile 1788 uncertain, conferences and discussions of all kindt 
took place in the market; they feared therefore that an extra- 

' orMmtf assembly^ might be convened on a sudden, that you 
migikt hear the truth Ivom me, and pa^ some proper resolu* 
tions in &vour of the Phocians, and so things would slip out 
(^ PfaiHp's hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a ^mpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impose 
Sibley imposBible was it for Philip to remain, if you had not 
been tdi^ed; as there was neither any grain in the country,' 

, it not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
any gram be brought while your galleys were there and com- 
manded Ihe sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
hard to take, except by a long siege; for if he took a city in 
a day^ they are twenty-two in number. For all these reasons, 
that you might not change the course into which you had 
been esitrapped, they left .^ischines at home. Wel^ but to 
^xtme himself without some ground was dangerous, and 

' fraught with suspicion. — " What say you $ aren*t you going, 
after these mighty advantages of your own announcing, and 
won't you be on the embassy 1" — Still it was necessary to 
sti^. How to act then? — He pretends to be ill, and his 
brother, taking Execestus the physician and going to the 
council, made affidavit of the defendant's illness, and was 
himself appointed. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
had been destroyed, and this man's hire had come to an end 
hke anything else, and Dercylus had returned from Chalcis, 
a^il reported to you, in asseznbly at Pirseus, that the Phocians 
im» destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
ceiving that intelligence were smitten with compassion for 
them and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
hii^g in your women and children from the country, and to 
r^air the garrisons and fortify Pirseus, and offer the Heradean 
sacrifice within the city, — ^in this state of things, when the 
commonwealth was in the midst of such confusion and alarm, 
ti^i dever and powerful and loud-voiced orator^ without any 
ameintment by the council or the people, went ofif as ambas- 
saa<w to the author of all the mischief taking into account 
neKber the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
&ct that another ambassador had been chosen in his steady 
1 See Appendix y. 
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nor that the law provides the penalty of death i^ such oon- 
duoty nor how monstrous it was, after reporting that a priee 
had been set u\wn his head in Thdbes, when the Thebans had 
in addition to the lordship of all Boeotia become masterajda^ 
of the Phocian territory, to take a journey then to the he«rt 
of Thebes and the Theban camp : so insane was he, so intent . 
upon his pelf and reward, that in defianqe and despite of all 
these oonsiderations he took himself off * 

Such is the character of this proceeding : but what he did 
on his arrival there is &r more shocking. For when all of '^ 
you here, and the Atheniami. in general, conndered thB poor 
Phocians so shamefully and cruelly treated, that you would 
not send either members ^ of the council or the judges to 
represent you at the Pythian games, but abstained from your 
customary deputation to the festival, iEschines went to the 
sacrifice which Philip and the Thebans offered in honour of 
their success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined In the 
libations and prayers which Philip offered up in thanksgiving 
for the lost fortresses and territory and troops of your alhei^ 
and donned the garland and sang the pasan in company witi^ 
Philip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 
* Nor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, and 
the defendant otherwise. With respect to the affidavit, there 
is an entry in your public register in the temple of Oybde, 
which is given in charge to the superintendent, and a deoi?ee 
has been specially drawn concerning that name.' With respeel 

^ The Athenians, as well as all the other people who belonged to tbe 
Hellenic community, sent deputies regularly to the great periodiesi 
fettivala— the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. These dc^pO' 
ties represented the stat^ and it would appear that certain memben of 
the council, and of the six junior archons, (whom I call in my transla- 
tion the judges,) or at least persons chosen from one or the other of 
these bodies, formed part of the deputation. They were ^sailed e««y>ol, 
which name signifies simply " spectators," derived from 04n, a fpectrnde, 
unless we adopt the explanation of Pollux, who derives it from Ms 
and 6pa, as if it properly designated parties concerned in some divine 
aenrice or ceremony. The common uses of the word etuptTp and Hs 
derivatiyes perhaps favour the former derivation, though it is true thai 
the spectacles to which these deputies were sent to attend partook slwrnys 
of a religious character ; and persons despatched on more purely i^ 
gious missions— as to consult an oracle, or the like — received the same 
appellation. For further information, see the Archseological Dictlottaiy, 
Utte 7%eori. Pabst translates the word, Festgesandte. ■ ~ 

' A. decree (probably of the council) was dnvvm up, ordering the i 
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to bis doii^ yonder, there will be evidence against him by 
hit «dleagaes and persons present, who told the particulars 
to tne ; for I did not go with them on the embaKsy, but 
* eioused my8el£ Now read me the decree and the register, 
and taSl the witnesses. 

. ' iThe Decree. The Pvhlic Register. The WUneBses!] 

*■ What prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the gods 
when be poured his libation? What do you suppose the 
Theliaiis f Did they not pray for might and victory in battle 
ferti»m and their allies; the contrary for the allies of the 
Phodans % Well then ; ^schines joined in that prayer, and 
invoked a curse upon his coimtry, which you ought now to 
laake jreoeil upon his head. 

He departed therefore in violation of the law, which makes 
sodi an act punishable with death : on his arrival, it has been 
shown, he did what he deserves to die for a second time : and 
his lormer acts and measures in this behalf^ as ambassador 
will justify his execution. Consider then what penalty there 
oein be of severity enough to be deemed adequate to all his 
crimes. For would it not be shameful, Athenians, that 
you and the whole people should jpublicly condemn all the 
proceedings consequent upon the peace, and refuse to take 
^y part in Amphictyonic business, and regard Philip with 
displetsure and distrust, because the proceedings are impious 
and shocking, opposed at the same time to your interests and 
to justice; yet, when you have come into court to adjudicate 
%\ the audit of these matters, a sworn jury on behalf of the 
oonunonwealtli, you should acquit the author of all the 
misriiiei^ whom you have caught in the very act when his 
guilt was complete ) And which of your feUow-dtizens, or 

of iSschines to be expnnged from the list of ambaBsadon, and that of 
hi* brother to be substituted. 

1 Tir^ Tointiv. ** Dubium est, ad qnos referatur, Philippumne et 
TMitakXA, pro his, an ad Athenienses, hoTrum nomine.** — JRetske, " Pos- 
teHns mal^" — Schaefer. 

TbiKe is a difficulty about either of these interpretations. If it meant 
the Athenians, we should rather expect 6fi&v ; if Philip and the The- 
baiiB, ixeiyuv, I am therefore more inclined to the explanation suggested 
by Wolf : Ttiy yvy yrytyrifUytoif iv *c9K€wri. If Schaefer is right, we must 
suppose Demosthenes to be making a sort of computation to himself^ 
iaiiead of directly addressing the jury. 
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rather of the Greeks at large, will not have reason to tftofal 
plain of you, seeing that you are wroth with Philip, 'wh&fTn 
the transition from war to a treaty of peace, purchased tds 
.advantages from those that would seU them, a thmg -v^^ 
venial in him ; yet you acquit this man, who so dlsgra^^billy 
sold your interests, although the laws prescrihe the heaYiest 
penalties for such conduct. 

Perhaps however an argument of the following kind may 
be advanced by iheae men — ^that it will cause dimity* ir^ 
Philip, if you convict the ambassadors who negotiated pMbe. ^ 
If this be true, I can't imagine anything stronger to be txrged ^ 
against the defendant. For if the man who expended money 
to obtain the peace has now become so formidable itnd 
mighty, that you must disregard your oaths and obligations, 
and consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in v^liat 
way can the authors of such a i^ult be sufficiently punished I 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will more probably 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athens, that Philip does not despise yottr 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Thebans to you, be- 
cause he thought you less capable of serving him ; but he 
was instructed by these men and informed — as I told you 
once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
me — " that the people Ms of all things the most unstable and 

* The word " people/' notwithstanding a little ambiguity, is preferable 
to " populace,** or ** mob/' because it increases the odium sought to be 
thrown upon iBschines, tbat he spoke thus disrespectfully of the sovereigii 
people of Athens by the very name that constitutionally belonged to 
them. The comparison in the text reminds one of the famous simile in 
Virgil, ^neid 1. 148. The fickleness of the vulgus infidum has beem a 
theme for innumerable orators and poets. Even Jack Cade exclaims, aftrar 
■he has been deserted by his followers, " Was ever feather so liehtly 
blown to and fro as this multitude V—iTewn/ VI. Part II. Act IV.^. 8, 
. Sliilleto cites Cicero pro Muren. 17 (35), pro Plane 6 (15), I4v. 
xxviil 27, and the following passage from Clarendon's History of the 
Rebellion : — ** The Duke of Buckingham was utterly' ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of the winds that move thoae 
waters.** 

Of the words otov a^^s H he gives the following explanation in the \ 
same note : — ** It is for his advantage to have ready at hand certain friends I 
who will transact and manage everything for him with you, for instaoee^ 
myself (the speaker).**— So Dobree nearly : " Your Majesty," say these 
persons, ** wants able managers" (each of them of course meaning Buck 
a one as himself). 

The same was my own impression originally, and it was with some 
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jlfMOBStant, like a restless wind in the sea, put in motion by 
mf jUKsident-M>ne comes and another goes ; no one cares for 
the public interests, or keeps them in mind — ^he should have 
.friends to transact everything for him with you, and manage 
j)i9t as he would himself : if that were contrived for him, he 
would accompli^ all that he desired with you easily." — If he 
had heard, I &ncy, that the persons who used such language 
to him then had immediately after their return home been 
eudgdled to death, he would have done the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian king) He had been 
deceived by Timagoras, and given him forty talents, as report 
says ; but when he heard that Timagoras ^ had been put to 
d^i^ at Athens, and had not the means even to ensure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
saw that he had not given his fee to the party with whom the 
power rested. So, in the first place, he made Amphipolis 
again your subject, which before he had registered as his own 
ally and friend ; ^ and, in the next place, he never afterwai*ds 
gave money to any man. And Philip would have done the 
>e8itaUon that I took a different view. There is an awkwardness in the 
eWige from the plural roiron^ to the singular air6s. Again, it would 
be clumsy to make aMs refer to the speaker, when there is an aOr^ so 
close both before and after it referring to Philip. And there would be 
ft littto difficulty in the construction. It is true, there is some harshness 
in the other method. I should prefer reading of &y, 

> As to this story, see p. 130, note 2. 

* I adhere to Bekker's reading, and understand it thus : " Artaxerxes, 
seeing the fate of Timagoras, sought to conciliate the people of Athens 
by a^^owledging their right to the possession of AmpMpolis, which 
•befbre he had treated as independent, and registered in the archives of 
the kingdom as his own ally. When he m^le such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After the embassy of Pelopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king Bent a letter to Greece, containing the terms on which he desired 
a general peace to be established. This was publicly read at Thebes, at 
which city the Greek states had been invited to hold a congress, the 
^Hiebans hoping to be placed in the same situation as the Lacedaemonians 
had been at the peace of Antalcldas. The king's wishes were entirely 
ih favour of Thebes, and there was a clause in the letter which virtually 
required the disarming of the Athenian naval power. The Athenians 
Jiowever and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
Artaxerxes sought to impose ; and it may be that he, on receiving in* 
telHgence of this, as well as of the execution of Timagoras, and thd 
probability of some new combination among the Greek states, which 
might increase the influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
expressed his willingness to consent to a different settlement of affiura^ 
acknowledging (among other things) her title to Aqiphipolis. 
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same, if he had seen any of these men punished; and now, if 
he sees it, he will do so. But when he hears that they enjoy 
reputation among you as speakers, as prosecutors of odber 
men, what should he do ? Seek to incur large expenses, wiien 
he may incur less, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three 1 Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebans Philip had no desire to serve as a peajpie 
— far from it ; but he was persuaded by the ambassadors, and 
I will tell you in What manner. Ambassadors came to him 
from Thebes, at the same time that we were there from yon. 
He offered them money, and (according to their statement) a 
great deal. The Theban envoys would not accept or receive 
it. Afterwards at a certain sacrifice and banquet, when Philip 
was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, he 
offered them over the cup divers things, such as captives and 
the like, and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
things they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
selves. At length Philon, one of the ambassadors, made a 
speech ^worthy, Athenians, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of the Thebans, but on yours. He said he was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to see Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them : they, for then: part, were his friends 
already without those gifts ; but they desired him to a|^y 
his generosity to the affairs of the commonwealth, in whii^ 
he was then engaged,^ and to do something worthy botii of 
himself and the Thebans ; and they promised then that the 
whole commonwealth as well as themselves would be attached 
to him. Now only see what has come of this, what events 
have happened, to the Thebans ; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
state. First, they have obtained peace when they were dis- 
tressed and harassed by the war and getting the worst of it j 
secondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. Is 
that all 1 No indeed 1 Besides that they have Orchomenus, 
Goronea, CorsisB, Tilphossaeum, as much of the Phocian terri- 
tory as they please. Such advantages have the Thebans 
gained by the peace: greater they could not wish foi^ I 

1 4v oTs ^v rSrt, So Francis : " which were then before him." It !b 
posBlble however, that ^ irSAds may be the nominatlTe to Ijr, aad tiras 
Auger haa taken it. 
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imAgme : bat what have the Theban ambassadors gained? The 
adifantage of having done so much for their countrj — that is 
idi; but that is hononraMe and glorious, O Athenians, in 
f^gard to praise and renown, which these men bartered away 
€or gold. 

Now let me contrast what the Athenian commonwealth 
has gained by the peace, and what the Athenian ambassadors; 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
fiored alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
she has relinquished all her possessions and all her allies, and 
has fiwom to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you will prevent it, and will regard the 
person who wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and a foe, the person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which .^chines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocrates proposed ; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm tiie resolution^ of your allies, and to summon 
Philip's ambas^dors, the defendant drove it off to the follow- 
ing day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these clauses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
-resulted from the peace: — consequences more disgraceful 
oould not easily be found : but what to the ambassadors who 
eanaed them) I pass by all the other matters which you 
have seen — houses — timber— grain ; but in the territory of 
oar ruined allies they have estates and farms of large extent, 
bringing in to Philocrates an income of a talent, to jSschines 
het^ thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful, 
Athenians, that the misfortunes of your allies have become a 
source of revenue to your ambassadors ; that the same peace 
has to the coimtiy which sent them proved to be destruction 
of allies, cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honour, 
while to the ambassadors, who wrought these mischiefis to the 

^ Bt^uudker interprets this, ** decretum de sociis," taking it, I suppose, 
to meaai the decree of the Athenians that all the allies should be in- 
clad«d in the peace ; as to Tvhich see page 891 (orig.) But there had 
been a resolution passed bj the deputies of the allies themselres, then 
t^umnMed at Athens, which Demosthenes sa^ he supported. See page 
Zl6 (Ong.) To this he refers again. 

For mther particiUars on we subject, the reader is referred to 
Appendix I. 

VOL. II. M 
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country, it has produced revenues, resources, estates, riches^ in 
exchange for extreme indigence 9 To prove the truth of Vsj 
statements, call me the Olynthian witnesses. 

[Witnesses,'] 

I shall not be surprised however^ if he ventures to $^ 
something of this kind — ^that it was not possible to conclude 
the peace honourably or in the manner I desired, as tlje 
generals had conducted the war badly. Should he say thiSy 
pray remember to ask him, whether he went amba8sa4or 
from any other state, or from this only. If he went £ram 
another, which he can say had been victorious in war and 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken money with good 
reason :^ but if he went from this, why on a treaty, whe^ 
the state which sent him renounced her own rights, did be 
receive presents into the bargain ? The state which sent ihe 
emhaasy should have got the same advantages as her ambas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider this, men of Athens, — Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in the war, the Phocians over the Thebftos, 
or Philip over you 1 I am quite clear, the Phocians over the 
Thebans. They held Orchomenus and Coronea and Til^dic^ 
ssBum, and had cut off the Theban force at Neones,^ and had 
slain two hundred and seventy at Hedyleum, and a trophy 
was erected, and their cavalry were masters of the field, ai^ 
an Iliad ^ of misfortunes beset the Thebans. You had suffeited 
nothing of the kind, and I trust you never may : the wosst 

1 The aiig^meiit is somewhat lame. The point of it is, that ih^e is 
more excuse when a minister of the victorious party is bribed to Buke 
concessions to the enemy, than when a minister of the ranqaished party 
does the same thing. The former only diminishes his ooantiy's gain, 
the other augments his country's loss. The moral delinqneney Is the 
same in both oases; the positiye mischief done may be lets hi Ike 
latter case. 

' A city of Phocis, also called Neon. Beiske prefers the readhig of 
adrSty, with which the meaning is, — ^^'they had recovered their own 
troops captured at Neon." Auger, Francis, and Pabst adopt that reading ; 
but it does not so well suit this passage, where the orator is reeointtiiig 
the positive disasters inflicted on the Thebans. 

* The expression " Iliad of misfortunes " was proverbial, and it plain 
enough. 

Shllleto cites Cioero ad Attic YIII. 11,— '< TanU malorum fanpenM 
nAitft." And Ovid, II. Epist. ex Pont 7~ 

Ilias est fiitis longa futora meis. 
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t|h|Bg in the war with Philip was, that yon could not do him 
V Wm when you desired ; but you were perfectly secure against 
l>eing damaged yourselves. How comes it then^ that by the 
same peace the Thebans, who were so much beaten in the 
war, have recovered their own possessions and won those of 
Skek* enemies, while you, the Athenians, have lost in time of 
)9eaM even what was preserved in war ? It is because their 
^Brt»i«6ts were not sold by their ambassadors, while these men 
teve bartered yours away. That such has been the character 
l»f iiiese transactions, you will learn yet more clearly from 
Wfiat follows.^ 

When this treaty of Philocrates, which the defendant spoke 
In £a.your of, was concluded, and Philip's ambassadors had 
Meehred the oaths and depajted, (and up to this point no 
feonrable mischief had been done, but, though the peace was 
^Bshonourable and unworthy of the state, yet we were to have 
ihese wonderful advantages by way of compensation,) I asked 
jour leave,^ and uiged these men to sail with the utmost 
tq^eed for the Hellespont, and not to sacrifice or let Philip get 
pOBBession of any of the places there in the interval For I 
kftew well, that whatever is sacrificed in the transition from 
irar to peace is lost to the neglectful parties : for when once 
people have made up their minds on the whole for peace, 
ibsy won't renew the war for what has been abandoned, but 
^at rwnains the property of the captors. Besides, I believed 
^e state would be sure to get one of two advantages, if we 
floiled ; — ^for dther, we being on the spot and having sworn 
Jbim according to the decree, he would restore the places 
which he had taken from the republic, and forbear to attack 

^ The fo^oeding clause, which Bekker has included in brackets, 
99d whicn does not appear to fit the passage, I hare omitted, as Francis 
baa. Auger's translation shows how little it suits the context^ though 
ke tnw to make it more intelligible by expansion : " Centre la y€ni4 
dm ftits qui precedent, Eschine aura le front de dire que yos aUite 
^tokat fiktign^s et harasses par le guerre. An reste, yous yerrez encore 
aMox, par ce qui suit, que vos d^put^s, gagn6s par Tor de Philippe, ont 
|»€yariqu^ dans leur ambassade." 

* S» Sehaefer rightly explains ^|(ovy Iftas : and Auger : ^ Je de 
mandois au peuple." But H must not be understood of a request to the 
KjiniTililj. but rather of an application to the proper auUiorities, as the 
generals, or the council, to expedite the preparationa for siul, provide 
the travelling expenses, ke. 

m2 
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the rest, or, if he did not, we should immediately rep(»rt it to 
Athens; and so you^ seeing his rapacity and perfidy in those 
distant and less important matters, would not be careless 
about these more important and neai^er home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thermopylae : on the other hand, if he had not 
captured those places and you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your just demands cheerfully 
accorded by him. And I had reason for supposing it would 
be so. For if the Phocians were safe, as they were then, and 
masters of Thermopylae, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights : neither a 
land march nor a victory by sea would have opened him the 
road to Attica, whilst you, if he refused to give you satisr 
£a.ction, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him 
to distress for money and to a state of general blockade; so 
that he would be the party dependent on the benefits of peaces 
not you. That I am not now inventing and assuming the 
merit of these things after the event, but that they were per- 
ceived by me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf an4 
communicated to these men, I will now give you the proof:—*- 
As all the assemblies had been exhausted,^ and therefore np 
new one could be had, and these men were not gone, hot 
lingering here, I as councillor frame a decree, (the people 
having given fldl power to the council,) ordering the ambas- 
sadors to depart without delay, and the general Proxenus to 
convey them to whatever place they should hear Philip wi^ 
in; and I drew it up just as I am telling you, in those 
express words. Here — ^read me the decree. 

[The Decree.] 

^ ilk rd Tpoicar€uc€x^ffOai — t. e. reus iKKXricitus : " by reason thai ike 
people bad already held all the aasembliea appointed by law," — i.e. all the 
ordinary assemblies ; and therefore none but an extraordinary one eonld 
be called. As to the Athenian law, see Appendix Y. Beiske in his Index 
explains these words as follows : "propterea quod, concionibns antes nimls 
multis incassum habitis, salutare ninil neque decretnm neque effectual 
esset." In his notes he suggests another interpretation : " propterea qaod 
omnia hue &cientia peracta et absoluta essent." Schaefer renders it : 
** propterea quod omne tempus concionibus habendis destinatnm abienU." 
So Francis : ** When there no longer remained any assembly to be calli^ 
the days of convening them being already past" And Pabst : da ieC 
VeraamnUung dee Volka mehr bevorstundf vjeU die game Zeit, 
^^'-^l^ichen stattfinden* schon abgdaufen war. 
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I carried them from Athens dowmright against thor will, 
AS you will see clearly by what they did afterwards. When 
ve arrived at Oreus and joined Proxenus, these men^ instead 
ef sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
journey, and before we came to Macedonia we wasted three- 
aitd^-twenty days; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altc^ther with those of 
the journey. In that interval Doriscus, Tlmioe, the Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Moimtain— everything, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was taken and disposed of by Philip; though 
i was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as in consultation, afterwards by way of instruc- 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addressing vensd and 
mpious wretches without any reserve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
decrees, was the defendant. Whether that pleased the other 
ambassadors, you will know presently; for as yet I say 
nothing about any one — J make no accusation — ^there is no 
need for any of th^m to appear honest to-day by compulsion, 
but of their own choice, and by having had no connexion 
with the crimes. For that the acts done are disgraceful and 
flagitious and not unpaid for, you have all seen : the thing 
itself will disclose who have been concerned in them.^ 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths fh>m^ 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very feur from it. 
Although they were absent for three whole months, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their travelling 
expenses, from not a single state, either on the journey there 
or on the journey back, did they receive the oaths; but in 
the inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux — ^if any of 

^ ** Fnisse tractum Thraciss r& Te(xi| dictum, at in Belgio sunt les 
Barridres, e. p. 897, constat." — Reishe. 

' The reader will notice the artifice of the orator. He was apprehen- 
^^ that the colleagnes of ^chines might support him by their tes- 
timony or influence. He seeks to deter them m>m such a course, by 
innnuating that it would prove them to be accomplices. He affects to 
taspend his own judgment, as if he waited to see the result. But this 
aff£^tion is not consistent with the general tenor of the speech, in 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of Ihese men (meaning the 
amfMUsadors in general, or at least the greater number of them, who 
were doubtless in court and supporting JBschines,) as being all more or 
leu associated with him, and {Mitldpators in his misconduct , 
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you has been at PhersB, he knows the place I mean — ^hexe^e 
oaths were administeied, when Philip was marching MtMeir 
with his army, in a manner disgraceful, O Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it managed in this way. For when they werei 
imable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at fb^ 
excluding the Halians and Phocians, but Philocrates w^ 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert express^ 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wim 
any of his own allies to have sworn that oath, (for then thejr 
would not have marched with him to attack those possessibiis 
of yours which he now holds, but would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in f&ct the Athenian commonwealth had not beeii 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peace, and Wt^ 
making large promises to the Athenians if he could obtain 
peace. So, for fear what I say might be publicly known, he 
objected to these men going anywhere ; and they did every^ 
thing to gratify him with an ostentation of zeal and extrava* 
gant servility. 

I say then — ^when they are convicted of all these things-s- 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thrace, done 
nothing that you directed or that your interests required, 
brought false intelligence to Athens — ^how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges) 
To prove the truth of these statements, read first the decr^ 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then the 
letter of Philip, then the decree of Philocrates and that of 
the people. 

[The Decree prescribing the Ocah.1 

[The Letter of PhUip.'\ ' ' [ 

[ The Decree of PhilocrateB.'] 

[The Decree of the People amending that of Philoci*oUs,'\ 

To show that we should have caught Philip in the BTcil* 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed yacbr 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witne 
there present. 

[Wvtnesses.'l 
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i,Kbw read the other depodtioii, what answer Philip made to 
jSudides here, who came afterwards.^ 

[The Depoiiiian,] 

- They can't deny they did all this to serve Philip — attend, 
and you will see. When we started on the former embassy 
;Gar the peace, you sent a herald before us to stipulate for our 
m£d conduct. On that occasion, as soon as they arrived at 
Oreus, they did not wait for the herald or create any delay, 
^t, thou^ Halus ^ was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
and again coming out of that city to Parmenio, who was 
besieging it, they set off through the hostile army for Pagasse, 
4Uid going on met the herald at Lanssa : with such expedition 
and diligence they proceeded then. Tet when there was peace 
itnd every security for travelling; and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to them either to expedite their 
journey or to go by sea. How came this about f Because on 
the former occasion it was Philip's interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it was 
ibr his advantage that the inteorval before demanding the oaths 
should be as much as possible protracted. To diow that 
these statements are also true, here — ^take this deposition. 

[The Depotibum.] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entire subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — ^that on the same journey they 
'loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not even to have travelled^ 
before l^e arrival of the herald % 

Druring the time that we were there and loitering in Pella, 

* Sadides was Bent by the Athenians to remonstrate with Philip for 
naying invaded the dominions of Cersobleptes. He replied, that his 
ambamadors had not informed him that peace had been concluded, and 
therdiore be had a ri^t to panne his conquests. The deposition of 
Eodides to this effect is new read, he being present to confirm it 

' Hahu was near the coast, about the centre of the Pagassean bay, 
and a few m|les from Pagasss. 

' The opposition here is between tnc^LZ^iw and oM BaZiCnw, *^to 
hastea," and " not to travel at all— not to begin the journey.'* There- 
liQVs there is no necessity to express (as Schaefer would have us) the 
opposition between irXuif and /S(i8({'ciy, which elsewhere occurs. (See 
pp. 892, 898 orig.) 
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see what dififerent employments we each chose for oursdves. 
Mine was to deliver the captiyes and seek them out, to 
expend money of my own, and request Philip to ransom theitt 
with what he would have given in presents to us. What the 
defendant made it his business to accomplish, you shall hear 
immediately. What was it 9 That Philip should make us n 
common present of money. For you must know, amon^ 
other things, Philip sounded us all — in what way 1 — by send- 
ing to each privately, and o£fering, Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom — (for it is not for 
me to mention myself; the hct& and circumstances wiU 
show ;) — he thought that a common present would be ao- 
cepted without suspicion^ by all, and thus there would be 
security for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
ever so small a degree we all joined in the acceptance. There^ 
fore the o£fer was made, under pretence of being a gift of 
hospitality. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves—this besides what they had had 
before. Philip, when I requested him to expend it upon the 
captives, could neither inform against these men with honour, 
or say — " Oh I but this and that person have it" — nor yet 
escape the outlay; so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
to send them home by the Panathensean festival. Head the 
deposition of Apollophanes, then that of the other persona 
who were present. Read. 

[The Deposition.'] 

Now let me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself. During the time that we stayed in Pella, bef<»re the 
arrival of Philip, some of the captives who were out on bail^ 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterwards be aMe 
to prevail on Philip, said they should like to ransom theob- 
selves, and not be imder an obligation to Philip; and they 
applied for loans, one of three minas, another of five, and so 
on, according to what each man's ransom came to. Wl^n 
Philip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

^ €}}ii$m, — " without scruple or miflgiying— in eiinple and ihoii|^il«ift 
honesty of heart." Pabst: in gvtmSUkiger Eif\f<Uk But Sohaflfer 
connects it with Iryuro, and renders it, *'pro e4 qpk erai stoltiitil 
ezistimabat." 
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men together, to whom I had advanced^ the money, and 
reotiinding them o( what had been done, that they might not 
aemz to be in a worse position for their haste, or to have been 
ransomed (poor as they were) out of their own private means, 
wMle the others expected to be released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
sttttements, read these depositiona 

[The Depositions.'] 

The sums that I forgave and made a present of to our 
iui£oirtunate fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to you presently — "How comes it, Demo- 
sthenes^ having discovered (as you say) from my supporting 
Philocrates, that we were after no good, you went with us on 
the subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not excuse 
yourself r* — ^remember, I had promised the men whom I ran- 
soicu^ that I would come and bring the redemption-money, 
and do my best to deliver them. It would have been shame- 
ful -^en to break my word, and abandon fellow- citizens in 
mu£ortuna But, had I got off the appointment, I could not 
have made a private excursion there with propriety or safety : 
for, but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize 
met, if I would have taken a veiy large sum of money to be 
the colleague of these men. And I can prove it — for you 
twice elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused 
myself; and during the whole of my absence on this 1 opposed 
them in everything. 

Thus went your aflfedrs, so fer as I had the control on the 
en^bassy : what these men carried by being the majority has 
ruined all. Indeed all our measures would have been con- 
ostent wil^ what I have just stated, had my advice been fol* 
lowed* For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw others receiving it, for the sake of standing well 
with you, while things that might be accomplished without 
expeosd, and that drew with them fer greater advantages to 
the ^mmonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to. I wished 
for them earnestly, Athenians; but these men^ I trow, 
yrer^ too many for me. 

t DemoBthMies had lent the monej as a friend {HxpVfrt, not Mv€tfr€), 
We have not the same distinction in onr language. To lend ifi indif- 
fcrentlySBed, whether the loan be with interest or without. 
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Come now — see what have been the defendant's ^ct^ m 
comparison with mine, and what those of Philocrates; for ,ih 
contrast they will appear more glaring. First, thej ezduc^ 
the Phocians and the Kalians and Oersobleptes from>{hd 
treaty, contrary to your decree and the declaration^ made to 
you : secondly, they attempted to disturb and alter Hai^ 
decree, which we had been commissioned to execute : further^ 
they set down the Cardians as allies of Philip. And the letter 
written by me to you ^hey determined not to send, while 
they sent one written by themselves without a word of trtrth. 
Then this brave fellow here said I had promised Hiil^ to 
overturn your democracy, because I denounced those acti^ 
not only regarding them as disgraceful, but fearing I mig}it 
be involved in the ruin of these men through their £aulil; 
while he himself never ceased during the whole time Ih^^o^ 
private mterviews with Philip. And the rest I say not&ii^ 
about — ^but Dercylus, (not I,) with the assistance of this toy 
of mine, watched him during the night at PhersB, and haiviiig 
caught him coming out of Philip's tent, told the boy to r^drt 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance; and fiimEBf 
this abominable and shameless fellow for a night and day 
after our departure stayed behind with Philip.^ To prove 

' /.e. by Philip's ambassadors, as Pabst understands it. FrancSl 
renders it : ** in contradiction to the assurances they themselyes h$d 
given yon." 

' Bdiske in his Index gives a differviit explanation of these irordfl : 
" quoties nos a Philippe disoederemus, sive interdiu sive noctu cum '«0 
congressi essemus, iBschines cum eo solus remanebat totum ilium reUr 
quum diem noctemve." This would require dircXedrcro. 

JSschines, in his answer (p. 44), states the charge of Demosth^ittl 16 
have been, that he went in a boat by night down the river Lydla^ 0i, 
purpose to assist Philip in writing the letter. If this was the chiu^ge^ It 
must have appeared in the deposition read to the jury. iBschinea ^cB* 
cules the idea of it being necessary for Philip to have his asslstaoee 
in composing the letter, when there was Python of Byzantium and 
the exile Leosthenes, either of them fully capable of writing it; 'Mil 
indeed Philip could easily have done it himselfl And it would hmn 
been absurd (he argues) to go by night for such a purpose, when the day 
would hare suited quite as welL Yet neither of these argiim^B 
toudies the point of the matter; for it might be necessary to PhiH{>*a 
objects to concert things with the person who was to be his agseat il 
Awens, and the night might, for more than one reason, be more bqU- 
able than the day. He proceeds next to confute the charge, by ^Sx^ 
counter eridence, calling Aglacreon and latrocles to prove what we aXi 
an alibi; that it was impossible he could have passed the nigh^ ift 
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1^ jb^th of my statements, in the first place, I will draw np 
my own deposition and make myself responsible as a witness; 
ill ^e next place, I call each of the otiier ambassadors^ and 
li^ force them to do one or the other, to giye testimony or 
^wear they are unable.^ If they swear they are im£flt>le, I 
BQaU convict them of perjury before you clearly. 

[The JOepotUian.] 

Wiib what annoyances and troubles I was beset during the 
mrlioJlA <^ the expedition, you haye seen. You may guess in* 
deed what they did in the neighboiurhood of their paymaster, 

i\nS:^B company, because he lodged in the same apartment with them, 
aad vaa never absent for a single night The value of such evidence 
ctopenda in some measure upon the terms in which it was expressed ; 
boi ike proof of an cdiU, without cross-examination, could never be 
qaUs&ctoiy. 

ne use of c{'rcAc(^09} in this passage tends certainly to confinn the 
fnoudaUon of Pabst and Francis in the former passage {caUey p. 131). 

> ^o make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to explain the 
mMlH>H of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to odl a witness in court drew up his evidence in the shape 
of a deposition, and summoned him before the magistrate who had 
eogniaanee of the cause. The deposition having been sworn to was put 
into a hor, together with other documents in ihe cause, to be produced 
when the trial came on before the Jury. On the day of trial the witness 
again attended, his deposition was read out, and he confirmed it hy 
aigni^ring his assent. No vivd voce testimony (in our sense of the term) 
was permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to afford 
the opposite party the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
csnae by false evidence. A party might be a witness for himself; and 
llien be prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having sworn 
to it^ produced and had it read in court, making himself answerable, 
like any other witness, to a charge of perjury. 

Where a man called a doubtM or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the facts which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
hiring caused it to be read by the clerk of the court, he asked the 
vttpeM iriieiher he would swear to it. The witness was then required 
e^nr to give his testimony to that effect^ or swear that the statement 
wak itntrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

KfMk some advantages attended tibis method of proceeding, and, 
VBumg others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read cmring the course of the party's address to the jury, though ez- 
liluded from the measurement of time allotted to him,) there were other 
dbvioiis disadvantages, one of which was the absence of cross-examina- 
tion, and another (in the case of a hostile witness) was the extreme 
difficolty of preparing such a deposition as he could not escape from. 
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'when such are their doings before your eyes^ in whose power 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I will now reckon up the charges from the beginnings to 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outset 
of my speech. I have shown by the evidence not of words, 
but of the &cts themselves, that his reports have been utterly 
&Ise and that he imposed on you. I have shown, that owing 
to him you refused to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and assurances; that all his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been : that he opposed 
the peace of the allies and supported that of Philocrates; he 
wasted the time, to prevent your marching to Phocis, even if 
you desired it; he has committed many grievous things 
besides during his absence ; he has betrayed and sold every- 
thing, taken bribes, stopped short of nothing that is villanous. 
All these things I promised in the beginning; all I have 
made out. Mark then what follows — this that I have next 
to say to you is simple : — You have sworn to give your verdict 
according to the laws and the decrees of the people and the 
council of five hundred : the defendant is proved by his wh^ 
conduct as ambassador to have violated the laws, the decrees, 
the obligations of justice: it is fit therefore he should be con- 
victed before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of his acts are sufficient 
to kill him : for he has betrayed not only the Phocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more impor- 
tant to our commonwealth could not be pointed out uian 
Thermopylae by land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which 
together have these men disgracefully sold and delivered into 
PMlip's hands against you. What an offence even Hiis is, 
without anything further — the sacrificing of Thrace and 'lie 
Fortresses — ^would be an infinite topic of discussion: and it 
were easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines^- 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, Timomachus, in ancient times Br- 
gocles, Dionysius^ and others, all of whom together (I may 

^ As to the first three persons named in the text, see toL i. pp. 871 
—274. 

Ergocles is a person a^inst whom there is an extant oratieii ef 
Lysias, and who, it appears, was condemned by the Athenians f<a pecu- 
lation. Of Dionysios nothing is known. 
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jiearly say) bare injured the commonwealth lees than this 
man. But then, Athenians, you were still, on calculation, 
TKarj and proyident of danger: while now, what for the day 
giyes you no trouble, no presoit atmoyance, you disregard; 
and here you pass idle votes: — ^that Philip shall take the 
oaths to Cersobleptes — ^that he shall not interfere in Amphio- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
would haye been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defioidant had chosen to ^ and perform his duty: what 
m%ht have been preserved by sailing, he has lost by-advising 
a land-journey; what might have been saved by telling trutby 
lie has lost by lying. 

He will make it a grievance presently, as I am informed, 
tiiat he should be the only orator in tiiie assembly who is 
called to account for words. I will not press the argument, 
that all men should be made responsible for their words, if 
they speak for lucre; but I say this — If .^schines in his 
private capacity played the fool or made any slip, don*t be 
pver-nice ; let it pass, forgive him : but if in the diaracter of 
ambassador he has for lucre's sake purposely deceived you, 
doQ't let him ofif, don*t tolerate that he is not to be brought 
to trial for what he said. For what else ought we to caH 
ambassadors to account but for words ) Ambassadors have 
not galleys or posts or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
(for no one entrusts ambassadors with these things,) but only 
words and times. With respect to time — if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent; if he 
has destroyed them, he is guilty. And as to words — ^if his 
ijeports have been true or serviceable, let him be acquitted; 
if &Ise and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods : 
for where the government depends on wwds, how is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to carry it on safely? And if 
qjeafers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in peril] Nor indeed ia it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their opportunities, 
as it is to rob you; nor anything like. For in those govem- 
Baents, I take it, everything is done sharply according to order: 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frtane their previous order, and that only after publication of 
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notice for heralds and embaanes,^ not always; then they xHost 
convene an assembly, and that only when it is allowable by 
the laws : then your honest counsellors must get the day^ aod 
prevail over those who ignorantly or wickedly oppose them. 
And after all this, when a resolution has passed, and its Ad- 
vantage is apparent, time has to be allowed for the indigence 
of the multitude to provide themselves with what is i^edfid, 
that they may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I sigr, 
who destroys these times of action in a government sudi as 
ours, has done more than destroy times of action; be bts 
absolutely robbed you of your main chance. 

Hiere is a ready argument however for all who widi io 
deceive you — ^''the disturbers of the commonwealth l^^^tlie 
persons who prevent Philip from doing the state a serriee t" 
To them I shall offer not a word in reply, but read you 
Philip's letters, and remind you of the occasions on whi<^ in 
every instance you have been cheated, that you may see^ fay 
cajoling you, he has forfeited that boastful title that quo ^t 
aick of hearing.^ 

[Letters o/FhUip,] 

His acts in the embassy having been thus disgraoefii], so 
many, nay all of them, having b^n treason against you, he 
goes about saying — " What name does Demosthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues ?" Verily I accuse, whether I will 
or no, having been so plotted against by you during the 

^ A program or notice was always posted up in the city, to aiinoaB^ 
the holding of an assembly. Bat where hendds or ambasradors from 
foreign states were to hare reception, a notice was required to be pnb* 
lished before the council could meet on the business, and frame Uieir 
preliminary decree. npofiov\§Gaai is, "to pass the decree or order of 
council, which was necessary before it could be laid before the peof^" 
It was called then Upo$ov\§vfUL (See Schumann, De Comitiis, 5S, 97.) 
I take ic^f>v(t kqX vptafiticus to refer only to foreign heralds and embM^ieB. 
Pftbst otherwise ; whose version is : bei Ettch mwta aber AUea ertt der 
Senat gehdrt, und AUea durch ihn zuvor berathen werden, und mtmr 
nur dann, wenn dies JUr Abaendwng von Herciden und f&r O€90ndt' 
schc^ften zuvor angekUndigt ist, und nicht immer. 

' 7. e. the title of " friend " or " bene&ctor of Athens," which PMlip 
was continually assuming in his letters, and which the Macedonian gi^c^ 
St Athens studiously repeated. Such is Reiske's interpretation ^ llils 
obscure passage, which I have followed as being, though not wWlf 
•atislactoiy, yet the befit 
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iR^liole of my absence, and having the choioe of two things 

left me, either in acts of such a description to be thought 

' j4jQ3t accomplice, or to accuse. I say that I have not been 

Jour colleague at all in the embassy, but that you did many 
leinous things as ambassador, and I did what was best for 
thase people. Philocrates has been your colleague, and you 
Ids, ftud Phiynon : for you all did these things, and approved 
<tf them. 

But where is the salt 1 where the social board and liba- 
tions 9 ^ Such is the rant he goes about with : as if doers of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the betrayers of these 
^ihi^! I know that all the presidents on every occasion 
raxaifioe in common, and sup with each other, and pour liba- 
tions together; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they find any of their body committing an 
offence, they inform the council and the people. In like 
maaner the council offer their opening sacrifice,^ banquet 
tcge^er, join in libations and ceremoniids. So do the gene- 
rals, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do they 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime) Far from it. Leon accused Timagoras,^ after 
Baring been four years his co-ambassador : Eubulus accused 
¥harrez and Smicythas, after having been their messmate : 

' t ^Q baye eaten salt together, sat at the Mme table, and poured the 
Mind, diink-offering, have in most coontries been regarded as sacred 
obligations of mutual friendship or g^ood fidtb. Compare Odyssey, 
ifclr. 1S% .•— 

^ ^<rr« PUP Zcdf 'Tpflrro Oc£y |f Wiy re rpdir€(a, 

'Wrhi T* 'OZwnios dfvifiopos ^p d^uedvw, 
*H fUp rot rd9§ irdpra Tc\f (croi &s dyopt^ 

Hwapr Hecub. 787 :— 

Kotrfjs rparifns iroXAcuoi rvx<^ ^/to(. 
• Ofeeio quotes an old saying having reference to this (De Amicitift, 19): 
•'^ Y^srimi ulud est, quod dicitur, multos modios sails simul edendos esse, 
«t aaidtis munus expletum sit." 

Jtafiilnes frequently reproaches Demosthenes inth his disregard of 
these obligations. De Fals. Leg. 81, 52; Cont. Otea 8£u 

* Elrm^ia are the sacrifices offered by the council at the opening of 
jMr Mflsion in honour of Jupiter and Pallas. Suidas however, whose 
aMooii is adopted by Bchdmann, says it was the first day of every year, 
't^tm tha magistrates entered upon their offices. 

* As to Leon and Timagoras, see ante, p. 180. Of Tharrex and 
Smi^thM noUiing is known. 
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the fiunons Conon of old accused Adimantns,^ after havi^ 
shared the command with him. Which then violated tbe 
salt and the cup, iEschines — the traitors, the &lse ambalia- 
dors and acceptors of bribes, or their accusers t Assiiredlj 
the men of iniquity violated, as you have done, the sanc- 
tities of their whole country, not merely those of private 
fellowship.* 

To show you however, that these men have been the vilest 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Philip, but of all 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, let me tell 
you a little circumstance unconnected with the embassy. 

When Philip took Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited all kinds of artists' to the sacrifice and the 
festival While he was feasting them and crowning the con- 
querors, he asked Satyrus,^ our comic actor^ why he was the 

^ Adimantus was one of the coxnmanden at the fatal battle of .^Igoi- 
potamos. In the general maseacre of the Athenian prisonen ordeied 
by Lysander, he alone wis spared, because he had imposed the onder ibr 
cutting oflf the thumbs of the Peloponnesian captives. He was tm' 
pected however of having betrayed the fleet to the enemy, and afte& 
wards brought to trial on such charge by Conon. 

' Others take (nroy9h to be governed by dSiiKovvrts, as Pabet, who 
thus renders the passage: C^ewiaa Diejemgen, wdche, wie Du, ofle 
heiligen VerbincUuMeiten gegen ihr VcUencmd iferUtzten und nidU 
eiwa mir die gegen einzdne B'&rger, 

' Theatrical people were often specially called arHsta among the 
Greeks, just as painters are in these days. 

* The person of whom this pleasing anecdote is told was an eariy 
friend of Demosthenes, who first directed his attentkm to Ids fiudts in 
elocution, and showed him how to overcome them. Plutarch, in the 
Life of Demosthenes, relates that the young orator, after making one of 
his earliest essays at speaking in the assembly, and having been 01 
received by his audience, was returning home in a melancholy humour, 
when he met Satyrus, and complained to him of his misfortune, sajlBg 
how hard it was that, alter having spent so much time in the w^amfSi 
oratoiy, he was unable to please the people of Athois : the most ig^io- 
rant and illiterate persons were heara with pleasure^ while he waa not 
listened to. "Aye," said Satyrus ; '* but I can remedy this. Just r^^ 
me some verses of Sophocles or Euripides." Demosthenes ^d so, Imt 
without that accompaniment of graceful action and pronunciation, by 
which Satyrus was accustomed to charm his hearers on the sti^ 
Satyrus then repeated the same verses himself, showing how it oi^ht to 
be done, and making the orator see his own deficiencies. Demosthenes 
had the wisdom to profit by this lesson, and from that hour set himself 
resolutely to work to overcome all his natural impediments, to ^gik^ 
his organs of speech, and to acquire the external graces of address and 
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only peraon who preferred no request, whether it was that he 
bad observed in him any meanness or discourtesy towards 
himself, Satyrus (they say) rej^ed, that he wanted none of 
the things wluch the others asked, that what he should hke 
to propose it would be yecy easy for Philip to oblige him 
with, but he was fearful of being refused. Philip bade him 
speak out, assuring him in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing he would not do; upon which (they say) he declared, 
that ApoUophanes of Pydna was his friend; that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm secretly removed his 
daughters, then little children, to Olynthus. ^ They," said he, 
" now that the city is taken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they are of marriageable age. Give me them, 
I pray and beseech you. Yet 1 wish you to hear and under* 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if you dc^give 
it. I myself shall derive no profit from the grant ; for I ^all 
give them in marriage with portions, and not suffer them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or their fether." 
When the company at the banquet heard this, there was a 
dapping of hands and tumult of applause from all sides, 
insomuch that Philip was touched, and gave him the ^ girls. 
Tet this ApoUophanes was one of the persons who lolled 
Philip's brother Alexander.^ 

Now let us cdntrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet, which these men held in Macedonia; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, the 
aoa of Phaedimus,^ one of the Thirty, and off they went. I 
did not go. When they came to the drinking, he introduces 
a certain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-bom also 
and modest, as the case proved. At first (I believe) they only 



He even shut himself up, refasing to see inj of his friends, 
and keeping his head shaved for several months together, that he might 
hs;fe perfect leisure to parsue his training without interruption. In the 
TBtmit he acquired a style of delivery which fully recompensed him for 
all Mb exertion, and proved the justice of the player's advice. 

n# stoiy which Demosthenes tells appears to hkve been introduced 
more Ibr the purpose of doing honour to Satyrus, than for any purpose 
conaeeted with the trial ; and we may regard it as being really a tribute 
of gtstf tude to the man to whom he was so much indebted. 

1 dee Vol. T. Appendix I. pp. 232, 250. 

* Ia the list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs the 
name of Phsodrias. 

VOL. II K 
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made her drink quietlj and eat dessert; so latrocles told me 
the next day : but as it went on, and they became heated, 
they ordered her to sit down and sing a song. The woman 
was in a sad way; she neither woidd do it nor could; idieve- 
upon the defendant and Phrynon said it was an insolt, aaafd 
not to be tolerated that a captive woman, one of the accursed 
and pestilent Olynthians, ^ould give herself airs; aod*^ 
^* Call the boy;" and-^*^ A lash here." A servant came with a 
whip : and as they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took tmt 
little to exasperate them, upon her saying something or g^t 
and bursting into tears, the servant rips off her tunio aaid 
gives her several cuts on the back. The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws bar- 
self at the knees of latrocles, and overtiuns ihe tMe : and 
had he not snatched her away, she would have perished by 
drunken violence ; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel is 
terrible. There was a talk about this female in Arcadia 
before the Ten Thousand ; and Diophantus made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Thessaly and everywhere.^ 

> la support of this charge, as it appears, Demosthenes gives no 
evidence, though he asserts that he heard the stoiy from latrocles^ whmn 
he calls as his witness for another purpose, .fischmes declares the whole 
story to be a £Eibrication, and produces the evidence of an Olynth^D, 
named Aristophanes, to prove that Demosthenes had offered himabiUie 
to come forwu^ as a witness, and that he had refused. It is lefluuk- 
able however, that .£schines produces none of the ambassadors i^ 
were present at the party to disprove the statement. (See his repb^ nv 
48, 49.) In the opening of his speech .^Ischines adverts to the -Ka^ 
nant reception which the charge had met with fh>m the juiy» staUsg 
that they had hissed the accuser, and expressed their confidence in. hla 
innocence. This is apparently confirmed by Ulpian, who states. t&Kt 
when the charge was preferred, Eubnlus instantly got up and apfieslod 
to the jury, whether tney would permit his friend to be slamlersd )n 
such a way; the jury then rose and stopped it. 

Many topics of remark suggest themselves as we peruse these costrar 
dictory statements. In the first place, Demosthenes was wrong; Mid 
unfair in lugging in this story at all ; and the Athenians, if they s t pmed 
him, did perfectly right, though they were not always so sc n y 3 w» 
about what the speakers chose to say. The tale itself, apart fi»m aoiiie 
exaggerations, is not so very improbable. Demosthenes may have aude 
some inquiries of Aristophanes respecting the parentage and oondi^n 
of the female ; but he could not have been a witness to the facta Uim- 
selves which took place at Xenophron's house. It is an odd thia^^bat 
iBschines should have been prepared with the evidence of Arisio|^hai|Ni; 
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r- Kotrwithstanding his guilty conscience, this poUiited wretch 
^VfM dare to look you in the &oe, will raise his yoice presently 
«nd talk about the life that he has lived ; whidi chokes me to 
^ Imtio. to. Don't these people know, that in early life you 
med to read the books for your mother at her initiations, and 
m a boy were rolled about among orgiasts and drunkards 9 — 
.that afterwards you were an ofi&ce under-derk, and did dirty 
wtvk for two or three drachms ? — that it' is but lately you 
•got a wretched liyelihood for your services as third-rate 
l^yer on the boards of other men ) ^ What sort of a life can 
you mention which you have not lived, when tha^ which you 
have lived appears to be of such a character) But his 
assurance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before 
y<m for in&mous practices ! But of that by-and-by. Bead 
me first these depositions. 

[Dep<mCions,1 

^ jSuch being the niunber, men of the jury, sueh the diarao- 
^3r of the ofifences which he has committed against you, 
including every species of criminality — a receiver of bribes, a 

and H seems like a confirmation of what Demosthenes says, that the 
story had been talked about The cruel treatment of the woman would 
Jave been equally reprehensible, whether she was an Olynthian or not, 

' titotigh the prejudice which Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
f^onent might have been enhanced by that circumstance ; and it is 
y ffi Uig e that JBschines brings no witness to disprove the occurrence. 
■'*^Pbiaie and many other points may naturally occur to the reader, but 
If is perhaps waste of time to dwell upon them too long. The difficulty 
^ ascertaining the truth is increased by the absence of the depositions, 
and the uncertiuhty how fax the speeches which have come down to us 
artr 'Correct reports of the speeches which were actually delivered ; for 

' -erm tiie orators themselves, when they publiriied their own speeches, 
may have added or omitted what suited their purpose. The discre^ 
fff^oies which we find in these very passages, between what Demosthenes 
Bi^, and what iBschines represents him to have said> may be accounted 
for possibly in this way. 

* Uteraily, " in the training-rooms of other choirmasters— c^orcgr*.** 
I6fir7^y, or xopif/foy, was the place whidi the chsregm provided to 
iam ike youths who formed his chorus. He also maintained them 
darit^ that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The words 
ttestt- nothing more in effect than "in the theatres found by other 
itieti,**who hired .£schines to take third parts. In the Oration on the 

' Crown, (ante, p. 97,) he says that .ASschines hired himseif out to Simylus 
and Socrates. Beiue renders it : " aliis choregos agentibus." Shilleto : 
^l» Ae green-rooms of other choreo^i." TlapaTpi<it9ireaL is, '^ to be main? 
fahted a» a dependant." 

n2 
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flatterer, uuder the curse, a liar, a betrayer of his friends— all 
the most heinous crimes are included ; — from none of these 
charges will he defend himself, no plain and honest defenpp 
will he be able to plead : what I have heard he intends U> 
say amounts almost to madness, though perhaps a persoii 
who has no other plea to urge is obl^ed to employ what 
artifices he can. I am told he will say, that I have been a 
partner in all that I denounce, that I approved of all and 
cooperated with him, but I have suddenly changed and be- 
come accuser. This is no &ir or proper justification of bis 
conduct, but only an accusation of me : for if I have so acted, 
I am a good-for-nothing man, and yet the proceedings are 
none the better for that ; quite otherwise. However, I con- 
sider it my duty to show to you, both that the assertion, If 
he makes it, will be false, and what the fidr line of defi^ce is. 
The fisiir and honest defence is, to show either that the things 
alleged against him have not been done, or that, being done, 
they benefit the state. Neither of these points can he esta- 
blii^. For neither surely can he say, that it is to our advan- 
tage for the Phocians to be destroyed and Philip to hold 
Thermopylae and the Thebans to be strong and troops to be 
in Eubcea and forming designs on Megara and the peace to 
be imswom;^ the contrary to all which his reports to you 
announced as being to your advantage and about to take 
place: nor can he persuade you, who have yourselves seen 
and known all the circumstances, that these results have not 
been accomplished. It renudns then for me to prove that I 
have had no connexion with these men in anything. Would 
you like me to pass over all tlie rest — ^how I spoke i^^on^ 
them before you, how I quarrelled on the journey, how I i^ve 
opposed them all along — and produce these men themsetves 
as witnesses, that my acts and theirs have been entii^l;]^ 
different, and that they have received money to be yonjr 
enemies, while I refused to take it 9 Mark then. 

What man in the commonwealth should you say nas the 
most odious blackguard, with the largest stock of impadetfoe 
and insolence ) Not one of you, I am certain, could erei]^ by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man i^afJcs 
the loudest, and can utter what he likes with the 



have remained so long unsworn, owing to the dilatorineii;^ 
iors. • ^ 
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'voice t ^schines the defendant, I am sura Whom do these 
ineu call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, whilst I caU 
him reserved ? Myself: for never was I intrusive in any way ; 
"liever have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in 
'all the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and con- 
.victmg these men, and positively declaring that they have 
taken money and sold all the interests of the state. And 
none of them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, 
or opened his mouth or showed himself. What can be the 
reason that the most odious blackguards in the common- 
wealth and the loudest speakers are overpowered by me, who 
am the timidest of men, and speak no louder tham any one 
else I It is that truth is strong, and, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of having sold your interests is weak. This 
takes off from the audacity of these men, this warps their 
tongue, stops their mouth^ chokes and keeps them silent. 
You know of course, on the late occasion in Pirseus,^ when 
you would not allow him to be your envoy, how he shouted 
out that he would impeach and indict me, with cries of 
*' Shame ! shame 1" Yet all ihaJt ^ is the prelude to numerous 
contests and arguments, whereas these are simple, and per- 
haps but two or three words, which a slave bought yesterday 
might have spoken: — '' Athenians, it is atrocious: here is 
a man accusing me of what he has himself been concerned 
.In; and saying that I have taken money, when he has taken 
it himself." — Nothing of this kind did he say or utter ; none 
of you heard him; but he threatened something different. 
Why I Because he was conscious of guilt, and not inde- 
pendent enough to speak those words : ^ his resolution never 

. y Thii, it ii giipposed, refers to the stoi^ of Antiphon, which Demo 
ffthenee Bpeaks of more folly in the Oration on the Crown, (ante, ppi 
68, 56.) <£8chineB threatened to impeach Demoethenes for hifi nncon- 
Btitntional proceedings against Antiphon in that affair. 

* ^Benaus — Atqui h»c quao mihi tunc minatus est, scilicet ri tlaay- 
ymijfii jmI 4 ypoif^ sant longi temporis mnltseque operse; poteratque 
loe» nisi colpn sibi conacins esset, continue vel tdbus verbis prostemere.** 

MMd: Doth eine solche AnJdage wUrde der Anfang vieler und 
fimtmv KOmjife und longer Beden aeyn, 

I rather understand rovra to mean " that declaration— that kind of 
Ulfc.* 

* latenUy : ^ he waa the slave of those words." ** In hsdc el verb» 
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reached that pomt, but shrank back, for his conscience checked 
it No one however prevented him from indulging in gener^ 
abuse and calumny. 

The strongest point of all, a matter not of argument but df 
&ct, I am about to mention : — Upon my offering to do what 
was just, namely, as I had been twice ambassador, to render 
my accoimt twice, ^schines the defendant came up to 1^ 
auditors with divers witnesses, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me into court, on the ground that I had passed my 
audit and had no further liabihty. And the thing was beyood 
measure ridiculous. What was the meaning of it] He having 
rendered his accoimt of the former embassy, which no cn^ 
arraigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that whic^ 
he is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds : but if 
I attended twice, the consequence would be that he too must 
come into court again; therefore he would not let them 
summon me. Now, men of Athens, this circumstance p^)vei3 
both points clearly to you, both that ^schines has coo- 
demned himself, so that none of you can conscientiously 
acquit him now, and that he will not utter a word of truth 
about me; for had he anything to say, he would have come 
-forward with it then and accused me, never have given notice 
not to summon me into cpurt In support of my statemeot^ 
call the witnesses to them. 

[WUnmes.] 

Should he speak any slander about me foreign to the 
embassy, on mscny accounts you should refrise to hear hpotk 
I am not on my trial to-day; and after this no watOT is 
poured in for me.^ What is it then but lack of honest argUr 
ments 1 For who upon his trial would elect to accuse, ii ho 
had a good defence 9 Again, consider this, men of the jury. 

Hon magis quidqnam qnam mancipio in domixmxn licebat^ h.Q» hmc ik 
)ne Jactare reformidabat ut ZovXos ixaj^crUxtrrot cut ^ yX»r'r% Menu: 
nam si in me jactaret, suo se gladio jugulaturns erat." — Scharfer, 

Anger gives the sense of the passage well enough : " C'est qn*i]^iine* 
ment conyainca de ses d^lits, il appr6hendoit, il trembloit de rien dixe 
qui y etii rapport Si ]a pens6e par hasard le portoit de ce cdt€ 1&» nti 
remords importun le repoussoit aussi-tdt." 

Pabst : toeil eraich heunuet war, dies begangen zu haben, vnd diese 
Worte atu skUaviacher Furcht vor ihnen ntcht auazusprechen wctgte, so 
vjendeU sich iein Sinn nichi daau, eondem bebte mrUck und tourde v<m 
seinem Oewiasen iibermannt, 

1 Into the water-glass. See p. 59, note L 
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If I were tried, and .^sohines accusing, and Philip the judge, 
i^ud I, having no means of showing my innocence, began 
maligning Machines and trjdng to blacken his character, 
4on*t you think Philip would on this very account be indig- 
nant, that any one before him should malign his bene&c- 
tors %^ Do not you then be worse than Philip, but compel 
bun to make his defence upon the points in issue. 
[The BepoBitum.] * 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to all that the 
laws required : .^Ischines did the reverse. How then can his 
lustions and mine have been the same t or how can he pos- 
Mbly maintain before you what he has never even alleged 
against me before) Surely he cannot He wiU, however; 
tad verily I don't wonder. For you surely know this — ^that 
idnee the creation of man, and since trials have been insti- 
^ted, no one ever was found guilty confessing his crime: 
tka; they put on a bold face, deny the charge, tell lies, invent 
excuses, do anything to escape punishment. ' 

You must not be duped by anything of this sort to-day, 
but decide the case by your own knowledge, and pay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant's, no, nor to the witnesses 
whom he will have ready to. prove what he likes, with Philip 
for his pajnuafiter; (youll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him:) neither care whether JSschines has a loud 
ami &ne voice, or I a poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your affiiirs,. and 
to oast l^k the in&my upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
4oii^ 1 These which you know, and need not be informed 
tiy sne. If all which they promised you has resulted from 
the peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

1 The petiUo principii is remarkable in this ai|niinent 

* This is the deposition of the witnesses called just above. While 
tliey are coming up, or standing for a minute or two» the oiator inter* 
pofes a few more words to the Junr. This is common. 

* Compare Winter's Tale, Act 111. Scene 2 i— 

I ne'er heard yet, 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did» 
Than to perform it first- 
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and baseness, that without ^lemies in the coontrjr, without 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger, 
whilst you were purchasing cheap com, and in other ree^wots 
no worse off thaa at present, ¥^n you knew and had bean 
told by these men, that your allies would be ruined and tlM 
Thebans would become powerfdl and that Philip would tidii 
the fortresses in Thrace and that sallying-places would te 
established against you in Euboea and that all which has been 
done would happen, you were content to make the peaon 
notwithstanding — acquit .£schines, and do not in additicn 
to so many disgraces incur the sin of perjury : for he doea 
you no wrong; I ani a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
But if just the reverse — ^if they spoke in the kindest manntf 
o£ Philip, saying that he loved the commonwealth, he would 
save the Phocians, he would humble the pride of Thebes^ 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the vahid 
of Amphipolis, if he obtained the peace, and would restore 
Euboea and Oropus — if tuiter saying and promisix^ all this 
they have cheat^ and cajoled you, and all but stripped yon 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
I know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
by these men, carry home the curse and the perjury.^ 

Consider again, men of the jury : for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent? 
You can find none. Is it pleasant to have many enemieaf 
It is not even safe. Was there any quarrel subsistmg be* 
tween ifischines and me I None. What then ) Tou feared 
for yourself, and through cowardice thought this was your 
security: — ^that I have heard he says. — ^Well, but withdoi 
there being any danger or crime, ^schines, as you allege t * 

' This is a fine sentence, pregnant with meaning. Don't let ft 
happen, says the orator, t&at, instead of taking vengeance on these men 
for their venality, you take their sins upon yonr own heads; for if yoU 
acquit ^sohinea, the curse to whieh he is liable (rais kpatt hoxoh P^ ^9 
orig.) will juAtly be transferred to you, and by violating your oalhs-as 
jurors and giving a verdict contraiy to the evidence you win hflVt 
incurred the crime of penury. 

> The supposed assertion of JEsehineS involved the anumptioa «f 
crime havii^ been committed, which was adverse to his case. U ^ 
ambassadors had done nothing wrong, as Aohines would make mti, 
then Demostheoit eoald have had nolhhig to fear, and the last 1 
motive for accusation was absurd. 
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Sitoald he repeat that, coiusidei*, men of the jury, whether fcnr 
cruoee, which I who am umocent feared would he my ruin 
thfOQgh those persons — ^^diat ought they to suffer who are 
the:gailty parties 9 ^ But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
th^ do I accuse you ) Yezatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
moii^ ^m you ! And ]pmj, was it better for me to receive 
a ]«rge sum, as large as any of these men, from Phihp who 
ofSwed it, and have both hun and these for my friends, (for 
thej woidd, they would have be^i my friends, if I had been 
Hmr aooomplices : even now the feud between us is not here- 
ditazy, but because I have not been a partner in their acts :) 
or to beg from them a portion of their receipts, and be at 
enmity both with Philip and them ) — and whUe I ransomed 
th# prisoners at such an expense out of my own means, to ask 
thes^ mBu for a disgraoeful pittance which made them my 
&afaaaBBl Impossible. I reported what was true, and ab- 
staiaed from taking presents out of regard to justice and 
tn:^ and my friture life, believing that, if I was virtuous, I 
sh^iild be honoured among you no less than certain other 
pe^le,^ and that I must not barter away my public spirit for 
any lucre: and these js^&a. I abhor, because I saw them in 
the ^ibassy to be villanous and execrable, and I have been 
deprived too of my personal distinctions,^ since through the 
coianxption of these men your displeasure has'Mlen upon the 
whole embassy : and I accuse now and am come to the audit 
fopsmexog the friture, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
oj^Kwite of theirs. And I fear, I fisar, (all my thoughts shall 
bedeelaied to you,) hereafter you may drag me who am 
inooeent along with them, but you will remain passive now.* 

1 I klKve kept the a/nacoltUhon of the original; bat it is not very 
el^PMtti in tills passage. 

' Thia is A modest way of saying that he hoped to Teceive the aame 
hoi|Ma as other distinguished citizens. 

^ ^^^t^^Tifda, like iprtif, signifies not only the meritorious anality or 
ao4$A oi the person himself bat also the honourable distinction 

SmoShoies had lost not only the vote of thanks and inyitation to 
diaa ia the Cii^ Hall (as Sehatfer obeerres, see ante, p. ISO), but suffered 
in hU genial oredit and reputation, through the misconduct of tha 



'J^vpMrrMnko^ ** fidlen hack." Beiake : ''remiasi, supim." F^t ? 
no MlM g vnd naamdUig* 
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For it seems to me, Athenians, you are wholly pMI^JK^^^It 
waiting till calamity falls upon you; and while you see oft^ 
people suffer, you ti^e no precaution, nor give a thoug^i tQfthe 
commonwealth, now so long in many fearM ways dedint&ogk 

Don't you think it dreadful and monstrous i--f or thougli I 
had resolved to be silent, I am led on to speak: — ^Yoii must 
know Pythocles ^ the son of Pythodorus. With him I w$u| on 
very friendly terms, and up to this day nothing unj^ifaptait 
has passed between us. He turns out of my way now mhm 
he meets me, ever since he has been with Philip ;• and if be is 
compelled to cross my path, he starts away in a moment,' lor 
fear some one should see him speaking to me: yet wit|i 
iEschines he walks all round the market, and holds oooralta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shocking, Athenians — white 
people who have chosen Philip's service have this advantege, 
that his perception is in either case so keen, they believe ea<^ 
of them, as surely as if he were standing at their side^ i^^ 
nothing they do even here can escape him, and they repaid 
as friends whom he thinks proper, and as enemies likewia^H— 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious oi jm^ 
esteem and have never sacrificed it, find in you such a dei^ 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms with me, and that too before a juiy who know 
all the circimistances. Would you like to know and hear the 
reason? I will tell you; and pray be not offended at mj 
speaking the trutL It is because Philip, I take it, having 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the peo^ 
that do him good, and bates those that do the contraiy; 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a person serving 
the state serves him, or that a person damaging the state 
damages him; each individual has things of greater inopot- 
tanoe to himself, by which you are frequently led astn^[ — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting &>vour8, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape everything else, 
there is no escaping persons who don't like one to be stieh.^ 

1 Mentioned in the Speech on the Crown (p. 820, orig.) as ati «dfer- 
ury of Demoethenes. His stately manner of walking is noticed fiutjbusr 
on in this speech (p. 442, orig.) He was many years after oondeaofd 
to death. 

' This sentence, which perplexed Taylor, and which Fraadt 9imtB 
from his translation, is explained by B^ke, and not badly rendered l>y 
Anger, <' Quand on 6chapperoit k tout le reste, {K>airdt on <ghiip|wr 
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llteJlfQltm each of these instanoes gradually undermines and 
tiUda in being the total ruin of the commonwealth.^ 
■ ' 'Do lEiot, Athenians, commit any such error to-day; do 
not" iiequit the man who has so greatly wronged you. For 
teij^ what will be said of yon, if you do acquit him)*— Oer- 
lito ambassadors went from Athens to Philip; Philocrates^ 
JEBMnes, Phrynon, Demosthenes. A^liat then! One of them, 
iMiideB that he made no profit by the embassy, redeemed the 
«a{>tive8 out of his own private means : another with the 
Modey for which he sold the country's interests went about 
miupciUn^ harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
Mbre he had entered him in the roll of citizens; ^ the brutal 
HujFSon : while the first did nothing unworthy of the com- 
mcmwealth or himself One, though (^oir-master and captain, 
tbKtftt^t it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
peite^ to redeem the captives, and not permit any of hia 
MIow-oountrymen to be in distress for want : another, so &r 
ttom ddivering any already in captivity, helped to bring a 
wkdte district, and more than ten thousand in&ntry and 
tteai'ly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation^ into the power 
Of Philip. What followed? The Athenians got hold of them 
^-^-having known all about it long before — ^wellf*— the men 

X Tenyie, qui ne pent Boufirir un citoyen integre et z/b\6'i** — ^The 
cnUit partly alludes to hiniBelf, as being the patriotic citizen irhose 
TMsttbn did not please a certain class of the neople. And it is not 
jBipaHiibte he might have been led to this remark by some signs oi dis> 
fleksnre which he observed in some of the jurors. Pabst makes him 
nieak expressly of himself (ti;id ic^ bin); but it is better not to intro- 
mee this into the text. 

^ 1 hare followed the interpretation of ^wof^Uotra indicated by F. A. 
Wolf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A. 
-We^ and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when he desires 
ng to inmslato— *< The error in each of these cases gradually giving way 
from under you, results in a universal and momentary destruction to 
iSb» itste." The transitive force of {nrofpw is derived from the notion of 
*Hilipj^Bg^ from under ; " but to translate it so here is not advisable. 

Btt8k% in his Index, agreeing with F. A. Wolf as to the meaning in 
the Leptines, here renders ^o^iowra simply avbrepen$, in which he has 
%6ea ^imerally followed. Francis : '< These particular and*separate errors 
•riVMielBg by degrees, fidl at last in one colleoted ruin on the repubUeL" 
Wbe/^^. Aher 9(Jche bei alien einzelnen Saehen dieaer Art hegangentn 
WtMritU bringen, toenn sie aUmdhlig und ttnmerhlich weiUr Khrtiten, 
ifgm 8kud emUich in seiner OeaammtheU Verderben. 

* At the age of eighteen an Athenian dtixen was enrolled in tho 
figMer of his township (8^/iOf }. 
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who had taken mcmey and presents, who had disgraoed thelb- 
selves and the conntiy and their own children, tfa^y aoqtiili;^ 
considering them to be men of sense and the country to be in 
a flourishing state; — ^but what of the man who accused Hieihbl 
— him they judged to be an idiot, ignorant of the comatr^ 
not knowing how to throw his own away.^ 

And who, Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an honest man) Who will be an ambassadinr 
for nothing, if he is neither to take reward, nor with you i4 
be held more trustworthy than persons who have taken it! 
Therefore you are not only trying these men to-day; no: 
you are legislating for all time to come, whether ambas^ors 
should take money to work disgracefiiUy for the enemy^ or 
do their best in your behalf without bribe or fte. 

Upon the other matters you require no witness: but AS 
to Phrynon sending his son, call me the witnesses to that^ 

[Witnesses.] 

^schines never prosecuted this man on the char;g^ of 
sending his son to Pliilip for dishonour. But if one beii^ m 
his youth better lookii^ than another, not foreseeing what 
suspicion might arise from such comeliness, hath been a little 
wild in after-life, iEschines must prosecute him for in&moos 
crime. 

No w^ let me speak of the entertainment and the decree: 
I had nearly forgotten what was most material to say to you. 



^ TV *^J^ 4yifow is explained thua by Beiake : **ium ndsie 
civium degenerea, inimioos suos omaniiam, bene de se meritoa ali^jic^ 
entium." By Sdiaefer otherwise : '* ignoraie quam proepersa sint les 
clritatiB." 

OuK ix^w tvoi 'rh, ktttroO ^brrrf refers to the boasted liberality of Bomo- 
sthenes, in ransoming the prisoners, &c His enemies representod ^n 
as a fool, who threw away his money, and even didn't know how to 
throw it away. Anger : *< qni ne savoit oil jeter son argent** 

* It may seem strange to an English reader that Demosthenes should 
call witnesses to a fact so remote from the point at issue. But Ihe Athe* 
nians appear to have admitted all kinds of eyidenoe which tended fo 
show the general character of the parties. Demosthenes seeks to cnate 
a pr^ndioe against iBsehines, as being connected with such an '"^Mr^ffw 
person as Phxynon, and he turns this to still better aooonnt, wh«n he 
comments upon his prosecution of Timarchua This (says he) ooM 
only hare been for the purpose of screening himself. Had hit AotiM 
boon the pure love of Tirtue, he would haTs proeeeded against II117B011 
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In <|niwing up the order of oouncil c<mo6niing the first 
embassy, and again before the people at the assemblies in 
^Akh jou were to debate the question of peaoe, when nothing 
eitl^ spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, 
X' Moording to customary usage oommended and invited 
them to ^e city-hall And what is more, I entertained 
Ph^l^ ambassadors, and very splendidly too, Athenians : 
fot when I saw them in Macedonia glor3dng even in such 
^1^ as proo& of wealth and splendour, it occurred to me 
that:I should begin directly to surpass them in these things, 
aad 4i£^lay greater magnificence myself: howerer, the 
d^ndant now will bring the matter forward, and say, 
^Demos^ienes himself commended uai, himself feasted the 
ambassadors " — not distinguishing the when. It was before 
the QQjuntry had sustained an ii\)ury, before it was discovered 
that tl^ese men had sold thems^ves; when the ambassadors 
had just arrived for the first time, and the people had to hear 
what they proposed, and it was not yet known that the 
defiM^iant would support Philocrates, or that he would make 
sudi a motion. If therefore he should bring this forward, 
remember the dates; they are earlier than the offences: since 
that time there has not been the slightest connexion or com- 
mmuon betweai these men and me. Bead the deposition. 

[The Deposition.'] 

I^rhaps his brothers PhUochares and Aphobetus^ will 
pikad fix him. To both of them there is much that you 
may with justice reply : (I must speak freely, Athenians, 
wfthottt any reserve:) — Aphobetus and Philochares! you 
being a painter of perfume-boxes and drums, your brothers 
i^^-H3^ks and common persons; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardly deserve a general's rank;) we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
hotkours. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
ertae» we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
3Wr fot these things ought to bo grateful to us; for we, 

Cpl^n^^by many persons more worthy of honour, exalted 
u ^But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
fiommitted crime, and crime too of such a nature, don't 

^ See Appendix II. 
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you muck more deseire execration than pardon! Muchtiiolv^ 
in my opinion. 

They will be violent perhaps, with their loud voices and 
impudence, and with the plea that '' it is pardonable to aas&it 
a brother." But don*t you give way: remember, while it Is 
their duty to regard .^Sschines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above all) &e oaths iiiat 
you have yourselves sworn as juro^ If indeed they have 
requested any of you to save the defendant, see whether thej 
mean, in case he is not shown to have injiu*ed the conuaum- 
wealth, or even in case he is. If they mean in case of ixmo- 
cence, I am also for saving him; if unconditionally and 
however guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit 
perjury. For though the ballot is secret^ it will not be hidden 
from ^e gods. Most wisely was it seen by him that ^laeted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these men' v^ loBtcm 
which of you has obliged him, but the gods and the divhie 
spirit will know who has voted iniquitously: from whom it 
is better for each of you to secure good hopes for himself^iki 
his children by giving a righteous and proper judgment, tfaiih 
to confer a secret and uncertain obligation upon these men, 
and to acquit a person who has given evidence against hkub- 
selt For what stronger witness, iElschines, can I poduo^ to 
prove your misconduct as ambassador, than you against year- 
self) Tou that thought it necessary to involve in suoh a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought somA of 
your deeds to light, certainly expected some heavy pUiMk 
ment yourself, should the people hear what you had d(me^ 

This proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not only on this account, that it is a flagrant. indi^ 
cation of what his acts as ambassador have been, but beewnB 
in conducting the accusation he used those arguments wlAdli 
stand good against him now : for surely the same principlwi^ 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarchu% are 
available also for others against yourself Tou then said to 
the jury — " Demosthenes will defend him, and will arraign 
my conduct as ambassador : and then, if he misleads you by 
his speech, he will brag and go about saying — ^howl what do 

' Tovrmw means here not onl;^ Jischiiies and his ooUeagaet» bat all 
criminals brought to the bar of justioe. 
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]r<m4jimk9^ I led the jurors right away from the question, and 
stole the case out of tibeir hands.*' Don't yourself act thus. 
Confine your defence to the subject of your trial. When you 
ytm prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 
laj^ng what you pleased. 

A^un you recited before the jury, having no witness to 
biuig in support of your charge against the accused — 

Bumonr which many people noise abroad 
Not wholly dies : a goddess eke is she.' 

WeH iEschines; and all these people say that you have 
rooeived money from the embassy ; so that against you too, I 
should think, Eimiour which many people noise abroad not 
whctfy dies. For inasmuch as more accuse you than him, see 
how '^le matter stands. Timarchus even his neighbours did 
not all know; but of you ambassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, that you have received money 
from the embassy. If rumour therefore is true, that of the 

*• Tk a wt words, v£si ri; which have puzzled the critics, are understood 
l^ jiMtt to be put in the mouth of Demosthenes. Perhaps the better 
w»V is to understand them as referring to what precedes, thus : " how 
irni he brag I what will he say ? why, as follows." 

■ These fines are from Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 761. JEschines, in the 
panige furred to (oont Timarch. 18), quotes also Homer and Euripides 
«tbe«ilH6ct of Fame or Bumour. Compare the celebrated lines of 
Tijjil,.«neidIV.173. 

vhether this goddess, the personification of common rumour or 
fepot% should in English be rendered Fame, as it more generally is, 
or MMour, I have entertained some doubt : Fame is nearer in point of 
UtfBk to Qit Greek and Latin original ; and it may be said that i^umour, 
derived from the Latin Rumor^ cannot so well be made feminine. But 
on the other hand, the meaning of our Fam^ is not so like the Fama 
tif^-Tifgll and Hesiod as Rwmour is. And with respect to the gender, 
««.liat« as much right to follow the French Rumour as the Latin 
■ftiiwpfv or perhaps to exercise an arbitrary discretion upon such a 
miM«r. Shakspeare, no doubt, makes his Bumour a male personage, 
hi Qud Introduction to Henry lY. Part 2, and one of a character more 
l&eYiigirs than Hesiod's deity. The lines are quite equal to Yirgil's. 
lBUk« no apology for quoting some of them : — 

Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
. - The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks ? 
I from the orient to the drooping west, 
Haking the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
Tho which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with fidse reports, &c. &c 
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multitado is against you all ; and that such ramour is 
dible, and that a goddess eke is she, and that the poet y^fto 
wrote this was a wise man, you have yourself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of Iambics, and repeated 
them ; for instance — 

lAMBios fBOM ¥mi pHouTix Off ■intipn>i8. 

Who loves the fellowship of cyil men. 
Of him I nerer ask, assured that whom 
He seeks for comrades he resembles most 

^ The man^ who frequented the cock-pits and walked about 
with Pittalacus*' — ^these were his words and others like them 
— " don't you know," said he, " what sort of a person to o<m- 
sider himf*' Well, iEschines: these iambics will suit me 
now against you; and, I shall speak fitly and properly, if I 
recite to the juiy — ^Who loves the fellowship of Philocratee, 
and that too on an embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
he has received money like Philocrates who confesses it. 

When he calls other men speech-writers^ and sophists, and 
attempts to vilify them, he will prove to be himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phcenix 
of Euripides: and that drama was never acted by either 
Theodorus or Aristodemus, to whom the defendant used to 
take third parts, but Melon played m. it, and other old per- 
formers whoever they were. The*Antigone of Sc^hocles 
however Theodorus has often acted, and so has Aristodemus; 
in which there are iambics beautifully written and in a strain 

^ .^ischines (cont Timarch. 8, 9) charges Timarchns with cock-fighUng 
and gambling, and with a disgraceful intimacy with Pittalaciis, a town- 
alave. 

Others, following Beiske, make rohs tpvis ** the bird-market," whidi 
does equally welL A cock-fighter would naturally frequent the market 
where cocks were sold. Francis : " ayiaries." 

' " hoyoyp6Apovs, Properly, persons who wrote speeches either fbreosic 
or epideictic, t. e. which turn on pnuse or censure, such as tkose of 
Isocrates. Such persons would probably introduce into their written 
speeches many far-fetched allusions and passages from the old poets, 
who were generally neglected in those stirring and active and thwef<Hre 
nnreading times. Hence the word would nearly get the meai^g of 
our pedanL That it was used in nn opprobrious sense (compare oar 
pamphleteer) is stated by Thom. Mag. p. 680, and is attested by Flato^ 
(Phsedr. p. 267,) which shows that Koyoyp4u^s and ^o^nrHp were used 
to conyey the same idea.** — SkiUeto. 

The passage here referred to by Demosthenes is from the speedi 
against Timarchus, p. 18. 
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VKieftd to you, which, though he has himself often spoken 
^=^ knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of 
couise aware, that in all tragic pieces it is a sort of special 
{Hivil^e for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and 
soeptre-bearers. See then what the verses are in this drama, 
which the poet has put into the mouth of Creon iEschines, 
which he neither conned over to himself to serve him in the 
embassy, nor repeated to the juiy. Read : 

IAMBICS TBOH THB ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. 

Te cannot tell the spirit of a man, 
His wisdom, nor his worth, till they be tried 
In public life and acts of policy. 
The statesman, who to serre the common weal 
Adopts not what in counsel is the best, 
But closes up his mouth for fear of danger, 
Base have I ever deem'd, and deem him still. 
And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A private friend, as nothing I esteem. 
Por I (bear witness, thou aUnseeing Jove !) 
Should not keep silence, if I saw destruction 
Advancing toward my people 'stead of safety ; 
l^or e'er would I accept as friend of mine 
My country's enemy : for well I know, 
'Tis she preserves us all ; in her embark'd, 
While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did iEschines repeat to himself on 
the embassy: instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
Philip's friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long ferewell to the wise Sophocles: 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
against Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
oontrary helped to conceal and forward it, and those who 
willed to give information he prevented; not remembering 
that she it is who preserves us all, and in her his mother 
initialipg^ and purifying, and making a profit from the 
homes 61 her employers, reared up all these children,^ and 

1 This torn is Aristophanic. As to the &ther and mother's occupa- 
tMH^ tad as to Heros the physician, see ante, pp. 54, 94^96, and the 
Boifli^ ^illeto observes : ** Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in erasing 
frooi tfae Greek Hero-Oalendar one unknown Oalamites, and restoring 
to Ihe contemporary chirurgeons the name of Heros. KaXa/jdrris appears 
to hsve been a bye-word for larpibs, from the lalKafjtoi used for surgical 
pmposeB." 

' I refer rwroirovs, as Beiske does, to number. Francis : *' these her 

VOL. n. o 
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that his &ther teaching the alphabet, as I am infonneid t^ 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the ph^ 
sician, but lived at all events in this city; and they t^m* 
selves got money by being under-derks and servants io^]^ 
the public functionaries, and at last having been apporiited 
clerks by you were maintained for two years in the Bon^ 
room,^ and from this city was the defendant sent but jm^ 
now as ambassador. None of these things did he consiO/Qv; 
no care he took that the commonwealth should sail 8teadi3y« 
but overturned and sank her, and did his utmost to thi^Qif, 
her into the power of her enemies. Are not you theii^ 
sophist, and a vile one too? Are not you a speech-wnt^ 
ay, and one hated by the gods? you tluit passed over whal^ 
you had often played and knew perfectly by heart, w&3e 
what you never acted in your life you searched out and 
quoted to injure one of your fellow-citizens 1 

Come, consider now his remarks about Solon. He aiM 
there was a statue of Solon, exemplifying the decorous 8t|^ 
of the orators of that day, with his hand folded inside the 
mantle ;^ this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forwazd^ 
ness of Timarchus. But the Salaminians say the statue ha» 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two himdred an$l 
forty years from Solon to the present time, so that the artist 
who leaped that figure was not only himsdf no contempamsyi 
of Solon, but his grandfuther was not either. However^ to 
said this to the jury, and gave an imitation : but what wa| 
of &r greater advantage to the state than Solon*s attitude^ 
to see (namely) his heart and mind — of them he geroe ma 
imitation, quite the contrary, Solon' (after Salamia faa4 



illustrious sons." Anger : " de m^rveillenz personnages." Pftbtt 1 4 
stattlichen SShne, 

> The room in the centre of the Ffytaaeum, where the Piytaaes 
dined. See ante, p. 130, note 1. 

' Literally : ** having his mantle wrapped round him, with hte IjiMtA 
inside." 

*^ Here we have the celebrated legislator of Athens introduced to iXat 
notice in the character of a poet and a warrior. Of his poetiy ikftW 
fragments only remain, and are remarkable for elegance and slm^^^^ 
rather than for any merit of a higher description. The story remttfy^ 
the recovery of Salamis is told in Plutarch's Life of Solon, as fo^wSf.^ 
The Mcgarians had wrested the island of Salamis from the Ath^omjl^ 
who, after many unsuccessful attempts to retrieve their loss, hec^oto 
heartily sick of the war, and passed a decree making it punishable idtb 
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86v,(^ted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to ptmish 
tfiffi death whoever adyised its reooyery,) at the risk of his 
f^iift composed and sang an elegy, and preserved that 
CtmfKfaT' to Athens, and removed the disgrace ^ch had fiJlen 
^pbn &r. JBschines, although the Persian Iring and all the 
ur^ieSb had acknowledged Amphipolis to be yours, gave up and 
iiM i^ and supported Philocrates who moved the resolution. 
Wt^- his whHe (was it not!) to mention Solon! And not 
c&f^hete acted he so, but on his arrival there he never 

^^K^lor anj one to adyise itB renewaL Solon, who was a natlTe of SalamiB, 
wailf^aUy discontented ; and by-and-by, having obserred that the youth 
9f Athens were beginning to change their minds but afraid to violate the 
hll^ eovnterfeited insanity, and, keeping himself at home, composed aa 
elm on the loss of the island. It contained a hundred veraes, and is 
8ai?to have been a poem of considerable merit. Haying these yerses 
by hettt, he suddenly ran into the market-place with a cap on his head, 
--{ihid cap was a sign of sickness,) — and mounting the herald's platform. 
4mt tl;^ out in a loud yoice to the people. His supposed madness and 
ii» exciting character of the yerses gaye it the appearance of inspiration. 
K^^tus, then a young man, was among the hearers, and urged them 
ttf obey ^e voice of Solon. In the moment of their enthusiasm the peo- 
ple npealed the decree, and prepared for war. Solon recovered Salamis 
by a stratagem, which is variously related. According to one^account, 
uk by;a.&l8e message enticed a large body of Megarians to the Attic 
(^past, and having put them to the sword, sailed instantly to Salamia 
soA: took it. After some farther struggles, the belligerent parties re- 
hhtA their claims to the arbitration of Sparta. Solon pleaded his 
SQin^s cause before the arbitrators, and urged (among other aiguments 
iOK^vonr of the Athenian title to Salamis) that the Salaminians buried 
thifu* ^ead in the .Athenian fashion, turning their &ces to the west, and 
a^tio the east, as the Megarians did ; and idso that they had separate 
feabsJir each body, whereas the Megarians put several bodies into one 
toad>. Be urged also that Salamis was called Ionian in some of the 
Delphic oracles. A further story is told, that he inserted a line in the 
oamgua of ships in the second book of the Iliad, which is now read 

-•^ ' ISrija-t 8* 6y»v ly* *A0rivcdmr txTTcarro ^Xayyts* 
^jecond of these lines is said to have been Solon^s interpolation, to 
ptm that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or at 
mft^ eqpnected with Athens ; and some critics have tiiought that the 
amfifi^esB of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where the 
Sdmfolans are made to occupy a station separate from the Athenians. 
^ij^^e's learned note to Iliad, II. 558.) The Megarians are sud to 
wfi ^cwitendcd for a different leading in Homer, which established 
ihi^jiift connexion with Salamis. Judgment was given by the arbi- 
tn^b'in. &vour of Athens. 

Ta^ cap which ^schines went out with was, as Demosthenes hinta 
(below, ]^. IPC), an affected imitation of Solon. 

o2 
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uttered the name of the plaoe which he came to negotiate 
about. And bo he himself reported to you ; for jou must 
remember his saying — '< I too )iad something to say about 
Amphipolis, but I omitted it, to give Demosthenes an oppor- 
tunity of taMng up the subject.*' — I came forward and said, 
that he had left nothing for me that he wished to say to 
Philip; for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of his speech to any one. The &ct, I apprehend, 
was — Shaving received money, he could say nothing on the 
other side of the question to Philip, who had paid him on 
purpose that he might not restore Amphipolis. Here — ^take 
and read these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that 
Solon abhorred men like the defendant. 

Not to speak with the hand folded, .^!schines — ^not that — 
but^to perform your embassage with the hand folded, is 
needfhl. You, after extending and holding it open yonder 
and disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously here, and, 
havingigot up and spouted some wretched phrases, imagine 
you can escape punishment for all these grievous crimes, if 
you put a cap on your head and walk about and abuse me. 

B^d, if you please: 

THl BLBOUaB Off SOLON : 

Our city ererlastingly shall stand ; 

So Japiter and all the Goda command : 

Atheidan Pallas lends her guardian aid, 

She of the mighty Father, heavenly Maid. 

Yet the fidr city breedeth for her bane 

A generation covetous and vain, ' 

Ill-minded statesmen, who shall yet be tried 

In many sorrows to rebuke their pride ; 

Insatiable, in riot they devour 

The fleeting pleasures of the festal hour, 

Indulge their lustful appetence of gain. 

And sparing neither sacred nor profane. 

By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in ave 

Omniscient Themis and her holy law. 

Who sits in watchful silence, and the day 

Of vengeance bides, more dreadful for delay. 

Thus on a people creeps the dire disease, 

Till perish all their ancient liberties : 

Or civil strife or warfare is at hand, 

To waste the youthful promise of the land. 

A factious race the sword shall overthrow ; 

Who wrong their friends are pillaged by the foe. 
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Over the couniry these misfortunes brood : 
The poor meanwhile, a hapless maltitade, 
Are dragged to foreign shores and long exile. 
To slareiy sold, and bound in fetters Tile. 
The common Pest of all comes home to each ; 
Ko door can guard him from the Fury's reach ; 
She leaps the lofty wall ; hide where he will. 
In cell or chamber, she shall find him stiU. 
Fain am I thus, Athenians, to advise, 
What erils under Anarchy aiise^ 
How Discipline the public weal maintains. 
Curbs wicked men with ^nance and with chains; 
How she can tame the wild, the proud put low. 
And wither mischief ere to strength it grow ; 
How straighten crooked justice, and assuage 
The might of passion and unruly rage : 
Under her sway confusion, discord cease, 
And men abide in fellowship and peace.^ 



1 These are not firom the Sahunia, but rerses of a purely political 
ehazacter, addressed to the Athenians during some period of discord 
and trouble. The future legislator, preparing the way for that great 
work which has transmitted his name to all ages, endeayours to BJidie 
ibt flame of patriotism in his countrymen, rebukes the leading states- 
men for their selfishness and vicious conduct^ and exhorts all cTasses to 
TOMiitjiin ciyil harmony and obedience to the laws. Whether 1^ was 
the whole poem, or is but an extract, we cannot determine. There are 
eiTors in the text, and some verses manifestly lost Pabst in his 
version, which is in hexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses as 
he finds them. I have taken a different course, and have not kept so 
dose to the original as he. Francis has given a spirited version, which 
I Bolgoin :~ 

Nor Jove supreme, whose secret wiU is Fate, 

Nor the blest Qods have doom'd th' Athenian State ; 

For Pallas, with her Father's glories crown'd, 

Spreads the protection of her ^gis round. 

But dire Corruption wide extends its sway ; 

Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 

Oppresedve demagogues our counsels guide, 

Though various mischiefe wait to quell their pride. 

Unta^ht with cheerful appetite to taste 

The calm delights that crown the temperate feast^ 

A lust of gold their restless bosoms fires ; 

A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspires. 

Tain are idl laws, or human or divine. 

To guard the public wealth, or sacred shrine, 

While private life is fill'd with mutual fraud. 

By Justioe and her sacred laws unawed. 

SUent aht sits, the past, the present views, 

And in her own good time tl^e guilty scene pursues. 
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Ton bear^ Athenians, what Solon declares of sndii in^ 
and of the gods who (he says) protect the commonweaMhr 
For myseli^ I believe as I hope, that bis statement is 6t6nia%.- 
true; that the gods do indeed protect our commonw«dtb: 
and in some sort I belieye, that all which has taken pbun 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the commons 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see : — A man who has 
grossly violated his duty as ambassador^ who has given iqi 
places ?in which the gods had ought to be worshipped by j^ 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his <£a]^ 
lenge.^ To what end? That he may obtain neither ^i^ 
nor pardon for his own offences. Further, in accusing that 
person he chose to speak ill of me, and again befove tiid 

Thus other Btates their mortal wound receive, 

And Benrile chains their freebom Bona enslave ; 

Sedition rages ; wars, long-ainnibering, rise. 

And the loved youth in prime of beauty dies ; 

For soon the foe la^ waste that hapless state, 

Where joyless Discord dwells, and foul Debate. 

For the poor wretch a harder lot remains, i : 

Sold like a slave to pine in foreign chains. 

His proper woes the man of weuth await, ... 

Bound o'er his walls, and thunder at his gate; 

Close on th' unhappy fugitive they press, - ■> 

And find him in his chunber^s duk recess. 

Thus my good genius speaks, and bids advise 

The sons of Athens to be just and wise ; 

To mark attentive what a stream of woes 

From civil discord and contention flows ; 

What beauteous order shines, where Justice reigns^ 

And binds the sons of Violence in chains : • -. 

FoUy, of thousand forms, before her fliee^ ~ . ^ 

And in the bud the flowering mischief dies. ^ ^ 

She guides thejudge's sentence, quells the {HTOudi ;. 

And midst sedition's rage appals ihe crowd ; r ^ I' 

While clamorous Faction and Contention cease, t^ 

And man is blest with Happiness and Peace. 1 .3 

1 When the ambassador presented himself to the Logicrfw i»^pm 
his audita it was in effect a challenge to any of his fellow-citifia»4«lai 
thought proper to come forward and accuse him. Scha^r ^qslallirtl 
differently: "Sensum pulchre intellexit Harklandus, eitana f.'iill 
Orator didt, Timarchum non sponte suft, non ut petulantem nyim^aff 
tam, sed rogatum ab amicis invitatumque a bonis dvibus id acMMfe- 
dum iBschinem prodiisse." Shilleto follows him, interpretii^ iwrnai f M 
'^ to get tip to speak when called upon." I scarcely think it ttmlMii/t 
such a meaning, unless connected with other woras. In the pittis^ 
cited from p. 434, it is {hnucovfrm itBiXo6/uvos. - . 
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people be threatened to prefer indictments and the like. For 
idiBt purpose I That when I accuse him, who thorou^y 
l^i0W his Tillanies and have closely watched them aU, I may 
be reeeiTed by you with the utmost indulgence. Further- 
more, by pushing off his trial during all the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis^ at whi<^ out of regard to future 
eenseqoencesy if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
ftr jon to let him escape punishment for his bribeiy/ Tou 
oujg^^ indeed, O Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
plnoSsh men guilty of corruption and treason ; but now it will 
1^ most oqpecially seasonable and for the common benefit of 
ita maiddnd. For a plague, Athenians, has Men upon 
Gxeeoe^ a grievous and severe one^ that requires some extraor* 
dinary g^ fortune and carefulness on your part The 
notables entrusted with the administration of statevaffiurs are 
betraying their own liberty, unhappy men, and brii^ging upon 
themselves a voluntaiy servitude, which they call friendi^p 
and intima<^ and connexion with Philip, and other flattering 
names: the rest of the people and the authorities (whatever 
they are) in the several states, who ought to punish those 
men and put them instantly to death, so &r from doing any- 
thing of the kind, admire and envy them, and would like 
every one to be in their places. 

This sort of thing, this kind of ambition, men of Athens, 
until but the other day had destroyed the sovereignty and 
national dignity of the Thessalians, and is at this moment 
stealing away their liberty; for the citadels of some of them 
are garrisoned by Macedonians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and caused the massacres in Elis; and with such phrensy and 

^ The skill of the orator in this passage is worthy of observation. 
There were three points greatly to tlie adrantage of his opponent, as he 
eoold not fiol to see : firsts the sooeessfal proceeding against Timaichns; 
aeoondly, the invidious duuacter of the present prosecution, being 
Mpi|iMrt a oolleagoe with whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
gfiikng; thirdly, the length of time whidi had elapsed since the com- 
jaMfn of the supposed offence. Demosthenes, briefly adverting te 
jHhmki i^ints, turns them skilfblly to his own account, without any kbo- 
^py» aiKDBient^ and without any appeurance of doubt as to the effect 
yuJA they might produce on the minds of his hearers. He then 
IrmntV"^ out into that splendid description of the state of Greece, and 
tti^ hpnefiil effects of subservience to Philip, (beginning y^/ut yko, A 
Mm 'AAiMMN,) whidi has been praised by most critics, and especially 
by PQny, IX. Epist. 26. 
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madness did it inspire those wretched people, that, to get 
dominion over each other and gratify Philip, they would spfi 
the blood of their kindred and fellow-countrymen. And it 
stops not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned 
everything there upside down; and now many of the Area* 
dians, (who ought like yourselves to be eminently proud of 
freedom, for the only indigenous people are you and they,) 
hold Philip in admiration, and set him up in brass, and crown 
him ; and to complete all, should he visit Peloponnesus, they 
have passed resolutions to receive him in their cities. The 
Argives have done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak in 
earnest, these matters require no little precaution; as the 
plague, advancing in a circle, has entered, men of Athens, 
even here. Whilst then you are yet in safety, be on your 
guard, and punish with infamy the persons who first intro- 
duced it; or else, see that my words be not deemed to have 
been wisely spoken, when you have no longer any resource. ' 
See you not, men of Athens, how notable and striking an 
example the poor Olynthians are; who owe their destruction, 
imhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
kindl You may discover it plainly by what has be&llen 
them. When they had only four hundred horse, and woto 
not more than five thousand altogether in number, l^e Ohal-> 
cidians not yet being all united, sdthough the Lacedaemonians 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — for of 
course you know that the Lacedsemonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period, — ^notwitix- 
standing the attack of so mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many batt^ 
and killed three of the enemy's generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms.^ But when certam 
men had begun to receive bribes, and the multitude, throi^ 
stupidity or through ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counsellors, when La- 
sthenes roofed his house with timber given from Macedonii^ 
and Euthycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came with sheep, another with horsep^ 
and the mass of 'the people, against whom these treasons weM 

> This, as well as several other statements of Demosthenes on the. 
subject of ^Olynthus, is not in exact accordance with the truth of hiskk^. 
See vol i; Appendix L . : . ^ 
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committed, instead of being incensed or calling for punish- 
ment of the traitonf, looked on them "with respect and ad- 
miraticm, honoured and esteemed them for manlinesft, — when 
thixigB proceeded thus &r and corruption got the ascendency, 
althou^ they possessed a thousand horse and were more 
than ten thousand in number, and you sent to their assistance 
t9n thousand mercenaries and fifty galleys and four thousand 
citizens besides, all of it could not save them; before a year 
<^ the war had expired, the betrayers had lost all the cities in 
Cbalcidioe; Philip could no longer be at the call of the 
betrayers, and was puzzled what he should first take pos* 
session o£ Five hundred horse, betrayed by their own leadm^ 
did Philip capture with all their arms, such a number as no 
mortal ever did before. And the perpetrators of all this were- 
not ashamed to look at the sim, or at the earth (theiic 
country) on which they stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, 
or at the in&my that upon such doings was sure to follow. 
So mad and senseless, Athenians, are people rendered by 
the taking of bribes 1 Tou therefore, you the people, must be 
wise, and not permit such practices, but punish them by 
public sentence. It would indeed be monstrous, if, having 
passed so many severe resolutions against the betrayers of 
Otynthus, you should £ul to punish criminals in your own 
country. Bead me the decree concerning the Olynthians. 

[The Decr^ee.] 

These resolutions, men of the jury, you have in the opinion 
of all people, whether Greek or barbarian, righteously and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants. Since therefore 
the acceptance of bribes precedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit such acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look 
upon him as a traitor. If one person betrays opportimities, 
another measures, another troops, each of you, I t^e it, ruins 
that of which he has the management : but all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. Tou, Athenians, are 
the only people in the world who upon such matters may 
tiike examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fadierB whom you justly pmise. Though the battles, tho 
campdgns, the adventures, by which they were xenowned, 
there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
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are at peace, imitate at least their wisdom. This ^^^"t| 
always need for, and a wise judgment is not a whit ixftk0 
troublesome or irksome than a foolish one : each of ^ott ^llffi 
sit here for as long a time, whether bj a right decision iittS 
verdict upon the case he improres the condition of thd'%^mi^ 
monweal^ and acts worthily of your fore&thers, ojf. hy^ 
improper decision he damages the public interests atid^tiHI 
tmwoithily of your fore&thers. What then was thehr jii%*^ 
tnent upon such a case) Take and read this iiisdlri|itibd/ 
derk Tou ought to know, that the acts which yoti l^^gttME 
with apathy are such as your ancestors have paired iai{>itil 
sentence upon. Bead. v:: 

[The Ifueription.']^ . - :. 

Tou hear, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Arfii- 
i^ius the son of Pythonax of Zelea to be an enemy and a Ib^' 
to the people of Athens and their allies, himself and all'lii^ 
race. On what account? Because he brought the gold of !|^ 
barbarians among the Greeks. ' Tou may see then, sJa it lyph 
pears from this, that your fore&thers were anxious to prevent 
even strangers being hired to injure Greece; whilst you ifiake 
no provision even to prevent your fellow-citizens doing wroj^; 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in some ordinary plabe ! 
No. Whilst the whole of yonder citadel is sacred ana of ciiir , 
siderable extent, it stands on the right by the great broi% 
statue of Pallas, which the republic offered up as the dbk^ 
memorial of their war with the barbarians, the Greeks having 
given the money. At that time then justice was so reverec^ 
so honourable was it to punish people who did such IMngfi^ 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind: 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgrace, imless you rej^^BS 
these extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athens, you wiU do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in tb» 
whole series of their conduct. They — I am sure you havif a& . 
heard the story — after Callias the son of Hipponicufii' J^' 
negotiated that peace ^ which is in the mouths of all 'v^f^j 

^ The insoription on the pillar recording the decree agidnsi Ax(^: 
ming ; as to which see voL 1. p. 125, note 1. ^t - 

» See voL i. p. 200, note 8, 
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pixmdaig th&t the king ahotild not approach within a day's 
ride^of the sesrooast, nor sail with a vessel of war within ibe 
Qb^onian islands and Cyanean rocks, because it appeared 
ftaj^ he had taken g^ts on his embassji they fined him fifty 
t^nts at his audit, and were near putting him to death. 
^^ no man can say, that the commonwealth has ever made a 
b(i^$ef peace either before or after : but it was not that they 
lo<^(ed at For that they considered was owing to their own 
"Vnlowr and the reputation of the commonwealth ; while the 
tfdik^ or not taking of money depended on the disposition of 
t|i9 ambassador; they expected therefore of any man who 
Altered on public duties, that he should show a disposition for 
honesty and integrity. Your ancestors thus considered bribe- 
takii^ so inimjcal and injurious to the state> that they would 
odt sufier it upon any occasion or in any person; but you, O 
A theoians, though you have seen that tiie same peace has 
^molished the walls of your allies and is building the houses 
c^.Yonr ambassadors, that it has taken away the possessions 
of'ihe commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
nsw^T imagined even in a dream^ have not spontaneously put 
tbese men to deaths but require an accuser, and hear (Hi their 
trial persons whose crimes are actually beheld by all. 

' 3i^ one needs not confine (meself to ancient events, nor by 
sooJ^ examples incite you to vengeance, for in the time of yoa 
tliat are here present and still living many have been brought 
tct|ivstice; the rest of whom I will pass by, and mention only 
qoue or two^ sentenced to death upon an embassy which has 
itHfought &r less mischief to the state than this. Take and 
r^d me this decree. 

] , [The Decree,] 

; : Aooording to this decree, men of Athens, you condemned 
W deoKth those ambassadors, of whom one was Epicrates,^ a 

'^ 9ys (thoagh Pftbst thinks otherwise) must be the same Eplcrates 
ictorniil to in Athennns M. 229, 251), where it is said, that he receired 
df^pev-fteeents from the Persian king, and ^d him the eoarsest flaU 
ifnri kbA even ventured to mj (partij in joke^ no doubt) that there 
lAjEht to be an annual election, not of nine archons, but of nine am- 
hSmtinvi to the king* The writer expresses his wonder that the 
AlhfiDlsin should not have brought him to trial ; which seems not to 
agree with this passage of DionostheneB ; but he may have been igno- 
rant of tiie &et. 
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man (as I hear from my elders) of good character^ who was 
on many occasions serviceable to the state, one of those that 
marched from Pirseus^ and restored the democracy, and gene- 
rally a friend to the people. However, none of these things 
helped him ; and justly : for one who undertakes to manage 
such important concerns should not be honest by halves, nor 
take advantage of your confidence to do greater mischief^ but 
should never do you any wrong at all wilfully. 

Well: if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this v^ 
moment Just see. ''Since those men,*' it says,^ ''acted 
contrary to their instructions on the embassy:" and this is 
the first of the charges. And did not these act contrary to 
their instructions 1 Did not the decree say, "for the Athenians 
and allies of the Athenians,** and did not these men exclude 
the Phocians expressly from the treaty 1 Did not the decree 
order thecti to swear the magistrates in the states, and did 
not they swear the persons whom Philip sent to themi Did 
not the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Phil^ 
alone, and did not they incessantly hold private conferences 
with himi "And some of them were convicted of makii^ 
£a,lse reports in the council" — ay, and these men b^ore the 
people too, and by what evidence 1 — ^for this is the grand 
point — By the fiEicts themselves: for surely iJie very reverse 
of what they reported has taken place. " And lending fiJae 
hitelligence by letter," it says. So have these men. "And 
calumniating the allies and taking bribes." — ^Well ; instead of 
caliminiating, say, having completely ruined: and this surely 
is &r more dreadful than calumniating. With respect to 
the having taken bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, 
proof would have been necessary; since they confess it, they 
should have been led off to punishment surely.' 

1 When ThrasybuluB and his band of exiles marched from Phyle, aad 
occapied the PirseoB, until by consent of the Lacedaemonians the Thirty 
^I^n:untB were expelled, and popular government restored at Atheas. " 

s The decree of condemnation against Epicrates and his accomplioea, 
Passages from this are contrasted with the charges against i^faeh lni a 

* See Beiske's Index dirdytw and dtraymy^. And the Archttdof^eal 
Dictionary, under title *'EvBet(». By the Athenian law, if a mail coib 
fessed his crime, or was caught in the fact (flagrante delicto), he might 
in some cases have immediate punishment inflicted by the magistrate ; 
not as in our law, which requires proof of such &oto to be givmi fOk 
the trial. 
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How say ye then, Athenians? Under these circum- 
stances, you being the descendants of those men, yourselves 
beix^ some of them still living, will you endure that Epicrates, 
tiie bene&ctor of the people and the liberator from Pirseus, 
lAotild be degraded and punished? — ^that again lately Thrasy- 
tmlus. the son of Thrasybulus the people's frtend, who marched 
firom rhyle and restored the democracy, should have incurred 
a penalty of ten talentsi — and that the descendant of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton^ and men who have conferred on you 
the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritorious 
services, you have by law adopted to be partakers of the cup 
and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom you 
celebrate and honour equally with your heroes and gods, 
shotdd all have suffered punishment according to law; and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
after your benefiustors, nor anything els© should have helped 
them? — and shall the son of Atrometus the pedagogue and 
Olaucothea (the assembler of Bacchanals for performances 
wMch another priestess has died for,^ shall he, when you 
have caught him,^ be let ofi^, he, the issue of such parents, 
be that in no smgle instance has been useful to the state, 
neither himself nor his Bstther, nor any other of his femilyl 
For what horse, what galley, what expedition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contribution, what present, what 
ftat of valour, what thing of the kind has at any time come 
from these men to the republic? Even though he possessed 
all these merits, without the addition that he has been an 
honest and incorrupt ambassador, he ought assuredly to sufier 
death. But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you 
not avenge yourselves on him? Will you not rgnember 

* What person is here alluded to is not known. The reader will 
notice the peculiarity of calling a descendant of one of these men a 
deaoendant of botL Pabst cites other instances. Shilleto comments 
upoA it as follows : — 

'^ The names of these miscalled patriots and worthless men were so 
iatoDstely associated in the minds of an Athenian audience, that they 
eo^d haraly be disunited even in such a passage as the present. The 
reader will probably recollect that the heiress of a partner in a noted 
&m rejoiced in the name Miss A and B" 

^ Ulpian says this refers to a woman of the name of Nino, who was 
brought to trial for mixing a loye-potion. As to Glaucothea, see ante, 
p. 94, note 2. 
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what he said on his accusation of Timarchus,^ that th^ vm 
no good in a commonwealth which had not sinews to jsti^^ 
agsdnst male&ctors, or in a government where mercy n^ 
canvassing had greater power than the laws; and that jQii 
ought to have no pity either for the mother of Timarob^i^ 
an old woman, or for his children or any one else, but. CQR? 
aider this, tha^ should you abandon the laws and the ^oiia^^ 
tution, you would find none to have pity on yourselves^ f^m 
shall that unhappy man remain in in&my, because he saw'^ 
defendant to be a criminal, and will you allow the defendant 
to go unscathed) For what reason) KiBschines tboa£^ 
fit to demand such heavy satisfection firom trespassers againat 
him and his party, what should you, sworn judges, demand 
firom such hemous trespassers against the state, of whom fhe 
defendant is proved to be one f Oh, but our young mesi wSt 
be all the better for that trial 1 Well; and this will imprevA 
our statesmen, on whom the most important chances of the 
commonwealth depend. They also need your attention* 

To convince you however, that he destroyed tbia man 
Timarchus, not (good heavens I) out of any desire to maike 
your children virtuous, (for they are virtuous already, Q 
Athenians: never may such misfortune befel the common- 
wealth, that her younger members should need Aphobetuf 
and iEschines to reform them !) but because he moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
or naval implements to Philip should be punishabto with 
death. To prove this, let me ask — how long was Timar^MS 
« public speaker) A considerable time.^ Well: during^ 
that time .^^hines was in the city, and never took umto^ 
or thought it a shocking matter that such a person ab^i^ 
open his mouth, until he went to Macedonia and boGKBie 
a hireling. Here, take and read me the decree of Timardiiis 
itself: 

[The Decree.] 

You see, the person who proposed on your behalf, that no 
one, on pain of death, should cany arms to Philip in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgraced; and this man, who d^ 
livored up to Philip the arms of your allies, was his acclia»^ 

1 These statementB are not m the extant speech of Jlschines. 
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mod declaimed upon prostitution, (0 heayen and earth !) while 
l^liim were standing his two brothers-in-law^^ at the sight 
orwhom you would cry out with astonishment, the odious 
mSak, who hired himself to Chabrias to go to Egypt, and 
A^^^accursed Cyrebion, who plays his part in the processioA 
tev^ without his mask. But this is nothing— he did it 
li^th his brother Aphobetus before him ! Yerily, upon that 
day:a]l the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
lib0'8tream.' 

' ' VcT show you what dishonour our commonwealth has been 
farongfat to by this man's wickedness and folsehood^ I will 
pemhj everything else, and mention a thing which you all 
]CttOW. Formerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
16<dted for by the people of Greece; now we go about in- 
quiring what the o^ers have resolved, listening what news 
mere is of the Arcadians, what of the Amphictyons, where 
Pbilip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead. Is it 
not thus we employ ourselves ) I for my part am afraid, not 
if Philip is alive, but if the abhorring and pimishing of 
e^xtdnals is dead in the commonwealth. Philip alarms me 
niyt, if all is sound with you; but if you allow impunity to 
n&dn who are wifiing to be his hirelings, if certain of the 
people in your confidence will plead for these men, and, after 
denying eJl along that they are Philip's agents, will get up 
for them now — ^tlus alarms me. How comes it, EubuluSj 

^: JBb<^iim, in alluBion to this passage, (De fids. Leg. 48,) speaks of 
Flttta, aad not Kidas. As to Philon, see Demosthenes, De Coron. 
p, 929 ; this yolume, p. 112. Qyrebion is a nickname, deiired from 
KVfifiia, Iran, denoting a worthless, good-for-nothing person, applied to 
Bpl^erates, brother-in-law of .Sschines, not the same Epicrates as the 
QM mentioned above, p. 208. Jischines describes him as an easy, 
gi iod g rtared sort of man. 

' That is, was annatoral and absurd, coming from the month of such 
» person ; {perhaps farther intimating that the whole trial was a perver- 
idSn of justice. The expression was proverbial : the words are found in 
BmipideB, Kedea, 411,— 

"Aim worofutp Uomp 

Xttpovtrt mryou, 
nU 9uea ml vdma mCXiy orp^TOi. 

ITpaada tnmslates : " But all remarks that day upon impndicity ran 
vpjviurds like rivers against their fountain-heads. Pabst: Freilich 
Juim ouch an jenem Tage die Beden Hber UmiwM wie StromrairfwdrU 
auB teinem Munde, 
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that on the trial of H^esilaus,^ who is your cousiny aiul on 
that oi Thrasybulus lately, the uncle of Niceratus, on the 
first voting ^ you would not eyen hearken to their call, and 
on the question of punishment you got up, yet never spoke 
a word on their behalf but begged the jury to excuse yoaf 
And do you refuse then to get up for relatives and con- 
nexions, but will stand up for i^hines, who, when Aristophon 
was prosecuting Philonicus and through him assailing your 
conduct, joined him in accusing you, and appeared as one of 
your enemies 1 And when you having terrified the A^e- 
nians, and told them they must immediately go down to 
Pirseus and pay a property tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man sop- 
ported and the odious Philocrates moved, it came about that 
the peace was made on disgraceful instead of honourable 
terms, and these men by their subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined everything' — then is it that you are reconciled ] And 
before the people you cursed Philip, and swore with impre- 
cations on your children, that you would like him to be 
destroyed, and now will you help the defendant 1 How can 
he be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes 1 Yes ! How on earth could you prosecute 
Moerocles, because he got the mine-tenants^ to give him 
twenty drachms each — and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment of sacred monies,^ because three days after the time he 

^ Hegesilaus, acconUng to Dlpian, supported Plutarch of Eietria at 
Athens, and led troops to his assistance in Euboea. 

* On the question of "guilty or not guilty." In many cases, where 
the Athenian law did not fix me penalty, the jniy had to give a seooiid 
verdict, to decide what sentence should be passed on the conyict. 

* In the original there is a niyminativus pendens, cr^-^eii^ifMnt — 
ifyijcras, after which one would, in the usual course of gramnuff;, Itare 
expected ivolriffas, instead of <rvv4firi y^vkcrdai. But Shilleto w^ ob- 
serves that, ''probably Demosthenes, at the outset, of the aeuka^ 
intended to signify that Enbnlus had caused the people, by the ait^ma- 
tive which he suggested, to pass the disgraceful measure ; yet he pm- 
dently thought proper to disguise this as he proceeded under the t^^ 
luiguage, U 80 resulted, especially as he could then with more wek))t 
contrast the anti-Macedonic feeling which Enbulus had or pretended 
to have evinced, with his becoming reconciled to and advocating the 
Philippising party." 

^ Moerocles seems to have been guilty of some extortion in gett^Ag 
money from the lessees of the Laurian mines: as to which see voL i. 
Appendix II. 

> Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, ruftkts 
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paid seyen minas into the bank; while persons who have 
Teceived money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your allies, 
tbeaef instead of bringing to trial, you desire us to acquit ? 
That the charges in this case are fearful, and require a deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men for were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
considerations: — ^There were persons in Elis who plundered 
the public? Very probably. Well : were any of those per- 
802)6 concerned in overthrowing the democracy there lately) 
Not one. Again : while Olynthus existed, there were persons 
t^ the same kind ) I should think so. Did Olynthus fidl 
Hirough them ? No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
wsui a thief or two who pilfered the public monies? Un- 
doubtedly; and it has come to light. Which of them caused 
liie events which have occurred there ? Not one. What sort 
<^ people then are they who commit these heavy crimes? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to be 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — men who covet 
command and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
eider they ought to be greater than the common people. 
Was not Perilaus tried lately at Megarar^ before the Three 

l€p«ip xpVf^^'TOM^, ftnd had the management of its revenues, or he may 
have been a mere collector. He would be required by law to pay certain 
moAles in his custody into the bank within a'given time ; and being 
a defiuilfeer, though for a few days only, was liable to a fine or other 
penalty. 

^ Philip's attempt on Megara, which appears to hare been made in, 
or just before, the year B.a 843, is thus described by TMrlwall, History 
d Ghreece, vi 15 : — 

^ It seems to have been while he was still occupied with the alBurs of 
'nMssaly, or at least before he withdrew from the country, th«t he made 
Mk alitanpt in another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
bcooghi him nearer by a great step to one of his princiiwl objects. 
M^gwa was at this time, as it had probably never ceased to be, divided 
b«liween rival factions, which however seem not to have been so turbulent 
m W prevent it irom enjoying a high degree of prosperity, and there 
ave indications that its form of government was not unhappily tempered. 
11lie<old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a great measure 
adbNiided : Philip indeed had his adherents ; but there was a strong 
party which opposed them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
Tbe aontending interests, however, seem not to have been exactly those 
of democracy and aristocracy or oligarchy. Philip's l^ing partisans 
appear to have been some of the most powerful citizens, who hoped with 
iuji aid to rise to sovereign power, which they would have been content 

VOL. IL P 
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Hundred, beoause he had gone to Philip ; and did not Ptd^ 
dorusy a man for wealth, birth, and reputation the first et^4ke 
Megarians, come forward and b^ him off, and again «^d 
him out to Philip; and afterwards the one came with his 
mercenary troops, whilst the other was cooking up ^ matters 
in the city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nobbing 
in the world, more to be guarded against than allowingia^ 
one to be exalted aboye the people. Don*t let me haT&Mm 
saved or destroyed at the pleasure of this or that ihdiil^hstfi; 
but whoeyer is saved by his actions, or the contrary, letlmn 
be entitled to the proper verdict at your hdnd& That is «oii- 
stitutionaL Besides, many men have on occasions bedcfode 
powerful with you : Callistratus, again, Aristophon, iHo- 
phantus, others before them : but where did they each exeir- 
cise their sway ? In the popular assembly. In couite ^f 
justice no man up to the present day has ever had an iBiTi^i^ 
rity greater than yourselves or the laws or your oaiths. 
Then don't suffer this man to have it now. To «how you 
that it will be more reasonable to take such precaution tiUi 

to hold under him. Ptoeodorus, the foremost man in Megara, in bMi, 
wealth, and reputation, was, according to Demosthenes, at the head 9( 
a iionspiracy for the purpose of placing the city in Philip's hands, and 
had opened a correspondence with him, in which he employed* another 
Megarian, Perilaus, as his agent. Perilaus was brought to trial ftdrhlB 
unauthorized dealings with a foreign court, but was acquitted ^nnigh 
the influence of Ptoeodorus, who sent him again to obtain a bodj^ 
Macedonian troops, while he himself stayed to prepare for their recepUon 
at Megara. The plot appears to have been baffled by some unnaoaAy 
vigorous measures of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine, whether 
an expedition which they made about this time to their frontier fMLlke 
side of Drymus and Panactus was connected with these mamwwfi 
at Megara ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more probably that 
it was on this occasion Phocion was sent, at the request of toAr 
Megarian partisans, to guard the city. Though he could not seem It 
from treacnery within, he took the most effectual precautions agsint 
a surprise from without : he fortified Nic»a, and again annexad it to 
tlie city by two long walls. However this may be, the atten^^ Df 
Ptoeodoius failed, and Philip's hopes in this quarter were for the time 
frustrated." • 

^ In the original the literal expression is, ''cheese-making* fQiesMtte 
metaphor is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. .80 
we are in the habit of saying familiarly, " to hatch a plot," *' to oonooct," 
" to dress up," and the like. Pabst : so grosse Vertoirrung anri^teie* 
Auger : " intrigait pour luL" Francis : " had totally changed the dfil 
constitution of his country;" which is wide of the meaning. 
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io fHit oonfidenoe in these men, I will read you an oracle of 
t^0 gods, who always protect the commonwealth &r better 
.^i«a her statesmen. Bead the verses: 

[TheOrade,] 

. Ifou hear, Athenians, what the gods admonish you. If 
. BOW they have given you this response during a time of war, 
4JUey mean that you eiiould beware of your generals; for the 
geoends are conductors of war: but if after the conclusion 
,a£ peace, they mean your chief statesmen ; for they have the 
leady their counsels you follow, by them are you in danger of 
b^ng deceived. 

And you are told by the oracle to hold the commonwealth 
together, so that all may have one mind, and not cause grati- 
fication to the enemy. Think ye now, Athenians, that the 
preeerving, or the punishing, of a man who has done all this 
zniadiief would cause gratification to Philip 1 I think the 
pream^nng. The oracle however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the enemy rejoicing. So it exhorts all with 
one mind to punish those who have in any way been subser- 
irient to the enemy: Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They 
thst. intend you evil are outside, their supporters are inside; 
tbs business of the former is to give bribes, of the latter to 
if^eeiTe, and get off those who have received them. 
: Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the 
in^st mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to suffer 
$f teading statesman to become attached to those who have 
iibt the same objects with the people. C<Hisider by what 
tOL&am Philip has become master of everything, and by what 
ci^eftBS he has achieved the greatest of his works. By pur^ 
diasing success from those who would sell it; by corrupting 
a^ exciting the ambition of leading statesmen: by such 
ifiiMnn Bc^ these however it is in your power, if you 
j^kMrise^ to render inefifective to-day : if to one class of men 
Volaf will not listen, when they plead for people of this kind, 
but diow that they have no authority with you, (for now 
thay mj they have authority:) and if you will punish him 
tiia^ htm sold himself, and this riiall be seen by all 
,. Tfith any man you might well be wroth, Athenians, who 
^«d jdone such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and 
opportunities, which make or mar the fortunes of every pec^le^ 

p2 
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but with none more strongly or more justly than the defeor, 
dant A man who took his place with tiie mistrusters d!^ 
Philip— who first and singly discovered hin^ to be the com- 
mon enemy of all the Greeks^ and then deserted and turned 
traitor, and has suddenly become a supporter of Philip— cai 
it be doubted that such a man deserves a thousand deaths t 
The truth of these statements he himself will not be able to 
gainsay. Who is it that brought Ischander to you in tbs 
beginning,, whom he represented to have come here front th6 
country's friends in Arcadia ? Who cried out, that Philip wA$ 
packing^ Greece and Peloponnesus, whilst you were slee|ttng f 
Who was it that made those fine long orations before the 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistoclefl^ 
and the young men's oath in the temple of Aglauros t^ "\Via8 
it not this mani Who persuaded you to send embassies 
almost to the Red Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks 1 Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de* 
fendant ^schines ? What he may have talked and harangued 
about when he got there, is best known to himself; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you aU remember. Several 
times in his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pest^"* 
and told you the Arcadians were delighted that the Athenian 
commonwealth was now attending to her afiairs and rousing 
hersel£ But what most of all had made him indignant, fae 
said, — coming home he met Atrestidas on his way from 
Philip's court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with him; and he was astonished, and asl^cNJl 
one of the travellers who the man was, and who the crowd 

^ cvffK€vd(9a(ku. Beifike: "co&yasare, compilare, in manticun in- 
ferdre, tanquam fures sclent fnrta raptim auferre festinantes. SeniettHa 
est: alia Peloponnesi oppida ez aliis sibi devincire et in seryitotei^ 
pertrahere*'' Auger: '' envahissoit." Francis: '' pillaging.** PeitAfft 
it rather means " packing against you/' as in the oration on the Chv:- 
sonese, p. 91, — cvtrK^vd^ercu T^m-as d»Bp4nrov5 i<t>* iiuas. 

* Athenian youths, before they were enrolled in the reg^ter tff 
citizens, underwent a scrutiny with regard to their birth tek4 eiher 
matters. If approved, they received a shield and lance, and took, a 
solemn oath in the temple of Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, by which 
they bound themselyes to defend their countiy, to obey her laws, tad 
respect all her civil and religious institutions. 

* So Pabst and Francis render dA^Soro/M. Anger : ''fl^an." 
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that followed him; but when he heard that these were Oljn- 
thian captives, whom Atrestidas was bringing away as a 
present from Philip, he thought it shocking, and wept, and 
bewailed the miserable condition of Greece, that she should 
regard such calamitoa events with indifference. And he 
advised you to send persons to Arcadia to denounce the 
agents of Philip ; for he heard, he said, from his friends, that 
if the commonwealth would turn their attention to it and 
send an embassy, they would be punL^ed. Such was then 
his langui^, honourable indeed, Athenians, and worthy 
of the state. But after he had gone to Macedonia, and be- 
held this Philip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it 
like or similar 1 Very fiu: from it. He said you were not to 
remember your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succour 
any one; and he was surprised at the men who advised you 
to consult with the Greeks about peace with Philip, as if any 
one else had to be persuaded on a question that concerned 
you alone; and that Philip himself was (0 Hercules!) a 
thorough Greek,^ an eloquent speaker, a warm friend of 
Athens, and that there were some men in the city so unrea- 
sonable and perverse, as not to be ashamed of abusing him 
and calling Imn a barbarian. ; 

Is it possible that the same man, after having made the 
former speeches, could have ventiured to make these, without 
liaving been corrupted? But further; is there a man who, 
after having thmi execrated Atrestidas on account of the 
wom^i and children of the Olynthians, could have endured 
now to cooperate with Philocrates, who brought free-bom 
plynthian women hither for dishonour, and is so notorious 
for ,his abominable life, that I have no need to say anything 
0iOU$dalous or offensive about him, but let me only say that 
"ilulocrates brought women, you and the bystanders know 
«U the rest, and feel pity, I am sure, for those poor unhapx)y 
isMxares, whom iEschines pitied not, nor wept for Greece 
^n their account, that among an allied people they should be 
outraged by the ambassadors. 

Bat he will shed tears for himself, such an ambassador 

' ^ Anger : ** le mdllenr ami des Grecs." And bo Francis : " best 
affected to Greece." But it rather has reference, I think, to the character 
and mannen of Philip, and perhaps also to his parentage. Shilleto : 
^ a moat gemune.GreeL" 
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aa he has been : perhaps he will bring forward his children mi 
mount them up on the bar. But remember, ye men of thd^ 
jury — ^against his children — ^that you had many friends aact 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg^ 
gary, having suffered cruel injuries through this man ; who sob 
&x more deserving of your compassion than the sons of sa^ 
a male&ctor and traitor; and that these men, by adding ixx 
the treaty the words " and to his posterity," have deprived' 
your children even of their hopes. Against his own toam 
harden yourselves by reflecting, that you have in your pewex^' 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the^ 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an etoA)Ba6f 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur travelling 
expenses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here^- 
and give your righteous and just verdict for your countiy 
against a man, who, (0 heaven and earth !) after having de^ 
claimed, as I told you in the outset, about Marathon, Sakmis, 
battles, and troplues, all of a sudden, when he had set foot 
in Macedonia^ used the very opposite language — that yoa 
should not remember your ancestors, not talk of tropbiefl^ 
not succour any one, not deliberate in conjunction witii tlid 
Greeks, but should almost dismantle your city-waUs. Sui^ 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of tizne 
been spoken among you. For what Greek or barbarian is Miere 
so stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, w!^ 
if the question were asked — " Tell me, of this present laiid 
and coimtry of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by iSie Greeks who now poflsefli 
it, if the heroes of Marathon and Salamis, our ancestors, bad 
not enacted those feats of valour on their behalf)" — ^t^^ i^ 
not one, I am certain, who would not answer, " No; it mBsfc 
all have been taken by the barbarians ! " Persons thait evei 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honour, aire you 
their descendants, I say, forbidden to remember by iEsohixMi^ 
for the sake of his own pelf) And observe, other advantagolK 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious aotiepi^ 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves now to be 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
punishment upon him on behalf of your anoestorsi. Bat by 
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saob laxiguage, you miscreant, while of the deeds of our 
amcestors you made spoil and havoc with your tongue, you 
ruined all our afi&irs. And out of all this you are a limd- 
owner and become a considerable personage. For here again : 
Before he had wronged the state so grieyously, he aclmow- 
Ifldged that he had been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you lor electing him, and he behaved himself with decency; 
iHit since he has wrought such infinite mischief he has drawn 
up his eyebrows, and if any one says, " the ex-derk JSschines," 
he is at once his enemy, and says he has been slandered ; and 
he tsaverses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
^Falking as stately as Pythodes, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
Uie friends and acquaintances of Phihp for you, — ^that*s what 
ho is now,— one of those that would be rid of the people, and 
i^^gard the present establishment as a raging sea : ^ he that 
fiurmerly worshipped the dining-hall ! ^ 

Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
outmanoeuvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
bun. It is well worUi your while to examine and look into 
tiie whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his domi- 
niicms being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
dosed so that he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
&OQe men who made such fiiendly declarations in Ms name, 
^ec^lemus, Aristodemus, Ctesiphon; but after we ambas- 
mdo^ had been with him, he engaged the defendant's services 
jdicectly, to second and support the beastly Philocrates, and to 
overpower us whose intentions were honest; and he composed 
§k latter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peaca Tet even this did not enable him to do anything im- 
;pQrtant against you without destroying the Phocians; and 
ti^ was not easy; for his affidrs had been brought as it were 
ty aocident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

* 1 Liteiallj: ^'Btoim and madness." Francis: "oonfusionand^ad- 
mm," Pabfft : ein wildet OetUmmel und sinnhae RoaereL See ante, 
^168. Compare also Psalm Lev. 7 : *' Who stilleth the raging of the 
sea : and the noise of his waves, and the madness of the people." And 
"ShakiQieare, CorioUmvs^ Act III. Scene 1 : — 

Will you hence 

Before the tag retom 1 whose rage doth rend 
Like intermpted waters, and overbear 

What they are used to bear. 
^ ** 8ee ante^ pw 180. 
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sible for him to accomplish any of his objects, or he oaxifltr 
commit fisilsehood and perjury, and have all men, Greeks attd 
barbarians, witnesses of his baseness. For should he acoi^ 
the Phocians as allies, and take the oaths to them in coi^tui&i 
tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oatfas 
to the Thessalians and Thebans, the latter of whom he had 
sworn to assist in subjugating Boeotia, the former in re^xiri]^ 
the Pylsean congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (aa in 
fact he did refuse,) he thought you would not su^r hmi to 
pass, but would send forces to Thermopyke, as, but for bnn^ 
over-reached, you would have done, and in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by others; he had hm 
own testimony to the &tct : for the first time when he yno* 
quished the Phocians, and overthrew their merc^iary troc^ 
and their chieftain and general Onomarchus, when no peo^ 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succoured the Phocians but 
you, so &r from passing the strait or accomplishing aay oC 
his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Theesaly 
was quarrelling with him, — ^the Pherseans for example refused 
to join his march, — ^when the Thebans were getting the worrt 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to soma 
artifice. '' How then shall I escape open &lsehood, and effMt 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury] ^How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian citizens to deoeive 
the Athenians; for that disgrace will not devolve upon me." 
Therefore his ambassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
not accept the Phocians for allies; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was not proper for Philip oponljr. 
to accept the Phocians for allies, on account of the Thebans 
and Thessalians; but if he got things into his hands imd 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtained peace from you, excluding the Phocians; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succour to Thermopylae, for tiie 
chance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying st 
anchor, so that, if Philip advanced, you might oppose him» 
^< Weill what contrivance shall I have again about thi&f* 
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TD^eprire you of your opportunitieB, and bring matters sud* 
dmfy upon you,^ so that, even if you wished, you should not 
faadbk to march from home. It was managed by these men 
Moordingly, it appears. I, as you have heard several times^ 
ymm unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vessel, 
I iros fnrevented from setting saiL But it was necessary also 
tkat the Fhocians should put confidenoe in Philip, and volun- 
tniiy surrender themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and no hostile decree come from you. ''Well then ; it shall 
\m Imported by the Athenian ambassadors, that the Phodans 
afo to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deHiper themselves up, relying on the ambassadors : the Athe- 
nkns themselves I will send for, that they, believing fdl 
their objects to be secured, may pass no adverse vote ; and 
then men shall carry such reports and assurances from me, 
that under no circumstances will they be induced to stir." 

In this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was everything brought to 
ndn; for immediately, instead of seeing Thespise and Platsea 
roertabliahed, you h^rd that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved; instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies the 
Fhocians were being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them were the Thebans, who by JSschines in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Eubosa being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even esta- 
bMiing places in Euboea to attack you from, and is con- 
tmually forming designs upon Gersestus and Megara. Instead 

^ So it is well explained by BeiBke in his Index, nnder i^urrdvai,-^ 
"lepeBte admover^ immittere, nt copias, quibns earn opprimas.'* 'Ato- 
ySwras refers not to any particular persons, as the Athenian ambassadors, 
\nt^ generally to Philip and all his party—'' that ihej should bring," 
ftc. ; ta Flabst has it : Man toird maehen mUssen, data fhr zum Hanc&n 
hei9€ ZeU mehrfindett und die Sache so leiten miissen, data er pWtzlich 
JSftukiiber den Mala komnU; in which vttrsion however the last clause 
dtffiates a little from the original. Schaefer properly says the sentence 
it nsohrable into hiycgyw i^vw rh, wpayfun-a icaX iwurrijffai, Shilleto is 
wiMig in supposing that ♦iXinroK could be understood after iwurniffmi. 

StnnslateB the passage — <* that they (the Athenian envoys) should 
yon of yonr times and opportunities of action, and all on a sudden 
brfng on afiairs^and place Philip at their head." Francis had fallen 
into a similar error, rendering it, " and proper persons must be ap- 
pofnted to oondnct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion," &c. 
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of Oropus being restored to us, we are marching out with 
arms to fight for Drymus and the country by Pana.ctiUy^' 
which we never did while the Phocians were in safety. In^ 
stead of the ancient rites in the temple being restored, toid 
his treasures being recovered for the god, the genuine Am* 

Ehictyons are exiled and expelled, and ^eir countiy has been 
kid desolate; they that never were Amphictyons in the ol^n 
time, Macedonian9 and barbarians, are now thrusting them- 
selves into the council; whoever makes mention of the hoij 
treasures is thrown down the precipice, and Athens has been 
deprived of her preaudience at Delphi^ The whole businen 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been Aft- 
appointed in nothing, and has accomplished every one of his 
purposes; you, after expecting all that you could wish, have 
seen the reverse come to pass, and, whilst you appear to be 
at peace, have suffered greater calamities than if you were at 
war; and these men have their wages for it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

That they have been bribed outright for all this, and have 
received the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you for some time; and I fear I am doing the 
reverse of wlutt I intend — I have been annoying you all this 

^ PanactoB is on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, and so is DrpBXB, 
according to Suidas. What gave rise to this particular expedition ef 
which Demosthenes speaks, we have no certain information ; but tiiero 
oan hardly be a doubt, mentioned as it is in connexion with OtffpoSf 
that it related to a quarrel between Thebes and Athens, and not, as 
Winiewski supposed, to Philip's designs on.Megara. ThirhraU^ ik 
a note on the passage already quoted (ante, p. 210), writes as foUovr^ :•*- 

** The language of Demosthenes would rather incline one to surooM 
that the expedition was sent to resist some aggressions of the Tfa^naiui 
on the debateable frontier. Both Winiewski, ^. 14€,) and Voeine^ f^ 
Orat de Halonneso, p. 46,)— who also believes that these forosa WBie 
sent to oppose the passage of Philip's troops to Megara,— conceive ibat 
this Drymus lay on the confines, not of Attica and Boeotia, like PaQr 
actus, but of Phocis and Doris. Their only reason for tMs ^itA^ 
seems to be the accent Ap^fios is mentioned by Herodotus, viii 63, m 
a Phocian town on the Cephisus. Whether a town of that name exMad 
there in the time of Demosthenes is doubtful The place seema ihtan 
to have been called Apvftaieu Paus. x. 8. 2. But Harpocration has 
AovfjAs, ir6\is /trfo^^ r^f Bourrlas jcal rifs 'Arrut^s. Even indepenteiAly 
of this authority, it seems hard to believe that Demosthenes would ]iam 
eoupled the name of a place in Phocis with that of one on the Sw 
frontier, as Winiewski and Toemel suppose him to have done." 

• See Appendix I. 
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tiiiLe in striving to make out a complete demonstration of 
wfiftt you knew yourselves. However, do let me add one 
tjl^g more : Is there any of the ambassadors sent by Philip 
tbf^om you, men of the jury, would erect a brazen statue ir 
the m^ket-place ? Nay: would you give dinner in the city* 
l^ or any other of those rewaras which you honour your 
b^fie&ctors with ? I should think not Why f You are 
o^^^Inly neither ungrateful nor ui]yust nor bad men. It is, 
^u would say, and with truth and justice, because they did 
e^^r^l^iixig for Philip an4 not a tMng for you. Think ye 
^(^ that your sentiments are such, and Philip's are different, 
-^tl^t he confers upon these men presents of such number 
afld value, because on their embassy they acted well and 
Mdifdlly for you? Impossible. Tou see how he received 
Bdgesippus and his co-ambassadors. I pass by the rest; but 
he. bamshed our poet Xenodides for entertaining them, his 
leQow-countrymen. Such is the way he behaves to those who 
honestly spea^ their opinions on your behalf while to those 
^ho have sold themselves he behaves as he does to these men. 
Ate witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proofs 
wanl^ for this ? Can any one get this away fix>m you ? 

A person however came up to me just before the opening 
of Idle court/ and told me the strangest thing,^ — ^that he was 
prepared to accuse Chares,^ and expected, by taking that 
fiotorse and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not strongly insist upon this fact, that Chares (howso- 
eweat brought to trial) has been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyally, as far as lay in his power, for your interests, 
ikwig^ he has incurred many fidlures through persons who 
fi?om corrupt motives ruin everything; but I will make a large 
oonceasion. Let me grant that the defendant will spea^ 
ml&^axg about him but the truth : even then, I say, it is a 
^0^t mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
noi iBschines with any of the transactions in the war, (for 
them the generab are accountable;) nor with the state's having 
oonduded peace : but thus fiir I acquit him entirely. What 

^ I have followed Schaefez^B interpretfttion of vpd rov 9uaumipiov» 
IttbtX makes it refer to place. 

* Pabst incorrectly lenders these words: wid sagte mir ala eim 
WMthGrU Neuiqheit. 

' See Appendix II. 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their rise) 
From his speaking, when the state was concluding peace, on 
the side of Philocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
good of the country; and from his having taken bribes; 
from his afterwards on the second embsissy wasting the 
times, and performing none of your instructions; from his 
tricking the state, and, after giving us to expect that Phdlip 
would do all we desired, having utterly ruined our affidrs; 
from his afterwards, when others warned you to beware of 
a man who had done so many wrongs,^ appearing as that 
man's advocate. These are my charges ; keep these in re- 
membrance : for a just and equitable peace, and men who 
had betrayed nothing and not afterwards told lies, I would 
even have commended, and advised you to honour ^hem with 
a crown. But if any general has injured you, it has nothing 
to do with the present inquiry. For whit general has lost 
Halus, or who has destroyed the Phooians? who Doriscusf 
who Cersobleptes ? who ^e Sacred Mountain? who Ther- 
mopylflB? who has given to Philip a road all the way to 
Attica through the territory of friends and allies 1 who has 
alienated Coronea, Orchomenus, Euboeal who nearly Megara 
lately ? who has made the Thebans powerful ? Of all these 
important matters none was lost through the generals ; none 
has Philip had yielded to him at the peace with your consent ; 
they have been lost through these men and their venality. If 
therefore he shirks these points, if, to lead you astray, he will 
talk of anything sooner than them : meet him as I suggest 
— " We are not sitting in judgment upon a general ; you are 
not tried upon those charges. Don't teU us who else has cauB^ 
the destruction of the Phocians^ but show that you ar^ tiot 
the cause. Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do jrdu 
mention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account f For this very reason you have deserved to 
perish. Don't tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
tageous thing, for no one charges you with the state's having 
concluded peace; but that the peace is not a shamefrd and 
ignominious one — that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost, afb^ it — this you may tdl na, 

1 Philip; in whose favour .fischines spoke when the Macodoniaii 
unbassadors came to Athens, and required the Athenians to acknov* 
ledge his title as member of the Amphictyonic ConnciL 
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^Qt- all these consequences are proved to have been brought 
upon us by you; and how is it that up to this very day you 
contise the author of such things I " If you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will have nothuig to say, but will raise his 
VQice here and have exercised himself in spouting all to no 
p^rpose.^ 

About his voice too it may be necessary to say something; 
fbr X hear that upon this also he very con^denily relies, as if 
he can overpower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, ii^ when he played 
th/8 miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him off the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
tkat at last he desisted from his playing of third-rate parts. 
Vet now that, not upon the stage, but in public and most 
important affitirs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker. Heaven 
£»:bid ! Do not you be guilty of any folly, but consider : if 
you are making trial of a herald, you should see that he has 
ft good voice, but if of an ambassador and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
as your representative, like a feUow-citizen towards you;^ as 
I (for example) had no respect for Phihp, but respected the 
prisoners, delivered them, and never flinched; whereas the 
defendant crouched before him, and sang the pseans^ but you 
be disregarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a fine 
voice or any other such accomplishment in a man of probity 
and honourable ambition, you should all rejoice at it and 
encourage its display ; for it is a common advantage to you 
all : but when you see the like in a corrupt and base man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain, you should discourage 
and hear him with eninity and aversion; as knavery, getting 
from you the reputation of power, is an engine against the 
state. You see what mighty troubles have ^en upon the 
^taie from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

* Anger, not badly : ** Inutilement alors fera-t-il €clater cette belle 
voix qail aura bien ezercee." Schaefer : " Incassom hie toilet vocem 
ad hoc ipsom prins ezercitam." 

DemoetheneB by bis frequent sneers at the fine voice of bis adyersaiy 
betrays bis fear of tbat wbicb be affects to undervaliie. 

' Anger: "doit avoir de la fiert6 qnand il agit ponr vous, de la 
doueenr qnand il vit avec vons.** 
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other powers are tolerably independent; but that of speak- 
ing is crippled, if you the hearers are unfEtvourable. Listen 
then to this man as to a venal knaye, who will not speak 
a syllable of truth. 

Observe now, that not only in other respects, but in relation 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in every way expedient for 
the defendant to be convicted. For, on the one hand, should 
he ever arrive at the necessity of doing justice to Athens, he 
will alter his plan; — ^now he has determined to cheat the 
many and court the few; but if he hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of alL On the other hand, should he contiiiue 
in the same position of power and pride, the persons who are 
ready to do anything for him you will have removed jetnn 
the country, if you remove these. How think yef — mm 
that acted so, believing they should be called to aoo^met 
— what will they do if they have your licence for th^ 
acts? What Euthycrates, what Lasthenes, what traitor wfll 
they not surpass? And which of all the rest will not be 
a worse member of the commonwealth, seeing that those wttb 
have sold your interests obtain riches, credit, a capital tXk 
Philip's friendship, while those who behave themselves !like 
honest men and have spent money of their own get aosfi^ 
ance, enmity, ill-will from a certain class of people ? NOver 
let it come to this I Neither for your honour, nor for your 
religion, nor for your safety, nor in any other point of view, h 
it desirable to acquit the defendant. You must avenge your- 
selves, and make him an example to all, both to your fdlow- 
citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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THE SACBED WAB. 

Justin commences the chapter, in which the subject of this war is 
intiodaced, with the following passage :^ 

**GrsBciiB ciyitates, dum miperare singolsB cnpinnt, imperium 
dflntes perdidenmt.'' And he attributes the destruction of Greek 
ISMity to the ambition of the Thebans, and the impolitic measures 
i>4dah tiiey took to secure their own predominance. It was indeed 
ih0 weakness to which they had been reduced by. the long con- 
^TQMiee of a war provoked by themselyes, together with the cBstrac- 
taons of Thessaly, and the necessity which uiere seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Philip of Macedon to be put 
ai the head of tne A^phictyonic Lei^e, gave him a yictorious 
iiirbad into southern Grceoe, and made him the arbiter of her 



Pkods,' the principal seat of this war, is a oountiy bounded on the 
oasi by Boeotia, on tne south by the Corinthian bay, on the west by 
tlie Oeoliaii Locrians and a part of .^Itolia. To the north-west is 
tbe little triangular district called Boris, anciently occupied by the 
Dryopes, but wrested from them by the more warlike tribe of 
Dor&ms, who afterwards became so powerful a part of the Hellenic 
body, and issued from this yery district to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. North and north-east are the Epicnemidian Locrians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The rugged ndges of Mount (Eta 
stretch across the northern frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
nemidian Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This chain of 
mountains, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is termi- 
nated by the sea at the extremity of the Malian bay. Here was 
the pass of Thermopylae, which extended more than a mile in 
length between the cliffs of (Eta' and a marshy tract dose to the 
shore of the bay, and opened by a narrow pass into the territoiy of 

(1) lib. Tiit e. 1. 

(2) Tbe nintb book of Stimbo, chapter S, contains a descriptioi of Phocis. The 
tenth book of Panunias is on the same subject, the greater part being devoted to 
Delphi. 

(3) At that point the mountain took the name of Callidromns. Strabo, iz. 428. 
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Epicnemidian Locris. In early times it belonged to the Phoctans, 
wlio carried a wall across the western end of the pass, to chedL the 
incursions of the Tbessalians. The Phocian territorj^ then extended 
as far as the Euboean strait, and there was a Phocian town on the 
coast called Dapbnus. A Locrian tribe afterwards got possession^ 
this district as far as the sea-coast, and Phocis was separated firom 
them by the mountains of Cnemis, from which that tribe took 
its name.* 

The river Cephissns, rising in the Dorian hills near the town 
of Lihea, flows through the northern part of Phocis^ and empties 
itself into the Copaic Lake in Bceotia.^ On a slight eminence 
between the valley of this river and Mount Gnemis stood Elatea» the 
second city of Phocis; and some miles eastward a road by the 
mountains led to the city of Abe* where there was an andent 
oracular temple of Apollo destroyed by Xerxes, the ruins of whi^ 
were long preserved by the Greeks as a memorid.' 

llie far-famed mountain of Parnassus rises a little above the cenke 
of Phocis, its highest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the levd 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or eight mDes 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, the capital dty ^ 
Phocis, and seat of the famous oracle of Apollo. Homer caQs it 
the rocky Pytho.^ Seven miles and a hall to the south, at the 
head of the Crissasan bay, was Cirrha, ancientlv called Crissa^ A 
mountain called Cirpbis overhung the town, ana the river Pliatus, 
rising in the Parnassian hills, flowed through it into the bay. This 
afterwards, as we shall see, became the port of Delphi.* 

Under the eastern declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles firmn 
the Boeotian frontier, was Danlis, whose people are said by Faasft' 
nias to have been the most warlike of the Phodans.* The town of 
Anticyra stood at the head of a gulf bearing the same name, t& tb« 
east of the Crisssean gulf, and is said to have been the same town 
which Homer in the catalogue of warriors calls Cvparissus/ 

Other Phocian towns were Charadra and Amphiclea (oaQed- A»» 

(1) SCrabo, ix. 416, 424, 425. Dapbntu for lome time dirided the territefyoT Hie 
EpicnemidUn Locrians from that of the (>puntian Loeriani ; thea it beeaaw 
a Locrian town, but was at length destroyed. There was an aneient momiBMnt brae 
to Scfaedius, the Homeric leader of the Phocians. 

(2) Lilaea, near to its source, is mentioned as a Phocian town by HooMr; Iliad, 
lLfi23. 

(S) Pausanias, x. 84, 85. Sophocles, (Ediput Rex, 899. 

(4) nv$&va re wtrpfietnrav. Iliad, ii. 519. . «. , 

(5) Pausanias, x. 1, 87. But Strabo, ix. 418, represents Crissa and Cirrha loluure 
been different towns. Grote has adopted this view, though he rejecta StxaM** 
account of the two wars, one in which Cirrha was destroyed by the CrisssaSfv i^ 
other to which Criasa was destroyed by the Amphictyons. (History of Greece, \tM) 

(6) Pausanias, x. 4. It was here that the metamorphosis of Philomela tookwipe 
according to the fable, whence the nighttogale is called Daulitu ale*. Ovid, jqpt 
Sappho, 154. Thucydides, ii. 29. Strabo, ix. 423. 

"^ Homer, Iliad, ii. 519, and Heyne's notes on the passage. Paoaanltt, 1. H. 
'ike the Thessalian Anticyra, was celebrated for its hellebore. Strabo, Ix. 418. 
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phiesa by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris; Hyampolis on the 
confines of Opimtian Locris; Ledon (the birthplace of Philomelus) 
aiuiParapotamii, situated in the vale of the Cephisus, the most fertile 
^fft of Phocis; Neon, to the nortii-west of li^unt Parnassus; Ane- 
morea, the most central town; Panopeus and Ambrysuai, •on the 
Boeotian frontier, the last of which became of importance in the war 
of Thebes and Athens agaiust Philip.* 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to thirty small cities or 
communities, which were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where there was 
a larse national building called Phocicum, to which deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.^ Delphi however, notwithstanding 
its local position, had from an early period separated itself from the 
Phooian confederacy, and the inhabitants did not even like to be 
called Phocians.^ The ^vemmeut was in the hands of a few noble 
families, who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a council of five, to manage the affairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their offices for life, and were 
called '* The Sacred ones."* 

llie Delphian oracle was the most celebrated of all in the Gredan 
world, and held from the earliest times in the highest veneration. It 
was consulted on the most important occasions, both for political pur- 
poses, as on questions of war and peace, the establishment of laws, 
the institution of religious ceremonies, the founding of colonies, and 
the Hke, and also for advice in the concerns of private life.^ Its 
origin is necessarily obscure. It is said that a vapour, issuing from 
the well of Cassotis, intoxicated those that approached it, and threw 
them into delirium. The discovery was made by some shepherds, 

Cl) PiMnaiiiaSy x. 83, fte. (2) Paiuaiiiat, x. 5, 1. 

' (3) Paasanias, iv. 84, 11. ThirlwaU thinks that the Delphians were of Dorian 
extnctSonj and that this may account for their generally favouring the cause of the 
Systans and their Dorian allies. (History of Greece, i. 87f.) It is probable enough 
raafc as Ddphi, from a mere village, grew by degrees into a huge and flourishing city, 
enriched and embellished by the tribute of visitors from all parts, the Delphians chose 
to consider it as belonging to the whole Hellenic nation, rather than to any local 
ocmnunlty, and on such grounds asserted their independence ; in which they found 
themselves supported by some of the stronger states qt Greece. 

(4) Plutarch, Gr. ausest. 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called AcXA&v dpto- 
TMn, flftr icXifpMtfev *d\ot. Herodotus, viii. 86, speaks of rov irpo^^ew. ^ras he the 
okisf member of the council t 

(5) Colonies were rarely founded without tba Mnctton qt Apollo. Calllmachus says, 
ladthpun: — 

lattimces of conaulting the oracle before making war» or taking other decisive mea- 
sitm, abound in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other ancient historians. The cases of 
tsavgu and Croesus are familiar. The Corcyraeans offor to refer their dispute about 
Syiflnnnus to the arbitration of the Delphian oracle. (Thucydides, L 28.) Apollo 
cOBQiQiands the Lacedaemonians to remove the, sepulchre of Pausanias, and erect 
stnVM to him in the temple of Pallas. (Thucydides, L 184.) Many examples occur 
of private men consulting the god. To consult him however for a wicked purpose 
was a dangerous experiment. The general' belief on that subject is illustrated by the 
itoxy Qf the Spartan (Haucus, who inquired whether it woult be »$io to leftise ieat«> 
VOL II. Q 
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whose flocks straying near the spot had been seised with oonYolsianiL 
It was then found that human beings were similarly affected^ aoa 
that, while the fit was on them, they received a miraculous powooc bt 
prophetic vision and speech. This led to the idea of securipg.ibe 
benefit of the divine agency, which produced such miracuIoRS 
effects, by establishing a permanent oracle on the spot^ A tejimj^ 
was built accordingly : the chasm from which the vapour asce^yo^ 
was exactly in the centre : a tripod was placed over it; on thW sat 
the priestess and inhaled the sacred smoke, under whose infliiepc^^ 
shepoured forth the supernatural sounds inspired by Apollo.' 

The priestess, or Pytnia, as she was called, was a native of Ddfphi* 
and chosen from a humble family. She was anciently a girl; OQ^t 
one havinff been seduced by a young Thessalian, it was deterinined 
by the DelDhians that, for the future, no priestess should 6e af^ 
pointed unaer the a^e of fifty, though she was always to be dres^ 
m the garb of a maiaen. As the importance of the oracle increased^ 
it became necessary to appoint two and eveu three women to perform 
the prophetic functions. For these they were duly prepared by a tliroo 
days' fast, by bathing in the holy spring of Castaly, and other religious 
rites. The aue observance of such rites was seen to by the Delphian 
managers, to whom the business of the oracle was confidecL It 
has been supposed, that the priestess frequently acted under 
their dictation in delivering the responses; and in later timesy 
when powerful states made a tool of (he oracle, this was YCiry 
frequently the case; but to suppose that it was an ordinarj 
occurrence in the earlv times, would be inconsistent with tlie 
received traditions of history, as well as with probability. In 
the great multitude of instances in which the God was consulted, 
the Delphians had no interest in practising deception; while they bfld 
au interest, which in the early ages must generally have beea wrw 
mount to all other motives, in maintaining the reputaticm ot the 
oracle for truth and wisdom. The priestess was usually, from either 
physical or mental causes, or both, excited to a species of phrensy; 
and sometimes even died in convulsions after her prophetic labours. 
We can hardly believe that her madness was habitually feigned, and 

Tation of a deposit, and was punished by extirpation ot his xaoe. Herodotoa, vL tf. 
Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 199. 

Spartano euidam respondit Pythia vates, 

Hand impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitaret 

Depositum retinere, et fraudem Jure tu^ 

Jurando : qucrebat enim quae numinis esset 

Mens, et an hoc illl facinus snaderet ApoUo. 

Reddidit «rgo metu, non moribus, et tamen tfrnnem 

Vocem adyti dignam tempLo veramque probarit, 

Extinctus tot& pariter cum gente domoque, 

Et quamTis long& deductis gente propinquis. 
(1) Pausanias, x. 24, 7. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodorus, xtL 26. As to the aadlBt 
legend of Apollo, his choice of the oracular «eat, his kiliing of the serpent Out 
guarded it, the origin of the names Pytho and Delphi, Sec ; see the Homeno Hynm 
to ApoUo, and also Pausanias, x. 6. 8. Compare Strabo, ix. 422, 
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ti^ not compatible with a system of craft on the part of the Pjthia 
bi'lier employers.* ^ 

■' Certain days in every month were appointed for consulting the 
6fiekif to which people came from every state of Greece. The Del- 
ddians xie^lated the order of consultation, which was generally 
abtennined by lot ; but sometimes, as a mark of honour or favour^ 
tiicingr^ted precedency to particular states, as for example, to Croesus, 
to £^arta, to Athens, and afterwards to Philip of Macedon. Some- 
&at66 also they granted exemption from payment of the usual fees.^ 
^JDieljpM stood pretty nearly in the centre of Greece, a position 
l^fi^ly tavourable for the oracle.' The temple ^ as built on rising 
ground in the highest part of the city, the front (attei if s reconstruction, 
&C. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinct was adorned 
with a multitude of beautiful statues and sculptures, piesented by the 
dStbrent states of Greece.* Gifts of all kinds, ingots of gold and 
silver^ vases, bowls, statues, shields, and other ornaments, were sent 
by kings and people, as well as by private individuals, from Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Sardmia, the JEgsean isles, and Asia Minor; particular 
C^Us cur compartments being appropriated for their reception.^ Even 
iXk 'Bxmefs time Delphi was celebrated for its riches.* 

(1) Plutarch, de Defeotu Oracul. 51. The general respect in which the Delphian 
«giid0 tras held bf the Grecian world inclines one to believe in some superhuman 
ikg^ncft whether of adivine or of an evil spirit. Many of the responses were (no doubt) 
expresaed with designed ambiguity; but the well attested truthfulness of others 
ci&not be set down to chance. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as to the character 
of tibe «^aele. He calls it dylfw6ecrarov r&v irdvTcov, (ix. 419, 422.) Cicero in his 
finit boo^ de Divinatione (c. 19) urges in favour of the oracle, that it never could 
]»t« been so celebrated but for its veracity. Admitting its decline in later times, he 
a^tfr* ! P Ut igitor nunc minori glori& est, quia minus oraculorum Veritas excellit, sic 
tttm, Bisi sonunft veritate, in tantS glori& non fuisset." He suggests as a possible 
caiiie of its decline, that the inspiring vapour may have disappeared : " Potest vis 
iUfe tetrae, quae mentem Pythise divino afflatu concitabat, evanuisse vetustate, ut 
q«Q«d8ra examisse amnes aut in aliumcursum contortos et deflexos videmus." The 
49d|ni? of the oracle after the Christian era, which Milton has so beautifHilly touched 
upon in bis Christmas hymn, favours the notion of demoniacal agency. Lucan 
ejqwisoa the feelings of the most pious heathens, when he says : — 

Non ullo ssecula dono 
Nostra carent nu^ore De&m, quam Delphica sedet 
Quod siluit. 

4S) Enx^^des, Ion, 421. ^schylus, Eumenid. 82. Demosthenes, S Philipp. 119. 
I>e Fals. Leg. 446. Herodotus, i. 54, and Schweighseuser's note. Plutarch in Tit. 
Pnid. 21, Vit. Alexand. 14. Alexander, when the priestess demurred about the time 
of consultation, drap^ged her by force faito the temple ; upon which she exclaimed, 
" My son, thou art invincible :" and he said there was no further need to question 
the god. 

fS) Hence called fnv 6/t^aX6v. Strabo, ix. 419. The allusions to this by the poets 
are frequent. Ex. gr. Euripides, Orest. 591. 

'Op^r ; 'AwoWmv, *6t fitaofi^oKovt idpav 
vaiav jSpormlfft vrdfia v4fAti vatpiaTarov, 

(4) Pausanias, x. 8, 9. The following chapters contain a long enumeration of what 
be bad teen. Herodotus, v. 62. 
'^ fierodotus, i. 14, 50, 51. Strabo, ix. 421. 
fe) mad, ix. 404. 

OitV oaa 'Kaiivot ovhbt h^tfropot kvroi iipy€t 
^oifiov 'AwdWavot nu9oX ivi werpniavp. 
Sophocles callt it ireXvxP^^ov nvf^Avov. (Edipus Tyr. 151. 

42 
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These were continuallT augmented till the period of ike second 
Persian invasion, when Xerxes, having receiyed accurate inteUigea^ 
of the accumulated treasures, inarched to Delphi for the ^ppeas 
purpose of pilla^e.^ After his defeat Apollo shared with the t^JM^ 
gods in the spoilof the invader.* 

The importance of Delphi was yet further increased by the m^ 
tution of the Pythian games, and dj its having been at a still ead^ 
period chosen as one of the seats ot the Amphictjonic council i^ 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected inib. 
the subject before us, that I must stop to explain them. 

It is related by ancient historians, that Amphictyon, th& jstm. 
of Deucalion, founded the institution which bears his name, and t&e 
importance of which was in course of time so greatly enlar^ «» to 
have been called a general council or diet of all Qreece.' Hpdem 
writers consider Ampnictyon to be a fictitious personage, invented by 
mythologists, and deriving his name from the very council which he 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according to 
the etymology of the word)^ an association of neighbouring pe^e 
for some common purpose, whether of mutual defence, intereourge, 
or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them to focm 
associations of this kind, especially those of a reli^ous charaoter; 
and that many such existed, and were called Amphictyonea^ we «re 
distinctly informed ; for example, one in the island Galauria, one at 
Onchestus in Boeotia, and the more celebrated one of Delos. But ^t 
which held its meetings at Delphi and Thermopyl» acquired so much 
greater a celebrity than all the rest, as to be specially called the Jkmr 
phictyonic assembly/ 

Twelve different people or tribes united to form this associatioii; 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, Magnet^ 
(Etsans, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Phocians, Dolopians.* Suoh, 
gathered from the somewhat varying accounts of different author^ is 
considered to be the most prooa^e enumeration of its memters. 
They met twice a year ; in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn «ttiie 
temple of Ceres in Thermopyl®, near to the town of Anthda. Bach 
tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Tylagora and Hiervmne- 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 35. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 121 ; iz. 81. Delphi, like other temples, was greatly eturiehed 
by the spoils of war, as appears from a multitude of cases mentioned by tittcieiit 
authors. Compare Herodotus, vii. 132, yiii. 27. Thucydides, ii. 84; ir. 184. 
Xenophon, .Hellen. iii. c. 3, s. I. Diodorus, xii. 29 ; xiv. 93, where it is aMdtlMled 
that the Romans sent to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veil. 

(3) So Cicero calls it, De Inventione, ii. 23. ** Accusantnr apud Amphiotyonas, 
id est, apud commune Oreecis concilium " In the Amphictyonic decr«e dted io 
Demosthenes de Coron. 198, it is called t6 Kotv6vr&v *E\X^»mv wviipfv. 

(4) 'Aiu^«Kriover. See Pindar, Isthm. iY. 13. How the vowel came to be iAa«i^ 
we cannot tell. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 439. Herodotus, vii. 200. ThirlwaH, Gr« JEBst. 
i. 373. Grote, IL 321. Archasological Dictionary, Title Jmpkietponet, 

(6) Thirl wall, (i. 377,) thinks that the Dolopiaos were finally aupplaated 1)j the 
Delphians, who appear in another list. . - 
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The former attetided and spoke in the debates, and voted for 
%ht^ yespective tribes, each of whom had two votes. The latter were 
JiliAmis of a sacerdotal character, whose functions were prindpall/ ex- 
mrtive, and related to the sacrifices and religious observances, though 
thej seem also to have attended the debates and assisted the Pyb- 
^Oftt, but without the right of voting. Prom Athens there were 
ti^t three Pylagorae, annually elected bv the people, and one Hiero- 
timenHm, chosen by lot.^ It appears both from iBschines and Demos* 
tbenes, that, besides the ordinary congress of deputies, which sat in 
the temple or sacred building, there was occasicmally convened a sort 
i[^pO|ralar Amphictyonic assemblv, composed not only of tiie Pylagone 
ttia meromnemons, but also of the inhabitants of the place, and such 
tttrangers as had come to worship or consult the Deity.' 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rather than 
« naetional confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogether excluded; for 
the Dorians, at the institution of the council, were simply the Dorians 
luader Mount (Eta, not the conquering race who at a later period 
oomprised the most warlike states of Greece. These states after- 
wards became Amphictyonic, by virtue of their Dorian origin, as 
Athens did by virtue of its lomc. Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, how- 
6Ver, ttt no time belonged to the confederacy ; neither did ^tolia, 
br Acamania. 

Another tJiing to be remarked is the preponderance of Greeks 
iior^ of Thermopyln, and the power thereby given to the Thessalians; 
1^ csreumstance which became of ^eat moment in the struggle with 
F^ilip of Macedon. Thessaiy,* m its widest sense, included the 
whole district bounded on the north by Olympus and the Cambunian 
TttDge of mountains,, on the east by the J^g^dan sea, on the south and 
W<est bv Mounts CBta and Pindus. Thus considered, it comprehends 
Uff ot the Amphictyonic tribes ; but the Thessalians, strictly so 
eilled, occupied only a portion of this district, the remainder being 
Iidd% other races, more or less subject or subordinate to them. The 
1Pe7rfam>ian8 dwelt between the river Peneus and Mount Olympus. 
¥be Ma^netes on the coast of the .^gnan, under Mounts Ossa 
ftnd Behon: their country was called Magnesia. The Achsan 
Phthiots occupied the plain beneath Mount Othrys, stretching from 

Cl) Aifstophanei, Kubes, 624. The ofhce of HieromneiiMm was deemed a very honour- 
able mie (See Demosthenefl ccmt. fimocr. 747), and the better opinion is, that it waa 
laid fm » l<mger period than one year, and perhaps for life. See the Archaeol. Diet, 
title Amphictyonet, 

(1) JBscbines, cont Ctesiph. 71. De Fals. Leg. 48. Demosthenes, de Coron. 278. 
Wile are Vtut ^tWdpoi, mentlcmed In the Amphictyonic decrees in Demosthenes, is 
uncertain; but perhaps it means the Hieromnemons, who sat as assessors with the 
gflig u MB , to suggest and advise, (see p. 276), and are said even in a loose way, 
(p. 277) ^tf^Va^tfai. By the decree it was resolved, ivtiKBtiv roi/t wv\af6Mtw Kui 
«0»r €m»4iipo»tt toad by the showing of Demosthenes, the Hieromnemons did walk 
over the district in question. 

(8) ThB description of Thessaly occupies the fifth chapter of the ninth book of 
Btiabo. 
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thence in a south-easterly direction as far as the Pagascaahaj^ 
upon which was the town of Halos. The Malians were betw^ 
Pnthiotis and Thermopjlse, giyine name to the Malian bay; in tjteir 
eountry were the cities of Anticyra and Trachis ; and afterwarcU 
Heraclea was founded by the Laced lemonians.^ West of the Malkjqs 
were the (Etseans, occupying the northern slopes of Mount CBta: tl^j 
included the ^nianes, whom Pausanias enumerates as one of ioe 
Amphictyonic people. Dolopia was to the north-east of MovLot 
Othrys, and stretched beyond Pindus as far as the river Achelous. 

The people strictly called Thessali inhabited chiefly the central 
plain between mounts Pindus, Olympus, Ossa, Pelion, and Othrys, 
Their chief cities were Larissa, rharsalus, Crannon, and Phene. 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epirus, and after subdui^ 
a Pelasgic or JBolian race, whom they fbund in occupation,^ ,thej 
established themselves in their new countrr as a sort of dominapt 
aristocracy. The conquered people were reduced to the condition ^ 
serfs, and were called renesta;* being bound to cultiyate the land, 
and foUow their masters to battle when required. The Thessaliana 
gradually extended their power over the circumjacent tribes; Bf^ 
could they have been united and under a firm government, wcnild 
have become formidable to the southern states of Greece : but tney 
had no or^nized system of government, and the feuds between this 
great families prevented any union taking place, except on particular 
occasions, and for short periods. The ancient quadruple division of 
Thessalv, which Philip revived for his own purposes, was probably 
established at a time when the Thessalians had arrived at a considerr 
able height of power. The four districts were called Thessalioti% 
HistisBotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis; of which the first comprised 
the central plain, the second the territory of the Perrhaebians and 
the north-western parts, the third the eastern coast, and the fourth 
the country of the Achaean Phthiots already described.' 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Amphictyonic membersh^i 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
same number of votes, however great, or however small; so that 
after the great expansion of the Ionic and Doric races, the ri^t <j 
representation in the Amphictyonic confess was shared by Athens 
and Sparta with the numerous communities which had sprung ot^ 
of those races respectively. It is supposed that the different cil^ 
of one tribe took their turns of sending representatives, accordit^ to 
some arrangement of which we have no particular information. It 

(1) Thucydides, ii. 92. They hoped that it would give them the command of TImbc* 
mopf lae, and the means of making a descent upon the northern coast of Eubcea* 

(2) The word is either derived firom wev/a, poverty; or, according to an,<alfcrt 
account, is a corruption of /ti^veo^ai, from txivm, because they were pennan«B^ 
attached to the soil, and could not, like slaves, be sold or sent away. Dionysins, 
Antiq. Rom. ii. 9. Athenseus, vi. 264. 

(8) Strabo, ix. 480. Diodorus, iv. 67. Herodotus, ▼ii.l29, 176. Thucydidee, i 1; 
ii. 22; iv. 78. Xenophon, HeUen. vi. c. 1. Grote's History of Greece, iL 367» 
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i^ ptpbable that a leading and powerful state would gradually assome 
to Itself the rights of the whole tribe; yet still its constitutional 
]K)wer in the congress would be limited to the original number of 
votes; and Athens or Sparta could only acquire a preponderating 
ye%ht among the Ampnictyons through the influence which they 
eterted over the other constituent tribes. To such influence is 
iiartly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphictyonic 
Dody; and its growth from a mere local association into the semblance 
of an Hellenic diet. The sanctity of the Delphian temple gave an 
additional lustre to its meetings.^ 

The oath anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following effect: — "That they would not destroy any city of 
the Amphictyonic tribes; that they would not cut off their springs 
ef water either in peace or war; that they would turn their arms 
i^ainst any people who did such things, and destroy their cities; 
tnat, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
vruB privy to, any design to injure the temple, they would exert 
themselves with hand, foot, tongue, and all their might, to punish 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amijhic- 
iyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of Greece, to vindi- 
cate national rights or public justice, or to maintain the honour of 
Apollo. Thus, when the conductors of a procession to Delphi were 
iiuulted by some Megarians, the Amphictyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.^ When the Dolopians of Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to piracy, seized and imprisoned some Thessalian merchants 
who put into their port, and the merchants escaping preferred their 
Complaint to the Amphictyons, they condemned the islanders to pay 
% flne. The guilty people, rather than pay the flne, chose to surrender 
the island to Cimon, who took advantage of the occasion to annex it 
to the dominion of Athens.* At the close of the Persian war, the 
AoAphictyons offered a reward for Ephialtes who betrayed the pass 
ovesr the mountains to Xerxes.^ They erected a monument to 
I^eOnidas.* After the burning of the Delphian temple, bc. 548, we 
find them entrusted with the task of rebuilding it, and the AlcmsBO- 
nids taking the contract from them for three hundred talents.' 
Tke^ claimed the ri^ht, supposed to be derived from their earliest 
tns^tution, of sitting m judgment upon disputes between Amphictyonic 
cities; a right which it must have been difficult to exercise, except 

' (t) The meeting at Delphi, as well at that at Thennopyln, was called h HvXaia, 
tt« Fflman rrteting, a circumstance tending to shoir the greater antiquity of the 
letter. See Grote, U. 828. 

(2) JBschines, De Fal&. Leg. 48. (8) Plutarch, Or. Quast. 69. 

(4> Plutarch in Vlt. Cimon. 8. Thucjdides, i. 98. 

(5) Herodotus, vii. 218. (6) Herodotus, 228. 

(7) Herodotus, ii. 180 ; t. 62 ; Strabo, ix. 421 ; Pausanias, x. 5. The temple built 
kr the Amphictyoiu was said to be the third. 
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over the less powerful of their members. TraeiM of such a jo 
tion however are to be found.* 

The most memorable inatanoe of Amphictyonic action in the ead^ 
times is that known by the name of the first Sacred war, whidi tor^ 
minated in the destruction of the dty of Grissa, and afforded a Tpmt 
cedent for the punishment of the Phooians and Locrims two iv 
three centuries after. The Cnssieans were charged with takiB^ 
extortionate tolls from the visitors who came to Delphi by sea frMi 
the western parts of Greece, or from Italy and Sicily, and wbo earaD 
across the Corinthian gulf into the Crissfean harbour. Thej wen 
charged (according to another account) with having enoroachdii|R»t 
the land of Apollo, and with having committed outrages upon soiav 
Phocian and Ai^ve women returning from the temjde. Peiiia^ 
all these charges were mixed together.' War was declared or 
the Amphictvons, at the instigation (according to Plutarch)* m 
Solon the Athenian. Glisthenes, king of Sicyon, was chosen to fsos* 
duct the war, in which the Athenians took an active part, xtnder tiw 
command either of Solon himself or of Alcmson, and the Theasalins 
under Eurylochus. The Crissseans were besieged, but they made 
an obstinate resistance, and the war, like that of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle', that Onsaa 
would never be taken, until the waves washjed the territoriea ol 
Delphi. Solon advised, that the way to fulfil the oracle was to oon^ 
secrate to Apollo all the land of the Crisseeans. This was dona; 
the besiegers solemnly vowed that the Crisseean land should ba given 
to Apollo, and should for ever lie waste : soon after this the citf^ 
was taken by stratagem. Solon diverted the stream of the Plistoa^- 
and after poisoning the waters with the roots of hellebore, suffered 
them to return to their former channel; the besieged drank them 
with avidity and miserably perished. Thus Crissa fell, in the yett^ 
B.C. 585. The victors performed their vow, and after razing the dty 
to the eround, turned the whole of lis domain into a w^dencasi 
The haroour was given to the Delphians, who now became mastefa 
of the whole plain from Parnassus to the sea.* 

To commemorate this victory, the Amphictyons, enriched by the 
spoil of the conquered city, established the Pythian games, which 
thenceforth were celebratea quadrienniall^r in the third year of everr 
Olympic period. There had been anciently, established by t^ 
Delphians themselves, an octennial musical festival, in one of whieh 
it was said the poet Thamyris had obtained the prize. This was 

(1) Stnbo, iz. 4S0. Demovthtnes de Coron. 271. Tbe tuit there relbmd to vw 
probably an Amphictyonic luit. Compare the same oration, p. 277. 

(2) They are stated with vague generality by JBschines, Cont. Ctes. <f9. M*4t 
probable, that the Delphiani, who owed their prosperity to the donations Of ▼ UMim, 
were Jealous of anything which diverted that source of profit into another tibmrntH - 

(S) In the life of Solon. He professes to follow Aristotle's treatise on Ut»vi«iBt» 
at the Pythian gamM. 

(4) Fausauias, z.87. Strabo, ix.418. Machines, ContCtet. 69. Athencua, zffi. 5M. 
PolysBnus, vi. 18. '. . : : ^ 
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I into a more comprehensive one, including not only competi- 
tion in mnsio and poetry, exhibitions of art in piling and sculptnre, 
hek also gymnastic contests, with foot, horse, and chariot races, 
i^tcr the model of the Olympic. These were not indeed established 
aH at onoe, but with additions in successiire periods : the chariot 
raoe was introduced in the second Pythiad, when Glisthenes of 
SMTfia was the victor : a part of the Grissiean plain was converted 
iflio the race-coarse. At the same time the prizes Twhich were at 
tefe awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, and the 
▼ietor's meed was thenceforth a simple wreath of laurel ; no less 
efteacuras than the Olympian olive to exdte the emulation of com- 
pBkitors, striving for glory before the eyes of assembled Greece. The 
games were under the immediate superintendence of the Amphio- 
^onio deputies.' 

Of tiie history of the Phocians little is known till just before the 
seoond Persian invasion. We learn that they had much difficulty in 
nMintaining their independence against the Tbessalians, who, after 
sttbdnkg most of the tribes nortn of Mount (Eta, endeavoured to 
pnisk their conquests southward. To check their incursions, the 
Pbodans had anciently, at a time when Thermopyl» belonged to 
them, dosed up its western entrance with a wall, which, when 
ptoperiy guarded, was deemed a complete barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. Tne pass had two gates or open- 
ings; one where the wall was built, whicn opened into the road from 
Aitthela to Trachis, giving room for a single wagon only to enter ; 
another, equally narrow, which opened about a mile to the east just 
above tiie town of Alpeni. The space between the two gates was 
cdoa^rably wider, and contained not srorings, salt or sulphureous, 
whii^ gave to the pass the name of Thermopylse, or Hot Gates.^ 
The Phocians, besides blocking up the entrance, endeavoured to 
make the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
spriiKs. These precautions however were rendered of no avail by 
tae mscovery of a new road, which, commencing near Trachis, and 
taking a westerly course up the gorge of the river Asopus, ascended 
the mountain by a track called Anopssa, then turned eastward and 

iW PwxtaidM, z. 7, 83. Strabo, ix. 421. Archaeological Dictionaiy, title Pftkia, 
Tlbcoime is called the CiisMBaii Plain hy Sophocles, Electra, 729. 
wa,v i* kniixitXaro 
NavaY*Mv Kptcraiov lirirtKfiv r^dov. 
The IPvthian games were open to all the Greeks, not only to the members of the 
Aoymetyonie asseciatitm : an JEtoUan is mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the eompetitors, t. 704. 

tVhpther the games were celebrated in the spring or the autumn, has been a con- 
tested point. Boeckh is for the spring : Clinton and Grote are for the autumn. See 
Grote^a History of Greeoe, It. 86. 

.Th9 sofptise of the Persian on hearing that the Greek athletes contended for an 
onye garland is well described by Herodotus, viii. 26. 

(3> Tberm^ylsB was the name giren by the Greeks in general ; Pylae, by the 
aefghbours and surrounding people. Herodotus, vii 201. Strabo, iz. 428. 
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descended to AlpenL The Trachinians having revealed ibis roadtoi 
the Thessaliaus, the pass ceased to be an invincible barrier, and tb» 
wall soon afterwards was neglected or abandoned. It was prohablf 
owing to this, that the Phocians lost the territory, which was aftep* 
wards acquired by the Epicnemidian Locrians. Certain it is, that 
they became exposed to invasion from the north, and were reduoed 
to rely on their own valour for their safety.* We have no partieolfflQi 
of the wars carried on between them and the Thessalians, until sot 
many years before the Persian invasion, when a Thessaliaa atanf 
crossed the Locrian frontier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
Hyampolis. The Phocians, dreading their superiority in cavalry^ jmi 
into tne ground a quantity of pots covered with loose eartk ; the 
horses charging over these were lamed, and their riders overtbroWtt 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
Phocis with an immense force collected from all their confederate 
cities. The Phocians terrified by their numbers, and further dis-* 
heartened by the loss of a detachment whom they had sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, made a huge funeral pile, and bringing together 
all their women and children, their gold, silver, and other valuatiea^ 
and the images of their gods, gave them in charge to thirty of their 
countrymen, with orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill \im 
women and children, and bum their bodies together with all iht 
property on the funend pile, then to kill themselves or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Having given such order, the^ marched to 
meet the Thessalians, and fouf ht with such desperation, that the/ 
gained a great victory and deUvered their country. From thu 
Phocian desperation became a proverb.' 

Herodotus and Pausanias, from whom we pick up these seisps 
of history, mention also a successful ni^ht-attack made upon ike 
Thessalian camp by a select body of Phocians, having first whitened 
their faces and shields with chalk, to distinguish them from 
the enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phocians had first beea 
driven to the fastnesses of Parnassus. Pausanias relates, that ik» 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracle, which retmaed 
a mysterious answer, that Apollo would cause a mortal to encountsr 
an immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more compbte 
victorv to the mortal. This was understood to be fulfilled after tht 
final battle, in which the Thessalians chose for their watchwoid 
Itonian Pallas, the Phocians their Eponymous hero, Phoeus. Td 
show their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of Ap^ 
and their own commanders, including the prophet Telliaa of JBlia^ 
under whose counsel they had acted. 

After the battle of ThermopylsB the Thessalians had their reveoMu 
They were at first opposed to Xerxes, notwithstanding that the 
Aleuadtt had invited him into Greece; and, while he was preparing to 

(1) Herodotus, ▼«. 176, 199, 200, 215, 216. 

(2) Herodotus, TiiL 27, 28. PausaniM, z. 1. 
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i«os» Idle Hellesponf;, they sent envoys to Peloponnesus, nrgin^ that 
ttoops ^onld be brought to guard the passes of Olympus, and prof- 
f«vii^ their assistance. Themistocles and Eusenetus sailed with this 
foree to Halus, from whence they marched across Thessaly, and 
iMOdd by the Thessalian cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempe: 
omg mformed however, that their position could easily be turned by 
tke enemy, they re-embarked their troops and sailed home. The 
Tbessaliftns then, finding that they could have no support from the 
sputliem Qreeks, tendered their submission to Xerxes, in which they 
#er». foUowed by the Perrhsebians, Magnetes, and other northern 
tribesy and also by the Dorians, Locrians, and Boeotians except- 
ing ThespisB and Platsea. The Greeks determined on defending 
T&nnopylsB, whieh Leonidas with an advanced body was sent to 
oocnpy, whilst the fleet sailed to Artemisium, on the north of the 
Eubosan channel, from which point they could freely communicate 
with Leonidas, and prevent the Persians landing troops in his rear.^ 
liconidas, arriving at Thermopylae, invited the Phocians and the 
Opuntian Locrians to join him. They both complied; the Phocians 
jouang hhn with a thousand men, the Opuntian Locrians with their 
whole force. ^ He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
w«ll ; but hearing now for the first time, that there was another 
roftd Oiver the mountains, he sent the Phocians, at their own request, 
ta d^end it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept his . 
station in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at 
tlk» approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to 
th» istnmus; it was with some difficulty, and chiefly owing to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians, anxious for the safety 
at ^bm own countries, that they were induced to remain at Thermo- 
p^' Xerxes, having marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
waiwed in the Malian territory, and encamped at Trachis, two miles 
from the pa.ss. After two days fighting, in which the Persians suf- 
fered prooi^ous loss, Xerxes learned from the Trachinians the ex- 
istence of me mountain road, and dispatched Hydarnes with a body 
of Persians (who were called the Immortals) to march by night over 
tlie diff and fall upon the rear of Leonidas. The Persians, under the 
evidence of Ephialtes the Trachinian, marched all night, and at day- 
bMAk had mounted to the highest part of the rocky road, and were 
iMvd bv the Phocians, who msped their arms and prepared for 
biltle ; but soon, overwhelmed by the arrows of so numerous a host, 
thtflLtd to the brow of the cliff, where they awaited the enemy with 
tbe &Lt»ition of selling their lives dearly. Hydarnes, not carmg to 
attack the Phocians, pursued his march and descended the mountain. 
The €h«ek8, hearing of his adyance, had just time to retire from 

ni Heiodotas, rii. 6, 172, 178» 174, 175. 

\i) HavirrpoTiM. (Herodotus, tU. 208.) This means thek whole force of heavy 
armed troops. The Opuntian Locrians, as well aa the Phocians, were armed in this 
ftshion. Paosaniai, L 23. 
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their perikma sitnatioii, where Leonidas and his devoted bai^ pre fe ra d 
to remain and sacrifice themselves for the honour of their ooonlrj^^. 

Xerxes, advancing from ThermopylsB, was reinforced by an addmo^ 
of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and Booolian^ 
who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as before).^ 
people of Thespifls and Platiea.' The I^rians would probi^j hmn 
loined him at ThermopylsBy for they had engaged to seize the pualor 
mm, but had been prevented by the arrival of LeonidasJ Hhb 
Phocians, notwithstanding the advance of so numerous an army, atitt 
refused submission. A message of a singular kind was sent to thoii 
by the Thessalians, statbg that they (the Thessalians) had gntt 
influence with Xerxes, and tluit it depended on them whether the 
Phocians should be reduced to slavery or otherwise; that they were 
willing to foreet past injuries, and, if the Phocians would give ^em 
fifty t^ents, tney would undertake to avert the tempest l^iat was 
about to fall upon them. The Phocians spumed this pr^xMltL 
Herodotus says, they sided with the Greeks purely out of hatrad to 
the Thessalians; ths^ if the Thessalians had oeen on the other jide, 
the Phocians would have been with the Mede. There se^ns hmt- 
ever scarcely any ground for attributing th^ conduct to nmik 
a motive. The answer which the Phocians returned waa^ that 
they would give no money, that they were at liberty to Me<HBe as 
weil as the Thessalians, if they chose ; but they would not oonaei^ti) 
betray the cause of Greece.* 

The Thessalians, on receiving this answer, conducted the barbaoMi 
army into Phocis, entering it from the north by a narrow str^vfif 
Dons which separates it from Mount (Eta, and commenced ravagiig 
the rich valley of the Cephisus. The Phocian people everyw&we 
fled before them. Some took refuge in the heights of Parnasyni, 
on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea, above the city of Neon.^ Tk» 
greater part found shelter at Amphissa in Ozolian Loeris. MfMi- 
while the Persians laid waste the whole country, plundering twd 
destroying all in their waj, and setting fire to the cities aid.ti^ 
temples. Fifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, Gharadra, 
Tethronium, Amphicffia, Neon, Elatea, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, Ahn 
with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned to the mmA* 

A division of the army was sent to Delphi, with special oj^m^ 
to seize the treasures of the temple. The Delphians in alarm i n q iigfl d 
of the oracle, whether they should bury their treasures, oc o«ti^ 
them away into another land; Apollo assured them^ that Im wasaMe 
to defend his own without their assistance. Thejr^en left their ti^, 
seeking refuge on the mountains, in the Corycian cave, car «t Am- 
phissa ; their wives and childr^i they sent over to Achaia. Si^, 
men only remained, with the chief-priest* Aceratus. The barbarians 

(1) Herodotus. viL 201, 807, 208, 211, 213—223. (2) Herodotot, tISL M. 

(3) Diodorus, xi. 4. (4) Herodotus, wM, 2t, JO. 

(5) Hprodotus, viiL 31, 32, 83, 33. (3) 8«e ante, p. 236, iMttA. 
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minsnood, but bardly had they reached the temple of Pallas, which 
stood in front of the Phcebean sanctiiary, when their progress was , 
aireBted by dreadful prodigies; a bursl of thunder, the rolling of two ' 
imm«sse crags from Pamassns, which struck down several of their 
hm% and a war-cry issuine from the shrine of Pallas. Smitten with 
tndden panic, they tumeaand fled ; the Delphians at that moment 
nshed upon them and completed the rout, assisted (as the surviving 
liehrsiatis themselves reported) by two superhuman figures in panoply, 
who never ceased pursuing and slaughtering them till they reacued 
fiootia. The Delphians declared these to be their own native 
Jmkks, Phykcus and Autonous, who had portions of ground con- 
Becrated to them in the neighbourhood ot the temple. Thus did 
Apelk) fulfil his promise, and vindicate the sanctity of the oracle.^ 

After this, it appears, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose oitiea had oeen spared, submitted with reluctance to Aerxes ; 
ikt t^t maintained themselves in the mountains, from which they 
Bade incursions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
^kOQsand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
eane so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to 
klknidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to be drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
lomded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians^ supposing 
ibey were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and with firm 
countenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with lifted 
JKveliBs, making a feint to charge, but as suddenly they wheeled round 
md retreated. Mardonius applauded the Phocians for the courage 
which they had shown, and assured them, if they behaved themselves 
well in the ensuing campaign, they would be rewarded by the king. 
Afe Hattsa they were stationed with the Thebans and other Greek 
tlhes of Xerxes, and in the battle were opposed to the Athenians ; 
btft all, except the Thebans, fled without striking a blow, and Pan- 
ittiias indeed states, that the Phocians deserted in batik to the 
C^ks.' 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent to 
D^pM, and devoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
ittned Greeks inquired of the god, whether he was content with their 
^ierings; and he replied, that he was satisfied with those of the other 
'^wieks, but looked for a special gift from the .£ginetans, to whom 
'^ pahn of valour had been awarded ; they sent him accordingly 
tintse golden stars fixed on a brazen mast.' At the close of the war 
a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo, and out of it was made 
i^^oken tripod, placed by the Delphians on a tEree-headed brazen 
-Serpent, which endured to the time of Pausanias. Shares were 

(1) Herodotiif, rUL S6— 39; who represents that the two crags were shown to him 
« ^he saered grove of Pallas Pronsa. Compare Pausanias, z. 2S. 
'^^ Herodotus, ix. 17, 81, 67. Pausanias, x. 2. . (3) aerodotM. viiL 121, 122. 
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assigned also to the Olympian Jnpiter and Istlimian Neptane.^ A^' 
ouinstanoe is related bj Plutarch in the life of Ajistides^ w)^fh 
proves the peculiar veneration in which the Ddphian sancj^am 
was held by the Greeks. Soon after the battle of rlatiea the orMe 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Platsean ground to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; but, as the fires in tlie country had be^ 
polluted by the barbarians, it commanded them to be extinguished 
and no sacSrifice to be offered, till fire was brought from tbe hearth^ 
Apolla To complv with this injunction, Euchidas, a Platsean* r^ 
in one day from Piat»a to Delpbi and back, carrying with him iJ9» 
sacred fire, and at the moment of his return dropped down dead witl 
exhaustion. He was rewarded for his act of piety with a monument 
in the temple of Diana.' 

A congress of the Amphictyons was held somewhere about this 
time, at which divers resolutions were passed touching the events of 
the war ; among others, to offer a reward for Ephialtes, and decree a 
monument to Leonidas, as I have already mentioned. It was moved 
by the Lacedaemonians, that the Greeks who had joined Xerxes should 
be expelled from the Amphictyonic c6uncil; but this proposal was 
rejected by the deputies, under the advice of Themistocles, who 
feared that, if the Thessalians, Thebans, and so many other members 
were removed ^m the council, it would fall entirely under thf 
influence of Sparta.* 

In the long period which elapsed between the Persian and the 
second Sacred War the Phooians interfered but little in the genml 
affairs of Greece ; they were forced from time to time into afiianoes 
with the more powerful states, Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part. To recover their power at 
Delphi was a thing which they still aimed at, but were never aUe 
fully to accomplish, owing to the interference of Sparta. In the yeiM^ 
45 7^ B.C. they invaded the country of the Dorians, and took one 
or two of their cities ; but the Jjacedsmoniaus marching against 
them with a large Peloponnesian force defeated them in battle, aad 
compelled them to restore their conquest.^ After the viotorr fk 
(Enophyta, won in the following year by the Athenians under Jl^-' 
ronides over the Boeotians, not only the whole of Bosotia, but Pbdoit 
also and Opuntian Locris, fell into the power of the Athenm^ 
and furnished them with auxiliary troops in an expedition whioUtkey 
made against Pharsalus in Thessaly.' 

Just at this period Athens had acquired a vast accession of stren^ .. 
as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by their eo»»^ 
nexion with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters of DddU; 
for, in the year 448 B.C. it became necessary for the Lacedsemomaii* 

(1) Herodotus, ix. 81. Pausaniaa, x. IS. Diodorus, xi. S3. Thucfdides, iO. 57. 

(2) Plutarch, in Vit. Ariatid. 20. (8) Plutarch, in Vit. Tbemiatocl. M. 

(4) Thucydides, L 107. Diodorus, xi. 79. 

(5) Thucydides, L lOS, 111. Diodorus, xi. ^1, 82, 83. 
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to tend an army into Phocis, to commence a sort of sacred war, 
|ft triiich thej got possession of the templfe and delivered it up to the 
fi^l^liians; but no sooner had they retired, than the Atlieniaus 
^ooidfr^hed into the country and restored the temple to the Phocians * 
(tUb state of things however was of short duration ; for in the next 
JetH the Athenians suffered the calamitous defeat at Coronea, by 
-whUxk they lost Boeotia and the whole of their power in the northern 
^HOts of Greece ; and in two years after the thirty years truce was 
&>iichided between them and the Lacedsemoniaus.* Nine years later 
yife find the Lacedaemonians consulting the Delphian oracle, as to the 
tffOspect of success in a war with Athens, and the god replying, 
fiat, if they carried it on with all their might, they would get the 
Yictoiy, and he would himself assist them : which may seem to indi- 
cate tnat Spartan influence was then reestablished at Delphi.' The 
Corinthian speaker in the congress of allies at Sparta suggests, thai 
for the purpose of equipping a fleet they could borrow money from 
Delplii and Olympia.* At the breaking out of the war, the Phocians 
are in alliance with the Peloponnesians, and together with the 
Boeotians and Locrians furnish a continent of cavalry.* Their old 
eiiemie§ the Thessalians are not classed among the regular allies 
of Athens, though the great mass of the people were friendly to her, 
Itttd succours oi Thessalian horse were occasionally sent to the 
Athenians; but many of the nobles in Thessaly favoured the Lace- 
daemonians, and they furnished assistance to Brasidas upon his march 
to Thrace.* 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, the flrst 
articles of their convention were the following i"^ 

-*• With respect to the temple and oracle of the Pythian Apollo, we 
are content tnat all people who please may use them safely and 
fearlessly, according to the national customs. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies who are present consent to this, and declare that they 

(1) Thucydides, i. 112. (2) Thucydldes, 1. 113, 115. Diodorus, xiL 6, 7. 

<i) Thucydidea, i. 118. (4) Thucydides, i. 121. 

U) Tbueydides, ii. 9. Diodonii, xiL 42. But the Ozolian Locriads weie allied 
in|3& Atbens. Thucydides, iii 95, 101. 

(B^ Thucydides, ii. 22 ; iv. 78; t. 13. Compare Demosthenes, nep! Zvrrafea>r, 173. 
Ttm 4iriaion of parties among the Thessalians may account for their so of\«n chang- 
ing sides even in hattie. Thucydides, i. 107. Diodorus, xv. 71 ; zviU. 12. 

frj Thucydides, iy. 118, where Haack correctly ohsenres, that the flrst cUuse refers 
■oMy to the Lacedasmonians and their allies, by whom the privilege of access to 
Delphi was a concession made to Athens. The Athenians were by the war excluded 
geB^aUy from the continent of Greece, and unable either to consult the oracle, or 
attend the Pythian games. This they sorely felt, and therefore in the peace that 
ftdhnrsd, -we find them expressly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the 
public games. The grand display made by the Athenians, especially xlcibiades, 
at the Olympic festiyal, which was celebrated in the eleyenth year of the war, is 
MtlScnIarly noticed by Plutarch in his life of that extraordinary man. Compare 
Thucydides, vi. 16. Grote's History of Greece, vii. 74, note. 

Whettier any particular offenders arte alluded to by the roi/t iiitKovvrav in the clause 
of Ikte trace, has been a subject of question. It is not improbable that the Athenians 
may have charged their adyeraaries with taking some of the sacred properly, and that 
this clause was inserted to quiet them. 
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will send heralds and persuade the Boeotians and Phocian%«if4he2f 
can. With respect to the treasures of the God, we will Uke measures 
for the discovery of all offenders, both we and you, righteously «ld 
honestly, according to the customs of our countries, and the resfi wiK> 
agree, according to the customs of their countries respectively.** 

At the peace of Nicias, concluded in the ensuing year, the fist 
articles were as follows .> 

" With respect to the national temples, it is agreed that all people 
who please may sacrifice, and visit them, and consult the orade» and 
attead the festivals, according to the customs of their country, trt- 
yelling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple and sanctnaij 
of the Delphian Apollo, and Delphi, shall be subject to their own kwft, 
their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regard both to peivtms 
and land belonging to them, according to their ancient customs.'* 

Erom the above clauses we may perceive the great importanoe 

attached by the leading states of Greece to Delphi and its ora^ to 

the Pythian and other national festivals, and Uieir anxiety to seoiBPe 

free access to them for all the Greeks. 

I We may notice also, that at this period everything is done by 

Athens or Lacedsemon ; the rest are all absorbed into the allianoe «f 

I one or other of those cities; no national congress decides anything; 

; the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

' Diodorus relates that in the year B.C. 418, durii^ the interval of 

the general peace, a war broke out between the Phocians and 

'. Locrians, and that a battle was fought in which more than athouaad 

of the Locrians were slain ; * this is not mentioned by TbucydideB, 

but the fact is not therefore to be doubted. That there was a feod 

between the Phocians and the Opuntian as well as Ozolian LocriiBB, 

which led at a later period to important consequences, is ahnwdaiitiy 

clear. Jealousies between neighbours in Greece, about some dispjotied 

territory, or for other causes, were only too commcm: th«8 tke 

Phocians hated not only the Locrians, out the Boeotians; uridle 

towards the Athenians they had friendly feelings, and wert Cboum 

f into the Peloponnesian alliance by compulsion.' Daring the hlocfcKle 

'. of Athens, when the allies debated whether mercy should be shown 

; to the vanquished, and many, especially the Corinthians and Tfaebans, 

; pressed for their destruction, the Phocians voted on the merdfoi aicb 

of the question, which was carried, the Lacedsmoniana hffdBg 

strongly pronounced themselves in its favour.* 

, , (1) Thucydides. v. 18. It is scarcely possible to translate accurately the word 
' lepov, which signifies not only the sacred edifice, but all the precinct and ground 

consecrated to the god, including often an extensive walk or grove. Naov Is tbe 
I building only. See yalckenaer and Schweighseuser ad Herod. vL 19. The D^pluans 

had their boundaries fixed, when they were definitely separated from the Ph«ciaM 

(Strabo, ix. 423.) 

(2) Diodorus, xii. 80. He does not say which Locrians. 

(3) Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. Xenophon, Hellen. iiL c. 5, s. 3. ^ 

(4) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 361. He mentions this as a current mo^mX 
Athens. Nor is it at all inconsistent with the account of Xenophon, Hellen. jo. c. t, 
a. 19, 20, though he does not state that the question was formally put to the yote. 
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: III tlie year b.c. 395, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece. Athetis, Thelies, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
bead of a league against Lacedsemon; contrived originally by the 
•fttcap Tithraustes, who sent money to Greece, in onier to excite 
a war and withdraw Agesiiaus from Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, accepted the Persian gold, and proceeded 
at once to perform the required service, in which they /ound not 
mnek difficulty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient feeling 
^ attachment to S(>arta had for some time past been exchanged for 
ooe of distrust and jealousy.^ The immediate cause of war was 
a. proceeding of the Theban statesmen, Androdidas, Ismenias, and 
GflJaxidorus, who, wishing to throw the odium of breaking peace 
ap0ii the Lacedffimoiiians, ocmtrived to raise a quarrel between the 
Phoeiaos and Opuntian' Locrians, which they expected would lead 
to Spartan interference. Tliey persuaded the Locrians to commit 
a trespass upcm some land which was the subject of dispute between 
^kem imd tneir neighbours. To punish this, the Phociaus invaded 
Locris, and carried off a large quantity of plunder. Androdidas and 
bis party then uriored their countrymen to assist the Locrians; and 
aceordingly the Thebans marched into Phocis, and ravaged the 
eonntry. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succour, which was readily 
granted; and Lysander was sent to Phocis, with orders to assemble 
9ie forces of all the allies in that neighbourhood, namelv, the 
Phocians, (Etsans, Heracleots, Malians, and .^nianians, and lead them 
ki Haliartus in £<£otia, where the king Pausanias, who was to follow 
with the Peloponnesian troops and take the chief command, appointed 
tD nK^ him on a given day. Lysander assembled the alhes and 
■yurdied into Boeotia, where he rendered an important service by 
detiffhmg Orchomenus from the Theban confederacy, but afterwards, 
■akuBg a rash attack upon Haliartus before the arrival of Pausanias, 
]m was defeated and slain. The Phocian and other allies dispersed. 
Pmsaiiias arrived soon after; but the Thebans being reinforced by 
ML Athenian army under Thrasybulus, he entered into a convention 
wad xetiimed home; for which act he was banished from Sparta, and 
(iied in exile.' 

SoMi after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
meoMurca should be taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
ssdgI embassies to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
AienadsB of Larissa, requesting their aid against Lycophron, the 

ft) Xenopben, Hellen. iiL c. 5, »s. 1, 2. Plutarch, in Vit. Lysand. 27; in l^t. Ar- 
tftxerx. 20. 

fS) Pausanias, iii. 9, says it was the Amphissian Locrians ; but probably he con- 
fbundfl this with subsequent events. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. iii. c. 5, ss. 3—7, 17—25. The Thebans, expecting the 
Spartan invasion, send to Athens for succour. The speech of the Theban 
aofibassador, and the reply made, occur in sections 8 — 16. Compare Diodorus, 
xiv. SI. 

VOL. n. R 
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despot of PhewB, who was supported by the LacedflBnionians. Two 
thousand of the allies under tne command of the Theban Ismenia^ 
were sent into Thessalj; with whose assistance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held by a Lacediemonian g^arrison; after whi<^ 
Ismenias with a force of "Bceotians and Arrives surprised the 
Trachinian Heraclea,^ and, after putting to the sword the Lac&* 
dsemonians whom he found in that city, delivered it up to the ancient 
inhabitants, whom he brought back from exile, stren^hening them 
with a garrison of Argiyes. He then persuaded the 2Bnianians and 
Athamanians to change sides, and collecting an armj of aboirt 
six thousand men, prepared to take rcTcnge on the Phocians. Thej, 
under the conduct of Lacisthenes a Laconian, marched into Loens 
to meet him, but were defeated with a loss of neariy a thousand 
men: Ismenias himself lost half that number; and the Phoctau^ 
returned home without further molestation.* 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of AgesilftQs 
from Asia. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly. Tiiere he encount^^ 
a large body of Thessalian horse, chiefly tliose of Larissa^ Cannon, 
Scotussa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance with the 
Bosotians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsufyported 
by infantry, they would not venture to join in close combat with the 
heavy-armed veterans of the Spartan, but hovered on his rear, and 
distressed him by frequent charges, till at length Agesilaus hj a suc- 
cessful manoeuvre attacked and put them to the rout He then 
pursued his march through Phthiotis, and passed thc-strait of Ther- 
mopylse.' Joined by the troops of Phocls and Orchomenus, and 1^ 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of hk 
opponents, consisting of Boeotians, Athenians, Argives, CorinthisEui, 
iBoianians, Euboeans, and Locrians, at Coronea: The victory won fti 
this field was purchased with hard fitting. Agesilaus sevetdj 
wounded withdrew to Delphi, where he offered up a tithe of hk 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) to ApoUo: meanwlale 
his lieutenant Gylis made an irruption into Locris, and pluudetvd 
the country without opposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high' ground by which the enemy bad to 

. (1) This city, though a pet colony of La^oedeemon, had never prospered. Tbe 
Thessalians and mountaineers of CEta, who considered it was fortified against theOl, 
continually annoyed and made war upon the new settlers, till they reduced H to 
la very scanty po]^ulation. The misgovemment of the Lacedsemonian officera oott- 
trihuted to its ruin. In the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was in such a 
state of weakness, that the Boeotians took possession of it, for fear the Atheniftna 
might do the same, and they dismissed the Lacedaemonian governor. This how- 
ever gave great offence at Sparta. (See Thucydides, iii. 92, 9S, 100; v. 51, 52.) In 
the year b. c. 399, the Lacedaemonians had taken strong measures to reestaMlrii 
their power at Heraclea, and driven trom their homes large numbers of ib» moim- 
taineers who were opposed to them. (Diodorus, xiv. 38.) 

(2) Diodorus, xiv. 82. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 3. ss. 1—9. Diodorus, xiv. 83. Plataidi, it Tit. 
Agesil. 16. 
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letnirn, fell upon their rear, and assailing them with missiles from, 
Ike heights, slew both Ojlis himself and man^ of his officers and 
soldiers. The army of Agesilaus was soon afterwards disbanded^ and 
^ Wled to Sparta.' 

The scene of war was afterwards remoTed to Fdoponnesas, and 
the Lac^ffimonians, beiiw oeeupred nearer home, had not leisure to 
invade Boeotia or Attica.^ The war oontinaed eight years, from B.C. 
$95 to B.C. 387, and was terminated by the peace of Antalcidas.' 
By this it was stipulated tluit the Greek states should be indepen- 
dent; an arrangement wMcb Tzrtnally secured the leadership to 
%^Eirta; for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
at the head of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Har- 
mostse, in a great nwnber of cities, whife Athens had no subjects left 
Jiev but thesmaM islands of Lemnos, Imbnis, and Scyrus; and Thebes 
Wasmtirely deprived of her sovereignty over the Bceotian cities. At 
^aX the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that conc^tion, and. 
insisted cm taking the oath in tne name of all the Boeotians ; but 
tiie threat of a war, ui which they would be isolated from all their 
allie^ compelled them to aceept the terms dictated by Sparta and the 
Persian king. The Spartans were especially rejoiceJ at the humili- 
ation of Thebes, their views with respect to that city having been 
entirely changed since the end of the relbponnesian war.^ 

Hie Spartans were the first to violate the conditions of that very 
peace which thev so earnestly promoted, by their attack upon Man- 
tinea, whose walls they demousoed, and whose citiaens they dispersed 
into villages.' But their most signal* violation of the treaty, as well 
as cd international faith and law, was the seizure of the Cadmea in 
tl^ year b.c. 382*, which brought a speedy retribution upon them- 
selves, and led to a total change in the |)osition and prospects of the 
other Greek states.' Of the- events whieh followed I can make but 
enrsory mention; The Thebans three years afterwards expel the i 
l^pnrtaii garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however she does | 
not prosecute witb her accustomed activity. The Athenians, with | 
the instinctive impn^ which prompted them so often to assist the ) 
weak against the strong (an impulse both of policy and generosity), \ 
support their neighbours in the apparently unequal contest; until, 
alter a seven years' war, the Thebans not only succeed in repulsing^ j 
the invader, but become strong enough to reconquer the Boeotian, 
towns, two of which, Thespice and Plataca^ they raze to the ground,,, 
m^ expel the inhabitants. Immediately after this, the Athenians. 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 3. ss. 19—23 ; e. !▼. •. 1'. DiodoniS) zlv. 84^ Plutarch, 
IB Vtt. Agesil. 19: 
-(1) Xenophon, Hel^. iv. c. 7, •. 2. (3) Diodoras, xiv. 86. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. t. c. 1, ss. 31—36. Sixteen yean after, the Thebans pre*« 
ferred fighting Sparta and her allies alone to accepting such terms; but then £pa». 
■minondaa was their counsellor. 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 2, ss. 1—7. Diodorus, xv. 12. 
{fi) Xen<9hoD, UeUea. v. c. 4,.s. 1. Diodorus, xv, 1, 20.. 

b2 
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inake peace on liberal terms with Sparta» and Thebes is left ta%|t 
single-lianded. Tlie battle of Leuctra proved, contrary to the j 
vioiis opinion of the Greeks, that Thebes was a match, or more^.f 
a match, for her rival in military prowess, and transferred to her \ 
'preeminence as a land power which had so long eKchisivdv I 
to Sparta« The breaking up of the old Peloponnesian allianc^ yg$ 
Theban invasion of Laconia, the foundation of Messene and mifi^ 
lopolis, were the rapid and most important oonsequences of j^ 
victory.* ■ ;^ '^ 

This period was marked not only by the displays of an extfaovdlr 
nary martial spirit and energy on the part of the Thebans, liiil hj 
a great improvement in military tactics and organisation, due to yffi 
genius of Epaminondas. His chief aim in battk seems to have £i^ 
that which has been pursued with success by generals im mmei^ 
times ; namely, to concentrate his efforts upon some vital and 4e^ 
sive point, and at that point to make his attack with a nuzn^iJQiS 
force of the choicest troops ; a system which often gives the imab- 
tage of superior numbers to an army less numerous on the wt^ 
than the adversary. The institution of the Sacred Band— ^4id^ 
body of three hundred men of the best families, intimately pona«^m 
oy ties of friendship, animated by the same spirit, and trained ia» 
together as one man in battle— had a good effect in excitii]^ emDiW- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This ban([ was 
maintained in the Cadmea at the public cost. The whole bod^ d 
citizens composing the army were by constant exercises iniu^jto 
the discipline of war ; and their fine appearance and martial beami^ 
both in tne camp and in the field, excited general admiration. QS 
leadership of Greece, thus transferred from Sparta to ThebeS| may te 
considered to have been held by her for about ten years, from ^^ 
battle of Leuetra to that of Mantinea, after which she declined^^ [ ^ 

Meanwhile Athens had profited by the rupture between S{Ri%t 
and Thebes, and by the dissatisfaction which the harsh measuiss i^r 
Sparta had excit^ in Greece, to put herself at the head oC a jp«|r 
confederacy, including a great number of her old allies. Quoajf 
Byzantium, Rhodes and Mitylene^ were the first to join her^ c 
soon followed : the alliance was formed upon an equitable basis ; , 
member of it was to be independent, and have an equal vote in .4- 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Athenians applied thm- 
selves vigorously to the augmentation of their navy, and the ^^(e 

(1) See my obsenrations in the argument to the oration for the MefalttpolMI^ 
i. 204. Ck>mpare Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. i, 4. Diodorut, xv. 56, 59, 62. PMnaoiv* 
iri. IS ; viii. 27 ; iz. IS, 14. Dinarchus, c. Dem. 99. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s. 12; vit c. 5, as. 12, 23, 24. Diodonu, xr. 55,lt» 
88. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 18, 19. He states that Gofgidas, who first estabfliiM 
the Sacred Band, distributed them among the different ranks ; but Pelopidaa, jrh» 
prored their valour at Tegyra, where they fought together, ever afterwaid« ||ept 
them united, and charged at their head in the most difficult and dangeg»m» ffHtf' 
prises. This battle of Tegyra, he says, taught the Spartans, that itina nft m« 
Surotas that made men brave, but bravery was the prodtice of all oounmi, - ~.^ 
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(^^axos, B.C. 376> made her again mistress of the sea. The Laoe- 
li^QKmians, making peace with Athens, b.c. 37 1> were content to 
' lidtAW their goTentors from the towns which they had so long 
'; ut subjection, and to grant to the Greek states m reality thai 
pendenoe of which the peace of Antalcidas had given them but 
fheoaitte.^ 

^TtBR further humiliation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Leucbra, rerived in the minda of the Athenians their ancient jealousies 
of l^ebes, and alarmed tiiem also, for fear the balance of power 
fimid mcline too much in her favour. This again brought them 
Itt^ connexion with Lacedssmon, and they conceived at one time the 
Siea that they might step into her place as protectors of the Pelo- 
l^bittiesian allies ; a scheme not destined to be realized. The junction 
ttf'^iese two states however greatly contributed to check the am- 
t^<iu8 efiTorts of the Thebans, who, after the battle of Mantinea, 
ttti the irreparable loss of their great general and statesman, Epami- 
Wtadss, found that they had only depressed their enemies without 
%ebig able to maintain their own position as the chiefs of a great 
Bdlenic confederacy^. Athens, witli her naval strength, her insular 
* idfiaiiee, and increasing commercial resource3, was after the battle of 
Ifontinea unquestionably the first city in Greece.' 

The Phoeians, during the first eight years of the war with Thebes, 
tiefaiiutted faithful to the Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
IjA^edsroonian armies in tne campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
Wtus, and fought for them at Leuctra. In the year following the 
IM^ of Tegyra, that is, B c. 374, the Thebans, having reduced the 
fiowtian towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
^loewdtng to Xenophon) caused offence at Athens, on account of her 
jbdemt connexion with that country. Cleombrotus arrived with 
succours, and for the time the Thebans retreated ; but after the battle 
dFTiCuctra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
ifll '^ir neighbours, except the Athenians, to join them. Xenophon 
^^ the Phoeians became their subjects ; iSodorus, their friends. 
new different terms may perhaps represent the same thing ; or it 
'jtil^ be, the mild and liberal policy of fipaminondas had prevailed 
^JGMn the Phoeians to fall into his views. At all events they, with 
lia Ettbeeans, Loorians, Acamanians, Heracleots, Malians, and Thes- 

^18, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
time invaded Laconia^ b.c. 369. Yet on his kst expedition, 
More the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 362, the Phoeians refused to 
loflov him, alleging that by the terms of their treaty they were bound 
to OeHsud the Thebans, if attacked, but not to join them in offensive 

' H) Iliodonu xv. 28, SO, M. Xenophon, H«Uen. ▼. e. 4, m. 61-6S ; ri. e. 8, f. 18. 
(f) Xenophmi, Hellea. vL e. 4, m. 19, 30; «. S, m.3, 8, 88—40. Demostliaiei, 

ftiracii. iii. se, 

(i) Xenophon. Htllon. tL c. 1, g. 1 ; e. S, a. 1 ; «. 8, a. 1 ; o. 8, §. 23 ; VU. c. 8, s. 4. 
Modonit, XV. 81, 88, 88,j8f« 
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The Thessaltatts had made but little advance, eitlrer in power orm 
general estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefly to their irregular 
government and want of union. Unfaithfol to Uieir foreign altiamies^^ 
they were not more steady among themselves. A licentious ansto* 
cracy, devoted to the pleasures ofthe table and riotous amusesMittsi 
took no thought to improve the condition of their owndependentsyronedi 
less to promote the welfare of their common country.^ pHnmaiwIing 
their various hordes of retainers,* they broke out from time to timtt 
into dissension and war widi each other. A few gp*eat families, sm^ 
as the Aleuad» of Larissa, the Soopads of Phan»las and Grannon^ 
obtained by their wealth and influence a political power, which 
extended itself more or less over the a^acent people. Omp 
sionally some eminent man among these families was, either with 
their consent, or bv some other means, invested with a sort of de»# 
potic authori^ under the title of TaguB, Thus, we have seen, Mediai 
was the chief of the Aleuad» at Larissa.* In early times, aa we 
gather from the speech (to be noticed presently) of Folvdamaa^ m 
Tagus was appointed for the whole of united Thessaly, who^ havnig 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a vefj- 
formidable potentate. The jealousy of the nobles, and their love oJE 
rude independence, prevented any such authority being permaneBtl^ 
established. At Fherss we find that a tyranny , that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the pec^le^ pre« 
vailed for a considerable time. At tl)e close of the Feloponneaiaii 
war that citv was governed by Lycophron, who formed the des^ of 
reducing all Thessaly under his dominion, and defeated with gitfti 
slaugiiter the Larissseans and other Thessalians who opposed bim^ 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 
whom the Boeotians and their allies* sent succours to Medius^ tA 

(1) Isocrates, Epist. ad Philipp. ii. 410. Athenaeus, vi. p. 260. Demosthenelt, 
Olynth, i. 15, says they trere &imrra. ^vo-e< Kal &et irfio-tv ovtfpwvotf. Again, Di 
Coron. 240, ol Kar^rvmrot eerraXoi ical kvaioOnrot Onpalot, The AleuadsB werettA 
roost intelligent and refined. They take the lead in putting down the tynurny at 
Phers. Diodonis, xvi. 14. Plato, in the beginning ofthe Meno, speaks of them «j 
having been instructed by the Sophist Ctoigiai. He was also entertained l^ Jatwit 
See Pausanias, vi. 17; and compare Isocrates, n<p« 'ArTtdo«rc«w, 166; Cicero, Omtor* 
52. The Pharsalians were the most luxurious and idid people in Thessaly, aeoordidg 
to Theopompus, apud Athensum, xii. 527. I 

(2) The Penest«B. See ante, p.280. They sometimes levolfced, like the Helota of La* 
conia. See Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. S, s. 86. Memorab. i. c. 2. a. 24. 

(3) Diodorus, xiv. 82. He makes a distinction between the constitutional aofkonQf 
of Medius iwaart^ovrot rtic Aapttr^nv* and that of Lycophion riv ^p&¥ Twpaww* 
Herodotus calls the Aleuadse e^amaXint fiavtXtit, (rii. 6.) Orestes, whom Urn 
Athenians endeavoured to restore, is called Ba<riXevf. (Thueydides, L 111.) Tke tmm 
is used vaguely to denote the quasi-regal power exercised by the members ot thftsa 
noble families, either jointly or singly, in those parts of Thessaly which aekoow^ 
ledged their sway. Compare Pindar, Pyth. x. 8. Theocritus, Idyll. xvL 34. Thk 
A'ouadse had complete ascendency in Thessaly, after the second Persian Invaali^' 
|yeotychidas the Spartan was sent to punish them for the assistance fhey had ren- 
dered to Xerxes, but was bribed bv them to withdraw his troops, when he had th» 
.opportunity of conquering the whole country. (Herodotus, vL 72. Pausaniaa, ^ 74 
The word Toffu* signified Manhal or Direeior, and was perhaps a miUtaiy titkk 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. iL o. 8, s. 4, with Sehneidex't nota. 
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before mentioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippus of Laidssa^ being 
a friend of Cyrus, obtained from him the loan of lour thousand soldiers 
intb pay for six months, to assist him against an opposing faction in 
bis own city, and that Cyrus requested him not to make up his auarrel 
vitboat first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, unaer the 
ocmunand of Meno, were sent back to Cyrus, and marched with him 
against his brother Artaxerxes.^ Whether the disturbances which, 
i^nstippus desired to quell were, as Schneider thinks, connected with 
the designs of Lycophron, or arose merely out of the domestic 
qoAZTelB of Larissa, we cannot determine. 

. Lycophron was succeeded by his son Jason, a man whose history 
deserres particular attention. Inheriting his father's ambition, but 
with greater vigour and capacity, he was enabled to accomplish the 
8<^enie» which Lycophron had formed, of uniting all Thessaly under 
bift dominion. Connecting himself with Amyntas, kmg of Macedonia^ 
and Alcetas, king of Epirus, he conceived the idea, (at least after the 
battle of Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of Greece, which 
1^ considered that the Lacedsemonians had irretrievably lost, the 
lliebans were not competent to hold, and no other power was pre- 
pared to strive for. The character of his designs, and the circum« 
sUooes which favoured them, are so vividly set K)rth in the statement 
of Fdl^damas at Sparta, related by Xenophon, that 1 cannot do better 
ihaBL give it in the words of that nistorian : * 

In the year b.c. 374, about two years before the battle of Leuctra, 
Pobrdamas of Pharsalus presented himself to the authorities at Sparta^ 
ana requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation through- 
Oat all Thessaly, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians for his honour 
iad inte^ty, that in a time of civil broil they put their citadel into 
bis keepmg, and entrusted him with the receipt of their revenues, out 
q{ which he was to expend a fixed sum upon the public worship and 
ibe general administration. This duty be faithfully discharged, main- 
tabimg a garrison in the citadel, defraying all the expenses of govern* 
neat, and accounting every year for what monies he received. If 
ikaee was a deficiency, he made it up out of his own private purse,. 
vad repaid himself when there was a surplus. He was in general 
fciven to hospitality and magnificence in the Thessalian fashion. In* 
ttednced to the Lacedsmonian assembly, he addressed them thus :— • 
« ''Men of Lacedsmon, I have been your state-friend and bene* 
nwtory as my ancestors have been from time immemorial ; and I deem 
it lyoper to apply to you if I am in any difficidty, and to give you 
Dooee if any scheme adverse to your interests is formed in Thessaly. 
Yon mnst have heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of great 
power and celebrity. This Jason made a truce with me, obtain^ an. 

(1) Xeiu^h(Mi, Anabasis, 1. c. I, s. 10; e. 2. m- 1, 6. Meno's character, a« deieribed 
hf Xenophoii, ia a pretty good tpedmen of Thetialiaa perfidy. See Lib. ii. c. 6, 
n. 21^10. 

(2) XenopfaoD, Hellen. vi. e. 1. Compare Diodorui, xv. 57, 60. 
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interview, and spoke as follows : — ' Poljdamas/ he said, • that IbMf^ 
force your city of Pharsalus to submission, you may infer from ^^^ 
I am about to say. I have most of the Thessalian cities, and tkdtate^ . 
of the greatest importance, allied to me ; I brought them into solh 
jection, notwithstanding that you fought on then: side against mei.' 
Ion know of course, that I have solmers in my pay to the nmdte* 
of six thousand, whom, I imagine, no city could easily resist, it 
force eaually numerous may be turned out elsewhere ; but the statcf 
armies nave some men advanced in age, others not yet in their pnme^ 
and very few in any city undergo bodily training; whereas no one &' 
in my pay who is not able to toil equally with myself.* Iti/^" 
CI must tell you the truth) has great personal strength, is general^ 
lond of labour, and makes a trial of his followers every day. For he 
leads them with arms in hand both in their exercises and <m theiif ~ 
marches ; and whomsoever he sees fond of the toils and perils of waf^ 
he rewards with double, treble, and quadruple pay, besides G&tig^ 

S resents, and also with medical attendance in sickness, and ^i^ -a 
istinguished funeral; so that all his soldiers are sure that mer^ it 
war procures for them a life of the greatest honour and abuncboieer 
He showed me also (what I knew l^fore), that the Maracians ' taai 
Dolopians were subject to him, and Alcetas, the governor of lh;)mts> 
'Therefore,' said he, * why should I have any doubt of being aue to' 
subdue you easily P A person unacauainted with me might say--^ 
Why then do you delay, and not marcn directly a^nst the Fhara*^ 
Mans P Because I deem it infinitely better to ^ain you for wdlttg 
than for unwilling allies. For, were you forced mto subjection, yow 
would be plotting all the mischief vou could against me, and I shoidf 
desire you to be as weak as possible ; whereas, if you are persua<k(l- 
to join (me, it is plain we shall do our utmost to strengthen ead^ 
other. I perceive, Polydamas, that jour country looks on you irittk 
respect. If now you will bring it into friendly relations with nta, 
I promise you, that I will make you the greatest man in Greece neit 
to myself. What it is that I offer you the second place in, I beg yoii 
to hear ; and don't believe anything I say, unless on reflection yen 
judge it to be true. Well ; this is evident, that by the accession^ 
JPharsalus and the cities dependent on jovl, I should easily become 
Tagus of all the Thessalians : it is certain also, that, when Hkessa^ 
is under a Ta^s, her cavalry amount to six thousand men, attd her 
heavy-armed infantry are more than ten thousand. Lookmg at thdr 
strength and spirit, 1 think, if they were well taken care ol,1;hcre hf 
not a nation to which the Thessauans would endure to be subjee^ 
Vast as is the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are het ' 
subjects, when a Tagus is appointed here ; and nearly all the peopfc ' 
in tnese parts are armed with the javelin, so that probably we sho^ 
have an overpowering force of Peitastss. Further, the Bcootians ana 
all now at war with LacedaQmon are my allies ; and they are oonteart 
(1) An iEtolian people, adjacent to the Dolopians. See Scbneider'i note. * - 
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ta &Uow me, if I will only deliver them from the LacediBmonians. 
l^^i the Athenians, I know, would do anythinj? to obtain my alli- 
va^ ; but I am not inclined to be connected with them, for I think 
I Qoiud get the empire of the sea still more easily than that of the 
lan<L &nsider if this again be a reasonable calculation. Having 
poasetsion of Macedonia, from which the Athenians import their 
tiBiber, surely we shall be able to build more ships than they will ; 
and for manning them, which do you think would have more facilities 
—the Athenians, or we, with so many valuable retainers ? For the 
mvntenance of seamen which would be the better provided — ^we, 
who loLve such an abundance of com that we export it elsewhere, or 
tli^ A:^nians, who have not sufficient for themselves without buying 
itr And in all probability, I take it, we should have a more abun- 
duA supply of money, when we should not be dependent ou little 
isbinds, but enjoy the produce of continental covntries; for it is 
ceEtaiB that all the people round pay tribute, when Thessaly is under 
aTi^TUS. You know of course, that the Persian kin^, who is the 
nicest of men, derives his revenue not from islands out from the 
cdstineDt. Him I believe I could conquer still more easily than 
Greece ', for I know that all people there but one are more addicted 
to servitude than to fighting ; and I know what a force marching up 
witii C^TUS, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced the king to 
extremities.' To this I replied, that everything which he had said 
wa» worthy of consideration; but as we were the friends of Lace- 
dmnon, it was impossible, I thought, to go over to their enemies, 
wfthout bavins: any ground of complaint. He commended me, and 
smd that my friendship was the more to be desired for my fidelity ; 
niil^ gave me leave to come and declare to you the trutn, that he 
inteiided to attack the Pharsalians, if we complied not with his 
request. He bade me apply to you for assistance : ' and if they ^ve 
it youy' said he, * that is, if you can persuade them to send sufficient 
sqeoouTS to carry on war with me, let us then abide the issue of the 
wgr» whatever it may be ; but if their aid be not in your opinion suf- 
fioenty ^our country may have cause to complam of you — that 
conntiy in which you are honoured and enjoy the highest prosperity.' 
iTpon this matter therefore I am come to you, and I tell you all 
tl^it I see myself iii that country, and all that I have heard from 
hi^kL And, men of Lacedsemon, the state of things I conceive to be 
tiig^:— If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 
h^JhaX of the Thessalians in general, is adequate to maintain a war 
w^ Jason, the cities will revolt from him ; for they are all watching 
WW alarm the progress of his power. If you suppose however,' 
thfifour emancipated Helots ana a man of private station wiU be 
BxAeiaat, I advise you to keep quiet. For be assured, that the war 
wul be against a formidable array of strength, and against a man 
wiio is so prudent a general, that whatever he attempts, whether in 
the wi^ ol stratagem, or surprise, or open attack, ne hardly eyer 
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&i]s. He can make tbe same use of the ni^t as of the day, and ^l 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meaJa. Be 
thinks it time to rest, when he has returned to the place from wUds. 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he has 
inured to the same habits. When the soldiers have bj their exor- 
tions achieved a good piece of success, he knows how to excite th^ 
ima gi nations ; so that bis men are tau^t this, that relaxation ia pr^ 
cur^ by toil Moreover, in regard to sensual pleasures, be is tbe 
most temperate man I know; so that nothing of this kind keepa 
him from the r^ular performance of his duty. Consider then, wm 
tell me, as is but fair, what vou will be able and what yoo. intend 
to do.*' 

For the particulars of this remarkable speech we can rely on tbe 
account of Xenophon, who had good opportunities of learning tl^oa 
at Sparta. It is interesting in one point of view especially, aa blow- 
ing that the divisions of the Greek states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquermg 
them all. The grounds upon which Jason founded his hopea wcm 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of PhiUp's 
calculations, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The cinnmt* 
stances were indeed much more favourable to Philip than to Jaao«4 
We can scarcely help charging the latter with exaggeration in hie 
estimates, and perhaps with some degree of ignorance and presump- 
tion, if we suppose him to have sp^en his real opimons to Po^ 
damas. He seems to have overrated the quality of his own infairtry^ 
as compared with those of the Greek states; oertaudy he oyerrattd 
his chances of obtaining maritime ascendencv. The facili^ witk 
which Alexander was afterwards overpowered ov the Thebana shorn 
in some degree the precarious character of the lorce on which Jaaos 
depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited from lua 
ancestors, and had brought his army to a high state of discipline, tbe 
efficiency of which he mid tried in many bloody encounters with )na 
warlike neighbours, before he ventured to attack the southern Gredois 
even then he proceeded with the utmost caution. He never in bii 
life established a navy which was able to cope with the Atheniaft) 
and when he attacked the Greeks, thev were far weaker and mose 
divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. It is next to oecw 
tain, that Jason would have failed in the attempt in which Phdip 
succeeded. The characters of the two men however were vocy i 
similar.^ 

The Lacedffimonians took two days to consider their r^ly to Pol^ 
damas, and on the third day, seeing how many of their troopa were 
employed in the war with Thebes and Athens, they informed him 

(1) See tbe obwrvationi of Isoentet, PhUipp. p. 106. Cieero compares Jason, aar m 
erafty politician, with Themistodes. (De Officiis. L 30.) Aristotle mentioiis a Mttfims 

of his, '* thatit is lawftil to do some evil, in order to eflbct great good." (B" ' 

L 13, SI.) Compare the anecdotes of Polyasnus, Strateg. vL 1, 
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that for tiie present tbey were unable to send out any adequate 
siibcours, and advised him to retom and do the best thai he could 
f«rMmself and his city. He thanked them for their straightforward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he begged Jason not to compel 
himiD give up the citadel, which had been entrusted to his keening; 
but^ve bis own sons as hostaces, and promised that he would bring 
hn^ country over to Jason's amance, and help to make him Ta^. 
Esth these thmgs were accomplished. The Pnarsaliaus entered into 
a. treaty with Jason, and he was appointed Tagus of all Thessal^r. He 
then arranged the contingents wnich every city was to furnish of 
cftvahy and heavy-armed infantry; and it was found, that the cavalry 
of the Thessalians and their allies numbered more than eight thou* 
sand, tkeir heavy-armed infantry as many as twenty thousand, besides 
an; immense force of Peltastie. 

in 'die following year, B.C. 373, Jason came with Alcetas of Epims 
to Atheni^ to intercede with the people on behalf of Timotheus, who 
was brought to trial for his delay m carrying succours to Corejnu 
Timoftheus was at that time so poor, that to entertain his illustnous 
visHors, who lod^ in his house in the Piraeus, he was obliged to. 
bcoTow some articles of dress and furniture, two silver cups, and a 
WBOA^ in money. Their intercession pKpvailed, but he was removed 
from bis command.^ 

Aftet the battle of Leuctra the Tbebans sent to Jason for assist* 
ance, wisdiing to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
theanival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
nMweh through Phocis, gave orders to prepare a fleet, as if he was 
gdtttg by sea; then with a small bod^ of troops, before the Phocians 
bad time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory and 
jeiBed the Boeotian army. The Thebans wished him to fall upon the 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were still encamped in Boeotia*. 
^fMe they attacked them in front ; but Jason advised, that it was 
bffktes to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of 
aOD^r battle, in which the desperation of the enemy might give 
thsm -the victory. He then went to the adversary's camp, (for not- 
withstanding his alliance with lliebes, he still kept up his hereditary 
oofmiexion with Sparta,) and he represented to the Lacediemonians^ 
how cbmgerous it might be for them to stay in Bceotia in the presence 
o(it victorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and who 
were thinking even of treating with ihe enemv« His counsels pre* 
vailed, and tne Lacediemonians, after oonduoing an armistice, re* 
treated. Jason gained his object, which was, to attach bothparties 
to-kimself, and let neither obtain any decisiYC advantage. He then 

n) Demosthenes, cont. Timoth. 1187, 1190, 1191. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. e. 3, 
1. 13. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Timoth. 75. Alcetas assisted m the transportation of 
Atlumian troops to Corcyra. Xenoph<m, iUd. s. 11. Jason was on friendly terms 
yrUk the Thebans and Athenians, hut not in active alliance with them. His intimacy 
wtdk Timotheus made him of course aoqualkited with Isocrates. There is an extant 
epistle of Isocrates to the sons of Jason, in which he declines aa invitation to Fhezw. 
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returned by Phocis, attacking HjampoHs on his road, and 4<^ 
oonsiderabie damage to its town and territory ; after which, pascOQe 
by Heraclea, he rasied the walls, to prevent it being used as a lorto^ 
against him when he marched southward.^ .^ 

In the following year Jason took steps which opened the ew^jii 
Greece yet more clearly to his designs. The Pythian festival jnraa 
coming on. He ordered preparations to be made on a great scaler £^ 
the sacrifice ; each city in his dominion was required to furnish a 9^ 
tain number of oxen, sheep, ^j^obXa^ and swine ; the total of whlc^ 
without any city beiuff heavily charged, amounted to a thousa^ 
oxen, and ten thousand of the smaller animals : and he offered tbe 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced the fioesi^ ^ou 
He gave notice to the Thessalians to prepare themselves foraajoStai^ 
expedition by the time of the festival: it was supposed tliat Jia 
intended to hold the games under his own presidency, and there «e|«i 
misgivings as to his designs on the Belpnian treasures. The Jimr 
phians asked the orade, what was to be done if he laid his handa 
upon them ; and Apollo replied, that he would see to it. Whatev^ 
his schemes may have been, tliey were brought to a sudden teroijiq^ 
turn. One day, after he had held a review of his cavalry at Phei«|^ 
he sat in his chair of state to give audienise to his subjects, wbw 
seven youths, under the pretence of asking his judgment Ufm 
some private quarrel, advanced close up to him, and, before his go^^ 
had time to interpose, savagely attacked and murdered him. Om 
of them was slain in the act of striking; a second was tak^a ^^ 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that vfm 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek ci|^ 
through which they passed, honours were conferred upon thf 
assassins ; a proof how great had been the terror excited bj tji(| 
enterprises of this man.* ^ 

Jason was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Poljphnjm; 
the former of whom came to a sadden death, not without su#pic 
of foul play. Polyphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the 
opinion of his subjects by various tyrannical acts. He put to de 
Polydamas and eight other of the principal citizens of PharsttWi.V 
drove many from liarissa into exile. After governing Them^.l 
one year, he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, who su 
him in vice and cruelty, and in a short time drove the The 
to solicit foreign aid. This brought back Thessaly-to a i^tataiiiT 
disunion and weakness. Alexander, notwithstanding the combination 
against him, maintained his power in Pher» and the adjacent towiis, 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siding altematelj wAl 
Thebes and Athens, and doing no little mischief to both.' 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 0. 4, as. 20—27. The account which Diodorua aivM «f 
th«8e proceedings is somewhat different, and not so probable. See ThiilwaU, tfim. 
of Greece, t. 78. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, ss. 28— S2. Diodoms, zv. 60. \ ,, 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vL c. i, u, M— 35. Qiodorus, xt, 61, differs from llS|M^ 
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"^Fht Alevotds of Larissa made the first effort for the deliTerance of 
tiii^ country, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of Mac»- 
4dVb The young king, who had just succeeded his father Am^ntas, 
^ame promptly at their req[uest, and, while the tyrant of Phere was 
jpdre^iaring to carry the war into Macedonia, took by surprise the cities 
tff jbarissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in both.^ But he was 
^66n recalled tp his own kingdom, probably by the intrigues of his 
mat her Eurydice and Ptolemy of Alorus ; and the Thessalians, again 
|A^^»^ by the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. Pelopidas was 
^etst with an army, and with orders to settle the affairs of Thessaly in 
thie best manner for Theban interests. Having advanced to Larissa, 
Wl^dli was surrendered to him, he had an interview with Alexander 
cff^'^F^ieMB, and reproached him so severely for his conduct, that 
Alexander, in alarm for his safety, retired to Phene, leaving the 
Ttlisban general to settle matters as he chose with his allies in 
Iftessaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for the future govem- 
sieiit of Thessaly as were generally acceptable to his allies, and in 
ilSeordance with his instructions from home. He proceeded also to 
Kiace^omBLy where he strengthened his country's cause by an alliance 
lirfiich lie concluded with king Alexander, receiving from him (accord- 
ing* to Diodorus) his brother Philip, then fifteen years old, as a hos- 
t^M ; * after which he returned into Boeotia, leaving Thessaly, through 
l^k^ he again passed, apparently tranquil. The year however had 
Sdnroely passed, when Theban interference was again solicited, on 
m^conat of some new oppressions from PhersB. Pelopidas and Isme- 
idftft were sent, but without troops, in the character of ambassadors; 
ftnr it was thought, that their name and presence would be sufficient 
to overawe the tyrant. This expectation was futile. Alexander 
Oime with an army to Pharsalus, where a conference was ap]>omted 
to be held between him and the Theban ^nerals ; and thty impru- 
dtoMf put both the citv and themselves into the power of a man 
^tfiio was totally regardless of goo4 faith and honour. He seized 
Hieir persons, carried them priscmers to Pheras, and treated them with 
tibe utmost indignity. To avenge this insult, die Thebans sent 
^rafitiis and Gieomenes into Thessaly, with an army of eight thou- 
Btmd foot and six hundred horse ; to oppose which Alexander, not 
tyostin^ entirely to his own forces, applied to the Athenians, who 

yiT paiiieulan. Plutarch (in Vit. Pelopid. 29) igrees with Xenophon in making 
AleftfliiAer the nephew, not the brother of Polydorus. See Schneider and Wetse- 
ft Botet. 
I Diodorus, xv. 61. 
Diddonis, xv. 67. Compare section 61 ; according to which, Alexander in- 
id to hold Larissa and Crannon for himself. Pelopidas, therefore, thought it 
isary to secure his fidelity. Diodorus, however, gives a different account of the 

ler in which Philip came to be sent to Thebes, Lib. xvi. 2. Plutarch (in Vit. 

9i0fif^d. 26 et seqq.) states that Pelopidas was invited to Macedonia, to settle the 
Afeputee between Alexander and Ptolemy; and also that he went upon a second 
oeeasion, after the murder of Alexander, and compelled Ptolemy to give hostages to 



.Bsore his proper administration as regent. See Grote's views as to the ( 
wHpadttJooB of Pelopidas into Thessaly. (History of Greece, x. 861.) 
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despatclied to his assiatance a fleet of thirtj sail and a thoniaa^d 
Boldiera, under the command of Autocles. The Thehans approai^hg 
Phers were met by Alexander with a force greatlj superior in caTa£r^, 
notwithstanding which, the? desired to attack him ; but before ,&^ 
could join battle, their Thessalian allies deserted; Alexander .ir^ 
reinforced by the troops of Athens and other auxiliaries, and! ^ 
lliebans, distressed for provisions, found it necessary to tetn^;^ 
Their march was through an open plain; Alexander assailed tl&r 
rear with his cavalry and javelin-men, who did such execution, ^hii 
the whole of the Theban army was in peril The soldiers, almost ^b 
despair, called «pon Epaminondas, who was serving among tiietq ^ 
a volunteer,! to take the command. He c^uickly restored confldenoe ; 
forming a rear-guard with his horse and hght troops, he repulsed the 
pursuing enemy, and effected his retreat in safety.* 

The Thebaus fined Hypatus and Cleomenes on their return for 
misconduct, and chose Epaminondas for their general, to retrieve tfae 
fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year B.C. 367 to 
execute his commission ; but Alexander, fearing t^ encounter a Theban 
army under such a general, and perhaps disappointed of some ex- 
pected aid from Atnens,* thought proper to come to terms, toad 
consented to release his prisoners. Epammondas, having accomplished 
the main objects of the expedition, withdrew his army> 

During, three years that followed, the Thebans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Thessaly; and Alexander usod 
the opportunity thus afforded him for exercising his cruelty ajad 
extenaing his power. He occupied with ^rrisons the districts of 
Magnesia and rhtblotis. In Melibcea and Scotussa he perpetrated 
frightful massacres. The citizens in each of these were summoned U> 
a general assembly, to answer some com^aints which he had against 
them : he then surrounded them with his guards, who speared them 
all, and cast their bodies into the town-moat. The cities were givea 
up to plunder, and the women and children sold for slaves.' 

In the year b.c. 36^ the Thebans were again solicited to chastise 
the tyrant, and they determined to send seven thousand men under 

(1) He had been deposed from his office of Boeetareh, on » chsifge of hsrlnf shown, 
undue fltvour to the jLacedsmonfans in the last Peloponnesian campidgn, hy net 
pushing the advantage whidi he had gained in the battle at the lathmus. Dm- 
dorus, XV. 72. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 71. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Pelepid. 101. Pausaniaa, ix. If;, 
who represents Alexander to have Md an ambush f6r the Thebans, soon after Hmf 
had passed Thermopyla. He states also, that Alexander released Pelopldaa en tU» 
first expedition. 

(8) The Athenians advised that eertaih suceours, which Dion jsius had sent ttar 
year to Peloponnesus, should be carried into Thessaly, to oppose the Thebans. Bnt 
the Laeedsemonians said they were wanted in Laconia. Xenophon, Hellea. tU. e. 1, 
t. 28. Alexander, 1^^ his imprisonment of Pelopidaa, and liberal promisee to tta 
Athenians, was in high favour among ^em at tbis time. Demosthenes, oontr. 
Aristoc. 660. 

(4) Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 29. Diodorus, xv. 75, puU ^e libexatimi d Pel» 
pidas a year later, and says nothing of Epaminondas* 

(5) Diodorut, xv. 76. Pausanias, vL 5» 
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.Ibe command of Pelopidas. It so happened, before the Theban 
tvpops set out, there was an eclipse of tne sun, an event whicli was 
'49|isidered an unlucky omen among the Greeks. The expedition was 
Mttponed : but Pelopidas with a small band of volunteers proceeded 
-f^ X^arsalus, and putting himself at the head of his Thessalian con* 
Ibderates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an army double his 
Itjrwn number. They fought at Gposcephalse, and Alexander was 
dcleated ; but unfortunately Pelopidas, pressing rashly forward and 
^(kallenging the tyrant to personal combat, was overpowered by nuro- 
%GrS and slain. He was honoured with a splendid funeral by the 
The^salians, who requested as a special favour of the Thebans, that 
tip might be buried in their country.* The war was vigorously 
tMroaecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated Alexander 
In a second and more decisive battle, and constrained him to accept 
a peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw his garrisons from 
Ma^piesia and Phthiotis, confine himself to his hereditary dominion of 
IPhersd, and also become a subject ally of Thebes. Troops both of 
Alexander and the independent Thessalians served under lEpaminon* 
das in the campaign of Mantinea.' 

Peace with Thebes had severed Alexander from the alliance of 
Athens; and he turned his attention to the equipment of a navy, 
etilefly with a view to enrich himself by piracy. Pagasss, the port of 
Pherss, was conveniently situated for an outlet into the .^Igean sea, 
and the small islands off the coast of Thessaly, then belonging to 
Athens, were exposed to his attack. In the year b.c. 361 he took 
the ialaiid of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The next 
jear he took or pillaged several other of the Cyclad isles, and made 
a descent on Peparethus; he even defeated an Athenian fleet, cap. 
tared six vessels and a large number of prisoners, and then suddenly 
saOed into the Piraeus, landed on the quay, and carried off considerable 
nhxnder. Hie Athenians were so incensed with their commander 
tjeoBthenes, for his negligence in permitting such disasters, that they 
seoteneed him to death.' 

We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of 
whiel) could not easily be explained without first presenting before 
the reader a general view of Grecian affairs, and of the relation 

) Pelopidas was as able an officer, as Epaminondas was a general. The Tictory 
at I^euctrm was as much owing to his prompt and timely charge with the Sacred 
Bmd, aa t» the main design of the battle by his colleague. In other respects, Pelo- 
pidaa was one of the best characters of antiquity; a true patriot, brave, generous, 
nuaeifisb. These qualities were perhaps not sufficiently tempered with prudence. 
His rashness in battle (for which Plutarch blames him) cost him his lif^. He is 
comparad by the biographer with Marcellus, who owed his death to a similar and 
%tm excusable want of caution. Compare Polybius, viii. 1. Diodorus, xv. 81. 

(t) Diodorus, XT. 80, 85. Xenophon, Hellen. vU. c. 5, s. 4. Plutarch, in Yit. 
JWa|rid.9S. 

<8) Wodoms, XV. 95. Demosthenes, contr.PoIyd. 1207. De Coron. Trieraroh. 1230. 
Polysnus, Strateg. vi. 2. I have already noticed the proceeding!* against some of 
t)M Tlieranitaa, who delegated their command on this occasion. Vol. i. appendix v. 
p. JOS. 
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in whicli the various parties stood to each other at the time wbtt. 
the war broke out 

After the general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
the Tbebans found that their influence among the Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to tibe 
seventy of their proceedings against the Boeotian cities, which 
offended the feelings of the Greeks, partly to the fears and iealoaaies 
of the independent states. Theban headship was a thing whieh they 
had not been accustomed to, and which they could hardly reconcile 
to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism.^ Accordingly, though alliance 
of the most friendly kind subsisted between the Thebans and the 
Argives, Megalopolitans, and Messenians, the last of whom owed ihtix 
very existence as a nation to Epaminondas, the Thebans ooold no 
longer sway the counsels of these confederates, so as to make them I 
subservient to ambitious views of their own. In the north, they 
were in friendly connexion with the Locrians and Thessalians ; while 
towards the Phocians they had entertained feelings of anger and 
hostib'ty, ever since that people had refused to join them in their last 
expedition to Peloponnesus. But the principal check to the am- 
bition of Thebes was Athens, who by her maritime situation and 
resources was secure against attack, and could offer protectioii to 
her weaker neighbours against Theban encroachment. £paminoDdas 
had seen, that his country would never retain her ascendency in 
Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime affairs, and strove to I 
compete with Athens for the dominion of the sea. The year belbre 
his aeath he made an exciting speech before the people, encouraging 
them to aim at naval supremacy, and boldly declarii^ that the fro- 
pylsea of the Athenian Acropolis should be transferrea to the Gadaeai 
A decree was passed at his suggestion for the construction of an I 
arsenal and a hundred vessels of war ; and Epaminondas was actmdly 
sent with an armament to the .£giBan and the Propontis, to excite 
revolt among the Athenian allies. He succeeded so far as to drive 
an Athenian squadron from the sea, and obtain promises of alliance 
from Chios, Rhodes, and Bysantium, the same states which, a few 
years later, took the lead in the Social War against Athens.* These 
naval projects however died with Epanunondas; nor indeed was 
'I'hebes favourably situated for becoming a maritime power, unless 
she had possession of Euboea. Here again was a fruitful subject of 
contention with Athens, to whom the dominion, or at least the 
friendship, of Eubiea was of immense iihportance in more than one 
point of view. The people of that island had most of them joined 
the Attic and Theban confederacy against Sparta, with the exception 

' (1) Diodorus, xt. 60, repretenta Jason at asserting, efi/Scuawc tmp wpmrtimm um 
ii^iovt tlvat. Couipaie Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. Isocrates, De Pace, 162. ifi 
PhUipp. 93. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 78, 79; who asserts that, if Epaminondas had llTod long«r, the 
Thebans would undoubtedly have acquired the empire of the sea. Cotaiamf 
jEschines, De Pals. Leg. 42. Isocrates, Philipp. 95. 
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oTtlfe Orites, who resisted all the efforts of Chabrias to make himself 
Boaatec of their city.* When Athens went over to Sparta, the The- 
tei interest seems to have prevailed in the island ; for Eubceans are 
itumbered amon^ the troops that followed Epaminondas to Pelopon- 
nesus. Euboea itself, however, was ranch divided. Tyrants sprang 
«p in some of the cities, who were ready to side with either Athens 
or Thebes, according as it suited their views. Such were Mnesarchus 
of Chalcis wad Themison of Eretria.' The latter had in the year 
B.C. 366 inflicted a great blow upon Athens, by causing her to lose 
Otopus. He assist^ some exiles, sallying from Euboea to get pos- 
session of it; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its 
recovery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which 
the. Thebans were to hold the city in trust, uptil the claims of the 
.oantending parties could be decided. Instead of this ever beinff done, 
the Thebans, not liking to part with a place so desirable for the 
command of Eubcea, kept it in their own nands, nor was it restored 
tven at the general peace.3 

In the year b.c. 358 or 357, Eubcea was the scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Athenians and Thebans. It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in which the aid of 

gebes was invoked against the despots Mnesarchus and Themison. 
. e Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their supre- 
nmcy in Eubcea, sent over a large force; while their opponents 
^hed for succour to the Athenians. At this time hardly a city in 
KuMEa was connected with the Athenians, except Oreus perhaps, 
Hldch the Spartan alliance may have brought over to them. A good 
opportunity now presented itself to recover their power in the island. 
&m they hesitated, either doubting their chance of success, or sus- 
pecting the sincerity of the parties who invited them : a debate was 
neld 00. the question, when Timotheus starting up made that forcible 
uq^eal to his countrymeA, which is related by Demosthenes in the 
0mio4 on the Chersonese— "Are you deliberating what to do, when 
ypufaave the Thebans in the island? Will you not cover the sea 
with galleys ? Will you not rush to the I^neus immediately and 
kunch your ships P " — ^The people, roused by this language, voted 
inur on the instant ; and such was their zeal, aided by the patriotism 
of manv wealthy citizens who volunteered to serve the office of 
^trierarcii, (among them Demosthenes himself,) that the whole arma- 
ment was equipped and sent off within five days. The campaign 
lasted about a month, durine which there was no decisive action, but 
a great deal of fighting ana much loss of life on both sides. The 
general result was to the advantage of the Athenians, who forced 
their adversaries into a convention, by which they agreed to evacuate 
the island ; and having freed it from the presence of the Theban 

(1) Diodorus, XV. 80. (2) Machines, contr. Ctesiph. 65. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider : and com- 
pare the Oratiaa for the Megalopolitans, vol i. p. 210, not« i . 
VOL. U. S 
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aroiy, and withdrawing themselves from farther interference " 
regarded as benefactors, and honoured with a golden crown. TbB 
Euboean cities, left to their own domestic governments, were re- 
annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and severed entirely from the 
dominion of Thebes.* 

Such was the position of affairs, when the Thebans in an evii hsns 
for Grecian liberty determined on taking a step, by which, while t^i^ 
gratified their revengeful feelings a^inst their enemies, they hoped 
possibly to exalt themselves at their expense. This was to invoke 
upon them the sentence of an Amphictyonic assembly. It was a 
long time since the Amphictyons had taken any active part in 
Grecian politics. Their periodical meetings had been regulaiiy hM 
as usual, in the spring ait Delphi, in the autumn at Thermopyls; bt& 
their attention had been conmied wholly to religious ceremonies and 
}ocal business, without meddling in the more momentous questiont 
of war and peace or other international concerns. The Theoans, on 
friendly terms with the majority of the Amphictyonic tribes, deemed 
it a good opportunity to revive the dormant functions of the coon- 
cil, and make it a political engine for their own purposes. This, under 
existing circumstances, miffht afford an easier and cheaper means ni 
accomplishing their ends than either war or diplomacy. AcocNrdingty 
they preferred a complaint against the Lacedsemonians for their pep* 
fidious seizure of the Cadmea, and induced the Amphictyons to 
impose on them a fine of five hundred talents. The exact time when 
this sentence was passed does not appear, but it was probably BO(m 
after the battle of Mantinea.^ The fine not having been paid wm 
doubled ; but the LacedsBmonians took no notice either of ox» 8«n* 
tence.or the other. In the year B.C. 357 or 356, the Thebans preferred 
a charge against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the 
Cirrhsean plain, which had been condemned to lie waste ever sinoft 
the first Sacred War. It is probable enough, that both the Phocians and 
the Amphissian Locrians had committed trespasses upon this land, 
tilling or enclosing from the waste portions which were of no vakie 
either to the temple or to the Pythian festival; and it might be 
these very encroachments which formed the debateable land of 
which Pausanias speaks.^ None but those in the neighbourhood 
would care really about the matter ; but it made a good pretext foJf 
complaint against people who were obnoxious on other grounds, and 
with such view was eagerly taken up by the Thebans, and perhf^ 
the Thessalians. A decree passed against the Phocians, condemning 
them to a fine of many talents ; which not being paid, the Hiero- 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 7. ^schines, contr. Ctesiph. 65, 67. Demosthenes, De Cher- 
son. 108; Fro. Megalopol. 205; De Coron. 259; Contr. Mid. 666, 570; Contr. Andiot 
697, 616; Contr. Timocr. 756. 

(2) Where Diodorus (xvi. 23) narrates the charges preferred against the Lfteeds- 
monians and the Phocians, he is speaking of past events, not referable to the yew 
with which he prefaces the chapter. The narrative of the current year comin^iOQt 
irith the acts of Philomelas. (8) Pausanias, iiL 9, 
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mnemons brought the case again before the council, and demanded 
indgment against them for their contumacy; stating that there were 
ethers too whose penalties ought to be enforced, to wit, the Lace- 
dttnuMiians, and that the defaulters merited public execration. 
Judgment was passed, that the land of the Phocians should be con- 
fieerated to ApoUo.^ Diodorus, who always takes what he considered 
iht religious view of the question, says that the sentence of the 
Ampfaictyons was greatly ajnproved by the Greeks. He seems to for^t 
tkat the Thebans, for having razed to the ^und Plateea, Thespise, 
andOrchomenus, were equally liable to Amphictyonic censure; and also 
that the motives of the parties concemea in these proceedings were 
Bot the purest in the world. In asserting that thev were generally 
sanctioned by public opinion, he most Ekely confounds the time 
irhea the sentence was passed with a subsequent period, when the 
proceedings of the Phocians at Delphi excited disapprobation even 
amcMiff those who were not well inclined to their enemies.' 

While this sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were in 
alarm lest it should be immediately put in force, Philomelus, a native 
of Jjedon, and a man of high reputation among his countrymen, 
addressed them in a tone of encouragement, urging that it was 
impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and that to 
idiow their land to be taken as forfeit would not only be cowardice on 
their part, but absolute and certain ruin. He showed the iDJustice 
of tiie sentence, and its disproportion to the alleged crime ; and then 
advised them to procure its reversal, which they might easily do, if 
tli^ would assert their ancient title to the possession of Delphi and 
the jMresidenoy of the oracle ; in support of which he cited the well- 
known lines from the catalogue of the ships in Homer.' If they 
imild only make him their general with full powers, he offered to 
guarantee their success.^ 

The Phocians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomelus to be 
their general, and invested him with absolute powers!* He proceeded 

fl) Diodorus, xvi. 23, 29. Justin, viii. 1, states the charge against the Phocians 
tOi iiare been, that they had ravaged the Boeotian territory. If this he well founded, 
H must have referred to the part they took in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom* 
hrotus ; and this would lead us to suppose, that the charge was preferred soon after 
tHeliottle of Leuctra; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a later period, after 
th0 Phocians had been admiUed to the Theban alliance. But this was hardly tho 
kind of offence to be a fit subject for Amphictyonic cognisance. I could rather believe 
tbm story cited firom Duris bv Athenseus (xiii. 560), that an outrage committed by 
SMoePhocian upon a Theban ladj was the cause of the war. Pausanias (z. 2) says he 
has not been able to discover, whether the fine was imposed on the Phocians for any reid 
offbnce, or whether it was owing to the malice of their old enemies, the Thessalians. 

<2) Demosthenes (De Coron. 231) intimates distinctly, that the Athenians, though 
they wished well to the Phocians in the war, disapproved of their proceedings, by 
which he refers to their seizure of Delphi and its treasures. 

(9) Airap ^Krj«i¥ Xx46iot Kal 'Eirio-rpo^or ^pxof> 

OV Kv%dpnroov ixov Tlv$&vd rt nerptieaaav. 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. 23. Pausanias, x. 2. 

(5> The Phodan generals were civil as well as military despots, during the period 
of tb^ eomnumd, and are designated as rvpawoi, dwaaraL Pausanias, iii. 10 ; iv. &. 
JEscbinet, De Fals. Leg. 45, 46. Athenseus, xiii. 605. Polysnus, Strateg. ▼. 4A. 

s2 
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immediately to Sparta, and revealed his plans in confidence to 'Kisf 
Archidamus ; saying, that it was the interest of Sparta no less thaft 
of his own country, to rescind the illegal decrees of the Amphic? 
^ons ; that he had determined to seize npon Delphi for that purpose, 
and the Spartans ou^ht to make common cause with him. Axchi- 
damus approved of his resolution; and declared that, although he 
could not openlv cooperate with him for the present, he would render 
him secretly all the assistance in his power. He supplied him for 
immediate exigencies with a loan of fifteen talents ana some merce- 
nary troops.^ 

HTheopompus is to be believed, the Spartan king was induced 
to espouse the Phooian cause by bribes given to himself and his queen, 
Deimcha; and a similar charge was made against the Ephors and 
senate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity of Spartan and 
Phocian interests, are sufficient of themselves to account for the 
side which they chose; though it is likely enough that some of the 
Delphic money was afterwards distributed at Sparta, as it was 
among the influential men of other states.' 

The subsidy furnished by Archidamus, together with an equal sum 
advanced out of his own private purse, enabled the Phocian general to 
raise a considerable body of mercenaries. With these and a thou- 
sand Phocian targeteers he marched suddenly upon Delphi, and took 
possession of the temple ; the Thracids^y one of the five families con- 
nected with the oracle, who attempted to oppose him, he put to death, 
and confiscated their property ; then, seeing that this had excited 
general alarm, he assured tne Delphians, that, if they would keep quiet, 
they had nothing to fear.* The news was however quickly carried 
round. The nearest neijghbours were the Amphissian Locrians, who 
no sooner heaid of the seizure of Delphi, than they marched against the 
aggressor. A battle took place in the outskirts of the city ; and the 
Locrians, after losing a large number of men, were put to flight. Philo- 
melus, emboldened by his victory, effaced the pillars on which the Am- 
phictjonic decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every record of them ; 
at the same time he gave out, that he had no intention of plundering 
the temple or committing any illegal outrage ; his object was only to 
rescind an unjust sentence against his countrymen, and to assert 
their ancient right to be the administrators and guardians of the 
sanctuary.* 

The intelligence having reached Thebes, an assembly of the people 

(1) Diodoras, xvi. 24. 

(2) Pautanias, iiL 10; iv. 5. Philomelus was not in a condition to giye bribes at 
this time. Whether he made promises, is another question. It is impossible to 
know for certain, either what the origbial intentions of Philomelus were, or how fai 
he opened his mind to the Spartan king. After the spoliation of the temple had 
actually occurred, it was natiiral that all kinds of reports should be circulated. 

(S) Pausanias (iii. 10) mentions a story, that the Delphians were saved tcowr a 

Sneral massacre, and the women and children Arom slavery, by the intercession of 
rchidamus. (4) Diodorus zvi. 24. 
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iras held, and a resolution passed to take arms in tiie sacred cause.' 
While tiiey were yet considering in what way they should proceed to 
punish the offenders, Philomelus was busy fortifying Delphi with 
a wall, and making a general le?y among all the Phocians who were fit 
I6r military service. He gathered round him fresh bodies of merce- 
naries, by promising half as much again as the usual pay; and boldly 
pitching his camp before the city, appeared to bid defiance to his 
enemies. The number of his troops (reckoning only the regular in- 
fantry) was about five thousand. Seeing the advantage of bringing 
them speedily to action and striking a blow before all his enemies were 
united, and with the further object of enriching himself by plunder, be 
invaded and ravaged the country of the Amphissian Locrians. In an 
i^tack upon a strong fortress he received a check, and afterwards in 
a skirmish with the liocrians lost twenty of his men. Having applied 
by a herald for permission to bury them, he was refused, the Locrians 
answering, that it was the universal custom of the Greeks to cast 
away without sepulture the bodies of men guilty of sacrilege. In a 
subsequent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of the field, and 
the Locrians, being compelled to ask permission to burr their own 
dead, were glad to make an exchan^. Philomelus, not able to bring 
the enemy to a general battle, continued for some time to ravage the 
country, and then returned home laden with spoil.' 

His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of the oracle for 
his cause. He commanded the priestess to deliver her prophecy from 
ike tripod according to ancient custom. She demurrea at first, say- 
ing that he sought to violate the ancient custom; but on his threaten- 
ing her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawful 
Ibr him to do what he pleased. This response, which he declared to 
be t>eriectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to 
public view in the city of Delphi; he called an assembly for the 
special purpose of announcing it, and congratulated his friends on the 
encouragement which Apollo had given them. A slight thing which 
hapi>enea about the same time was hailed as a favourable omen. An 
eagle, flying over the altar, snatched up some of the tame doves that 
were kept in the temple;* which was interpreted as a sign, that 
Philomelus would be the master of Delphi. Elated now witti hope, 
yet impressed with the necessity of conciliating the Greeks, and 
averting the suspicion which some of his acts were likely to inspire, 
he despatched select envoys to the principal cities of Greece, not ex- 
cepting even Thebes, to justify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, that, while he asserted the claims of his country to the 

(1) Diodorus (xyL 25) says, wapaxpnua crpanmrat l(^ire/u^av. But of the desti- 
nation or proceedings of these troops we hearnothing farther. The Thebans were 
not yet decided as to th^ course of action, and perhaps recalled the troops whom 
in the first burst of anger they had sent out. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 25. 

(3) Such- an occurrence was likely enough. The number of birds that flocked round 
the temple is noticed in Euripides, Ion. 106, 171. 
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guardianship of the Delphic temple, he had no design to plunder ft 
of its treasures ; that he was willing to render an acconnt of tke£ 
to all the Greeks ; and that any who chose might come and examinlfi 
the sacred offerings, to see that their weight and number were correct.*^ 
To those people who had ancient feuds with his countrymen, he urged 
the injustice of making war upon a false pretext, to gratify private 
enmitv; praying that, if they would not assist him, they would at 
least be neutral. At Thebes and in Locris these remonstrances pro- 
duced no effect, but were answered by a declaration of war. AthenSi 
Sparta, and some other cities concluded alliance with the Phocians, 
and gave them promises of assistance.* Such were the events of the 
first year of the war, B. c. 355. 

To meet the exij^ncies of the ensuing campaign, Fhilomelus made 
new levies of soldiers, and to provide pay for tnem, exacted heav^ 
contributions from the wealthy citizens of Delphi. Collecting att 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing Skow 
of strength ; but if he hoped to deter his enemies from attackin^f 
him, he was quickly disapptointed. The Locrians, eager to revenge 
their former defeat, without waiting for any auxiliaries, advanced 
aeainst him, and ^ve battle at the- Phsedriad cliffs near Del[^ 
Pnilomelus was a^in victorious, killing great numbers of the enemy^ 
and taking a multitude of prisoners : tiie Locrians, seeing that tfaHcy 
were not a match for the Pnocians by themselves, sent to Thebes id 
succour. We have no explanation why the Thebans did not at an 
earlier period enter actively into the war; but in this as in othdsr 
parts ot their conduct we perceive a want of that vigorous enerffY^ 
which they displayed in the time of Epaminoudas. It is possiom 
that they delayea commencing hostilities till Pbilomelus had pot 
himself more completely in the wrong; and they were anxious td 
procure a solemn vote of the Amphictyons, appointing them to ctm* 
duct a holy war as champions of the god. Witn such view apparently^ 
and to counteract the efforts of the JPhocian agents, they despatched 
embassies to the various Amphictyonic states, calling upon tnem to 

(1) Orote, in his History of Greece, xi. 350, has the following note npon the stkV 
ject of these treasures : — " In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelas^ 
that he would exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all the 
valuable property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of artiolea, til* 
reader wUl find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic inscriptions, No. 137— 
142, vol. i. of BoecUi's Corpus Inscrlpt. Graecarum, with Boeckh^s valuable com^ 
mentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and silver donatives, -pt^^ 
served in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers of the goddess amnuiU^ 
appointed to their successors at the end of the year, firom one Panathenaie festival 
to the next. The weight of each article is formally recorded, and the new artid^ 
received each year {iwirtta) are specified. Where an article is transferred withMK 
being weighed i&araOixev)^ the fact is noticed. That the precious donatives in tti» 
Delphian temple also were carefully weighed, we may judge f^om the statement of 
Herodotus, that the golden lion dedicated by Croesus had lost a flraction of its weigM 
in the conflagration of the bui\ding. (Herodot. i. 50.)" Compare the note in tte 
same volume, p. 354. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 27. Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. 360) reads to the jury the arti- 
cles oltreaty between the Athenians and Phocians. 
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unite in 'the cause of religion against the Pkocians. The majority 
complied, including the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, FerrhsBoians, 
Ipignetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phtbiots, and JSnianians; while 
Athens, Lacedsmon, and some other states of Peloponnesus, adhered 
to the Phocian cause. It may be inferred from the words of Diodorus, 
th«t a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of Amphic- 
tyons (which must have been held at Thermopylffi) ; and severe 
sentences were passed not only upon the whole Phocian people, as 
impious and sacrile^ous criminals, but specially upon Philomelus 
and the most promment leaders of his party, who were condemned 
to heavy fines. It does not appear, however, that the Thebans were 
chosen to command the united force of the league, nor that any 
plan was agreed upon for carrying on the war with effect.^ 

The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelus for 
preparation. Seeing the necessity of greatly augmenting his num- 
oers, and of providing pay for them by extraordinary means, he now 
(menly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and giving notice 
that the pay of his soldiers would be half as much again as before, 
he invited the mercenaries, with whom Greece then aboimded, to 
enlist under his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub- 
licly known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of despe- 
rate fortune and character, flocked from all quarters to his camp, 
eager to share in the plunder that was promised them. Finding 
himself at the head ol a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy's attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 
he met the native troops joined by a small detachment of the 
BcDotians; and having defeated them in a cavalry action, fell suddenly 
npon a body of six thousand Thessalians advancing from the north, 
and defeated them separately on a cliff (forming one of the Locrian 
range of hills) called Argolas. But now the main army of the 
Bceotians, thirteen thousand strong, advanced into Locris, and pitch- 
ing their camp o{)posite to the Phocian general, offered him battle. 
PJEilomelus was reinforced by fifteen hundred Achssans ; yet, as his 
whole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he thought it more 

Slent to decline a general engagement. The foraging parties 
ever met in frequent skirmishes; and the Boeotians, havmg taken 
some prisoners, caused them to be led out in front of the camp and 
executed as malefactors, declaring that such was the judgment pro- 
ncMmoed on them by the Amphictyons. The soldiers of Philomelus, 
OBaged at this savage conduct, insisted that he should retaliate; and 
exoung themselves to take alive as many as they possibly could of 
the enemv, they soon put him in a condition to do so. Philomelus 
without hesitation put all his prisoners to death. This led to a 
Butoal abandonment of a barbarous practice, which was not sane- 
tkmed by the general usages of Grecian warfare. While the armies 

(1) Diodoruf, xtL 28, 29, 82. 
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remained in this position, no action oconrred worthy of notice; tad 
at length Philomelns found it necessary to retreat into hi^ own 
country. He was followed by the enemy, whom he drew into the 
mountainous and woody regions of Parnassus, hoping to ofataia. 
advantage over them by his &tter knowledge of the locality. After 
some marching and counter-marching, he was surprised by Urn 
Boeotians near the city of Neon, and compelled to fight a batde with 
one division of bis forces against greatly superior numbers. Herii 
his troops were totally routed ; he himself fighting bravely to tbe 
last was driven to the edge of a precipice, from which, rather thaa 
be taken alive, he threw himself neadlong down, and met the very 
death to which sacrile^ous criminals were doomed by Hellenic law; 
a sign, as Diodorus thinks, that the vengeance of the gods had OT«r» 
taken him. Onomarchus, his brother, succeeding to the command, 
rallied the fugitives, and led them back to Delphi.*^ 

It might have been expected, that the Thebans would have followed 
up their victory, by marching instantly to the holy city, scattering 
the remnant of their vanquished foes, and rescuing the temple from 
further pillage. Instead of this, they relieved the beaten Phocians 
from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating themselves 
into BoBotia. The explanation which Diodorus gives of their con* 
duct is, that they considered the main objects of the war were ae» 
complished by the death of Philomelns ; that the Phocians, seeiog 
him, the author of their calamities, to have been signally punished 
by gods and men, would repent of their foUy and turn to wises 
counsels. If this were so, it is one among many proofs, that the 
Thebans had among them at that time no able adviser. I am mose 
disposed however to take Thirlwall's view, that the retreat of the 
Thebans was owin^ to strategic causes, the vicUwj of Neon iiot 
having been so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
much less to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The proceedings in that city after the battle show what imjportan^ 
results might have been accomplished by the rapid advance of a vio- 
torious army. Among the national troops and counsellors o[ tine 
Phocians there was a moderate party, who were desirous of peaa^ 
dreading the consequences of opposition to so krge a body of the 
Greeks, and seeing now feebly they had been supported by thdr pro> 
fessed allies. Some had religious scruples, and were shodLed at« 
state of thinjB;8, under which they were as a nation excommunicated 
from Hellenic society and brotherhood : others were j^ous of Uie 
despotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with the lioea- 
tiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarchus, on the other haa^ 
felt that the only chance of honour and distinction for himself and 
his family lay in the continuance of the war; his very safety depended 
upon it, as he was personally implicated in the charges preferred \^ 

(1) Diodorus, xvi 30, 81. Pausanias, x. 2. The death of Philomelns occusred 
B. c. 354. 
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f he AiB{)luciyons, and sentenced by ihem to the penalties of sacrilege. 
On bis side were tbe more bold and UDScnipaloas part of the Phocians, 
and the whole body of mercenaries, who saw their advantage in the 
prospect of pay and plunder. An assembly or oooncil of war was 
coarened, and Onomarcbos in a powerfol aiid well-prepared ^peech 
urged the necessity of resisting tbe enemy, and persevering in tbe 
mmj course b^un by Pbilomelos. His eloquence, backea by tbe 
s»>port of the arm^r, carried the day; and he was elected to M the 
office of general with the same absolute powers which had been 
conferred upon his predecessor. His first care was, to fill up the 
pbces of the soldiers who had fallen in battle, to make new levies of 
mercenaries, and provide himself with an immense quantity of arms 
and military stores. The work of spoliation was how commenced 
oa a luger scale than before. Whatever donatives of brass and iron 
manufacture he found in the temple, he converted into arms ; the 
gold and silver he melted down ibr coinage, employing it not only 
mr the maintenance of his own troops, hut for distribution among 
the leading statesmen of Athens, Sparta, and other cities in alliance 
vith him. Experience had shown that little was to be expected from 
the vduntarr exertions of these allies, occupied as they were by 
their own affiurs, or distracted by their own troubles. It was neces- 
sary to stimulate their seal hj some extraordinary means, and gold 
was profusely lavished for this purpose. But Onomarchus did not 
stop here. He employed the ample means of corruption which he 
had at his command to purchase peace from his enemies ; some of 
whom he gained over to nis side, others he persuaded to be neutral. 
Among these were the Thessaliai^^ 

The feelings of pious men were further outraged, by seeing the 
riehes of the temple not only applied to purposes of war and adminisr 
tration, but lavished on amusement and vanity. Onomarchus was 
vicious in his pleasures. Precious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken from 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the necks or encircle the brows of 
Ins mistresses and favourites. Philomelus had occasionally been 
fienerous in this way at the expense of the god ; yet there were 
Dounds to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor dis- 
regarded. Philomelus had been mild in liis domestic government, 
SBd gained a well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure the 
mcession to his brother. ^ Onomarchus, irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposition, seized the principal Phocians who had either 
nsisted his election, or whom he consiaered to be forming a party 
against him in the state, and condemned them to lose their lives and 
property. With all this, he was not free from the superstition of the 



age. He was encouraged by a dream, in which a colossal statue, one 
oif the ornaments of the temple, seemed to grow under his hands in 
(1) Diodcrat, xtL 83, SS, 57. Atheiunu, zii. fiSS. Ai to the bribeiy at Spaita, 
ieewte,p.260. 
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height and bulk; which portended, as he thought, an increase 'd 
glorf under his own generalship; whereas, in the historian's view^ it 
signified that he would be an instrument for increasing the penaltaet 
to which his oouotrymen were doomed.^ 

Having now raised by his exertions a numerous and well-appointed 
army, he lost no time in making the best use of it. The Amphissum 
Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated from their confix 
derates, had no resource but in submission. Entering the temtoty 
of the Dorians, who were equally remote from all assistance, he 
ravaged and plundered it with impunity. He overran Epicnemidiaii 
Locris, taking and occupying with a garrison the city of Thronitm^ 
the inhabitants of which he sold into slavery. 

Whether it was at this time, as Qtote thinks, or a little later that 
he took Nic»a and Alponus, is not clear. Certain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the pass of ThermopylflB, the access 
to which those fortresses. commanded. Erom the hills of C^emia 
he descended into Boeotia, approaching the north-western baiik of 
the Lake Copais, where stood the ruins of Orchomenus, once the 
first of Bceotiaii cities. It had been destroyed by the Theba&s, 
who cherished a bitter hatred agauBt the city for having sided with 
Lacedsmon, and after the battle of Leuctra were only restrained 
from wreaking their vengeance upon it by the entreaties of Epa- 
minondas ; but in the year b. a 364, having discovered a oon^)^ 
racy of the Orchomenian knights and certain of their own exiles to 
overthrow the government, they seized the occasion, during the ab* 
sence of Epaminondas, to pumsn the crime of a few citizens by the 
extirpation of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold bloo^ 
selling the women and children for slaves.' Onomarchus toot 
possession of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortress 
and sallying place against the enemy. There may have been a village 
population m Orchomenus at this time; but there is no doubt that he 
left a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications; for it continued 
to be occupied by the Phocians till the end of the war. He next kid 
siejge to Chseronea; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and his army 
being weakened by the garrisons which he had detached, he was driven 
with some loss from the walls of that city, and returned into Phocb.* 

The inaction of the Thebans at this period is attributable to 
several causes ; chiefly to the disunion sown among their allies by 
the craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had 
over them in recruitinff his military resources. They had vainW 
imagined that they could maintain an army at their own cost, which 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage of 
Delphi, and they had found their mistake.^ The want of moncT^ 

(1) Diodoras, xn. S3, 64. AthenaeuB, xiii. 605. 

(2) Diodoras, xv. 57, 79. Pausanias, ix. 15. Demosthenes, contr. Leptin. 480. 

(3) Diodoras, xvi. 38. Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 387. JEscfaines, De Fall. 
Leg. 45. Grote's History of Greece, xL 860. (4) Isocrates, PhiUpp. 99, 
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now ooMi^etied them to send five thousand men under Pammenes to 
assist the aatrap Artabazas, who had revolted against the Persian 
Idog.^ But such a number could ill be spared from a war, in whieli 
they had to contend against a power growing ererj day more for^ 
mimble. Onbmarchus, in the year B.C. 353, commanded the largest 
sUmcUng army in Greece, and was seemingly supported by the 
stciMigest alliances. There was but one man able to cope with him« 
and inat was Philip of Macedon; with whom a series of events^ 
wiiicb must now be adverted to, brought him into conflict. 

Alexander of Phers, after a reign of eleven years, in which he had 
shown some vigoar and aptitude for command, mingled with tho 
most inhuman and savage ferocity, was murdered in his bed by 
the contrivMice of his wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
tmd Xjrcophron.' Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly with his brotheri^ 
was raisea to the supreme power, and having delivered their country 
from an odious tyrant, they were at first highly popular, but in coursa 
of timei as they became despK)tic, and rested their support upon 
the mercenarv troops, they excited an opposition, which could only 
be ]^t down dv measures of violence. Tisiphonus survived but a few 
Yean» and at the time to which we are drawing attention Lycophron 
had the sole sway. When Onomarchus opened his negotiations in 
Thessaly, Lycophron joined alliance with him. Common sympathies 
attraetea these two potentates to each other; and it is likely enough 
that the:f entered into a compact for mutual support jn their schemes 
of ambition. Lycophron recommenced that system of encroachment 
iq»on the Thessalian body, which had caused them in Alexander's 
refign to invite foreign assistance. - The exact time when dissensions 
hioMLe out between them and the ruler of Phers cannot, in the absence 
oi historical information, be clearly ascertained. There is evidence 
to warrant the conjecture, that he had enlarged his dominions at 
their ^cpense, and got possession of some of their fortresses, as early 
as the year 355 B.C., and that the Thessalians were then in a 
(^stressed and impoverished condition : but it does not appear that 
a&j foreign aid was called in before the year 353 B. c. It was then 
useless to apnly to Thebes, cut off as she was from communication 
with the nortn, and scarcely able to defend herself at home. The 
Alenads therefore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still 
carrying on war against Athens and her dependencies, had advanced to 
besiege Methone, the last remaining possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast.'' 

(1) IModorus, XTl. 84. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vL o. 4. f s. 85—37. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 85. Dlodoruf , 
xri. 14. The romantic incidents of this miirder are ftuniliar to most readers— how 
Tbebe removed tho fierce dog that usually guarded the chambei^how she laid wool 
upon the stairs » that the steps of her brothers might not be heard— how, when they 
hesitated at the last moment, she threatened them with discovery, if they did not mount 
the staireas*— and how she herself held the bolt of the door, while they completed 
the muxderous task. Plutarch mentions the third hrother.Pitholaus.as joining in it. 

(3) Isocntes, De Pace, 183. Diodorui. xvi. 14, 34, 35. Thirlwall (History of 
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Methone fell after a loi^ siege : and Philip, at the inTitatioii io 
the Aieoads, mardied into Thessaly. The ooune of his op^mlkiBs 
is not clear. It ia probable tiiat one of the earliest was against Pagasn, 
which he would be anxioos to take before the Athenians oonld send 
relief to it by sea. Thejr did send a fleet, which, as usual, arrived 
Coo late, and Pagasn fell into his hands.^ Lyoophron meanwhile^had 
applied for succour to the Phocian general, who sent seTon thousand 
men under the command of his brotner Phayllus ; but he was besten 
by Philip, and driven back from Thessaly; upon which OnomardiuS) 
seeing the great importance of repelling so dangerous an adversary, 
mustered all his forces together, and hastened in person to the sdene 
of action. Twice did these two generals, the ablest then in Greece, 
encounter each other in battle ; and twice was Philip worsted, hi 
the first engagement Onomarchus, not trusting entirely to superior 
numbers, resorted to a stratagem difficult and dangerous to prao^ 
except with experienced troops. He had occupied some rising eronBd 
under a semicircular ridge ot hills. On the nigh cliffs wbicn flanked 
him on either side he placed a heap of loose ro^ and a body of men 
in concealment, then descended mto the plain to meet the enony. 
They instantly attacked him, the light troops discharginjg their mis* 
siles, and he by a pretended flight drew them after him into the 
concavity of the hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuoo^ 
forward, their progress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses A 
rock hurled down among them from the cliffs: at that moment 
Onomarchus gave the signal, and the Phocians charging their dis« 
ordered ranks drove them back with slaughter to their camp. In ^m 
midst of the flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, but oecdly 
observed to those about him, that he was retiring like a battcskig 
ram, only to be more terrible in the reaction.' Notwithstanding this 
vaunt, he was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that 
he escaped with some difficultrf from the field, his soldiers desertuig 

Oreece, v. 280, note 2) rightly considers that Diodoras, in the first of the above-cited 
chapters, is only giving a general view of the course of events in Thessaly, and not 
•peaking of any interference by Philip soon after Alexander's death. 

(1) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. II. Philipp. i. 50. Diodorus, xvi. 31. navoc ia thil 

Eassage ought to be itayavAv, though the date is wrong, for Philip never coold 
ave attacked Pagasee before his expedition into Thessaly, b.c. 853. Diodoras ricktiy 
makes the siege of Pagasss follow that of Methone ; but he has evidently comnofiNd 
some mistake, for he mentions the siege of Methone twice, the right place being 
in chapter 84. See Leland's Life of Philip, i. p. 218. Grote's History of Qnece, ^ 
365, 412. Grote thinks that Pagasse was not taken till after Pherse. But agatet 
this we may observe, that there actually was a siege of Pagasss, as we leam flpgn 
Demosthenes ; but there could have been no occasion for it afta Pherse bad beett 
surrendered. Again, had there been a siege of Pagasae at that time, there was n 
Athenian fleet on the coast to relieve it, and Demosthenes would hardly hsre 
imputed its fall to the dilatoriness of Athens. 

(2) Polysenus, Strateg. ii. 88. Thirlwall (History of Greece, v. 281) thinka this 
anecdote should be referred to the second battle. It seems to me that the wotds 
of Philip are more applicable to a partial defeat, after which he might contemplate 
another immediate attack, than to the severe defeat which followed, and whidi 
drove him for the time ftmn Thessaly. He said these words to cheer his solditts 
iv ainp ry ^ryp. 
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hiiQ, or bieikkiBg into open mutinj. Usin^ all his powers of per- 
soasioa to keep the discooraged renmaat in obedience, he led them 
ba^ to his own kin^om. He was not howe?er pnrsaed, events 
havin|; happened which required the presence of Onomarchus in 
B«0tu».i 

The diversion made by Fliilip in Thess^ had encouraged the 
Tkebws again to try the fortune of war. iJiey had taken the field, 
with ite intention perhaps of recovering Orchomenus ; but whatever 
thw plans were, they were disconcerted by the rapidity of the 
Phooian general, who with his victorious army appearing suddenlv 
in BoBotia overcame them in battle, and then M»iegedaud took 
Goronea. This city was near the south-western shore of Lake 
Copais, and about twenty miles from Thebes. The loss of such 
a piace must have been a ^eat blowvto the Thebans, and proves how 
iacape^e they were at this time to defend themselves against the 
sapmor force of the enemy. It is not unlikely, the population of 
CkMTonea were unfriendly to Thebes, and surrendered their city 
without much reluctance : for it remained in possession of the Pho* 
ciiois until the end of the war, and met then with the same severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon Orchomenus.' The campaign 
OfHght farther have been prolongeo, with still more disastrous issues 
to the Thebans ; but, fortunately for them, Onomarchus was recalled 
by the alarming intelligence, that Philip had again rabed his standard 
lE-Thessaly.* 

That indefatigable prince, having repaired the strength and disci"> 
piine of his army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
emtion to accomplish his origmal purpose. Unless he could 
retrieve his honour and establish nis ascenaency in Thessaly, it was 
aU over with ulterior projects of empire. He tnerefore strenuously 
exerted himself to levy troops among his allies. To stimulate their 
z^> he proclaimed that he was come not only to deliver them from 
tlie Phersean tyranny, but to subdue the sacrilegious Phocians, and 
restore to the Amphictyons their PjlsBan synod.^ The Aleuads 
seconded his efforts, and in a short time his army, reinforced by the 
lliessalians, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered his men to wear wreaths of hiurel, as 
soldiers in the cause of Apollo;* and having raised their ardour 
txid courage to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchus had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and was 
already in the Pheraan territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
the Pagasssan gulf, not far from Pagaste, and within sight of an 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 35. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pace, 62. De Fals. Leg. 875, 387, 445. 

(3) Diodonis, xvi. 35. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Chersoneso, 105. De Fals. Leg. 443. 

(5) Justin, viii. 2. 
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Athenian squadron under Chares, which was cruising off the eon^* 
It was now to be decided, whether Philip or Onomarchas shoidd^ 
the future lord of Thessaly, and perhaps of Greece. The battWio^ 
long and obstinate, but the fortune of Philip prevailed, owing ck^fSj 
to the numbers and valour of his Thessalian cavalry. The I%ociiti% 
broken on all sides, fled to the beach ; many plunging into 13ie 
waves, in the vain attempt to swim to the Atnenian ships, were 
either drowned or cut to pieces b^ pursuing horsemen. Amdi^ 
these was Onomarohus himself. Six thousand of his troo|]« "Wete 
slain; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea as criminals 
by the command of the conqueror. The body of Onomarclnis was 
nailed to a cross.^ Thus perished, in the fourtn year of the Sacr^ 
war, the only general who had ability enough to compete with iSxe 
king of Macedon.> 

Phayllus, succeeding to the command, applied himself without 
delay to repair the dreadful loss whicii hi^ country had sustaitie^i^ 
and to put ner in a posture of defence. The flower of the Phodafi 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of the force whicii 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standards. 
To obtain speedy succour was indispensable. Phocis might be 
attacked by all her enemies at once. The Macedonians might pene- 
trate the straits of Thermopylas, while the Thebans and Lom^Ots 
invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, cordd 
employ the same means which his predecessors had done, and Ibose 
he did not neglect: but for new levies of soldiers some time would l)e 
required, and every moment was of importance. He therefore sent 
pressing messages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his other allies, represent* 
ing the urgency of the peril, and imploring immediate succour.* ^ - 



the Athenians in the beginning or the war, notwithstanding their 
treaty of alliance with the Phooians, had lent them no military aid. 
They had been themselves impoverislied and weakened by the Soeid 
War,^ and were still engaged in a harassing contest with Macedonia. 
Their interest in the rhocian quarrel was remote; and that airy 
danger to the liberty of Greece was to be apprehended from it, was 

(1) Diodorus, xvL 35. Pansanias, x. 2, states that Onomarohus was killed by hit 
own soldiers, attributing the defeat to his cowardice and incapacity. As to tius^ md 
as to the punishment of criminals by drownings see Wesseling^s notes on the passaga 
in Diodorus. 

(2) The ability of Onomarchus is sufSciently proyed by his acts. The loaa of the 
battle is attributed by Diodorus to his inferiority in cavidry. It would seetxi, thallw 
had acquired experience as a commander in the Leuctric war. Polysenua (ii. M) 
relates a stratagem of his, which must have occurred at that period. The Thebans, 
under Pelopidas, were besieging Glatea. Onomarchus opened the gates of tius titf^ 
brought out the old men, women, and children, and in At>nt of them drew up tha 
whole force of the heaw-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive the Phocians to despair, 
withdrew his army. — This reminds one of the old tale of Phociau deaperation, 
already cited from Pausaniai (ante, p. 234). 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 86. 

(4) Isocrates, De Pace, 163. This oration was composed at the close of the SodiS 
War. 
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& thing wliicb the most acute politieian could not hare dreamed of. 
ii, i^peared in a short time, that the Phocians, so far from needing 
foreign assistance, were more than a match for their adrersaries. 
We may be surprised that after the successes of Onomarchus, when 
fhe Thebans were so enfeebled as not to be able.to defend their own 
territory, the Athenians should not have taken advantage of the 
occasion to attempt the reco?ery of Oropus. This may serve to 
siM>w both the military weakness of Athens, and the supineness of 
her people. The siege of Pagass, so soon following the capture of 
Hethone, alarmed them a little on their own account, and tbey sent 
4 ^eet to relieve it, which, as already mentioned, arrived too late, 
^aw however, when Philip», having destroyed the army of Onomar- 
'^iuis, was ready to march with an overpowering force to Thermopylae, 
he magnitude of the crisis became apparent ; and it needed not the 
argent appeal of Phayllus to convmce the Athenians, that they 
themselves were deeply concerned in checking Philip's further pro* 
gress* Should he succeed in passing the bamer of southern Greece, 
the road was open not merely to Phocis but to Athens. Their own 
sailors, eye-witnesses of the battle, must have brought them the 
earliest intelligence. Prom the Phocian envoys they would learn, 
that Phayllus was unable to hold the pass unassisted. Roused at 
once from their lethargy, the Athenians voted the required succours, 
and shipped them off with the utmost expedition for the straits of 
Thermopylffi. The land force consisted of five thousand infantry and 
four hundred horse, commanded by Nausicles. These, properly sup- 
ported by the Phocians^ would be sufficient to guard the pass, so 
lon^ as the fleet, keeping command of the sea, preventea Philip 
landing troops in their rear. Succours came also from Peloponnesus ; 
a thousand Lacedsmonians, and two thousand AchsBans.^ 

Philip immediately after his victory proceeded to the reduction of 
Pheras. This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the prime 
ol^ject of the expedition. Phene, garrisoned by the troops of Lyco- 
phron, would be capable of holding out for some time ; and it misht 
se policy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence, if it 
were mer^y for the sake of obtaining better terms. There could be 
no chance for him however of ultimate success, cut off as he was 
&(nn all hope of assistance : he therefore capitulated, receiving per- 
mission for himself and bis brother Pitholaus to retire with tneir 
mercenaries from Thessaly. Two thousand soldiers were carried 
ov^ by them to the Phocians. Pher» was surrendered to Philip, 
wlio abolished the dynasty to which it had so long been subject, and 
established a free or popular government. After this he marched to 
TbermopyLs ; but finding on nis arrival that it was strongly guarded 

(1) Diodoms, zvi. 37. The cost of the Athenian annament (according to Demo- 
sthenes, De Fals. Leg. 367) was more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate outlay of individuals as well as the puhlic. We cannot doubt however that the 
Athenians received money from Phayllus. 
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by Athenian troops, he retreated without making any attem^ to 
force the pass. Thus did the Athenians by a prudent and tamely 
effort (more than once made the subject of eulogy by Demostheies, 
and cited by him as an examine for imitation), avert m>m tfaemseUes 
apparently a very serious danger.^ 

Thirlwall, in his History of Greecei, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip from Thermopylae was owing to any fear of the 
Athenians ; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of termi- 
nating the war so soon ; had this been so, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly : it was to his advantage that the Sacred 
War, which was wasting the strength of the Greeks, should be kept 
i^p some time longer ; he advanced perhaps at the request of. the 
Thessalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Ther- 
mop;^lsB.' There are, as it appears to me, very fair f^ronnds for tiie 
suspicion of the learned historian ; though I am le»s inclined to con- 
sider that Philip could have forc^ the pass against the Ath^aians, 
than that be purposely delayed his own advance, deeming it prema- 
ture at that moment to carry his arms southward. The motives of 
his conduct are to be looked for in the affairs of Thessaly, and ill his 
relations with the people of that country. 

The proceedings or Philip in Thessaly are but imperfectly known 
to us. That he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in that 
country as to be a sort of Tagus, exercisine both a military and 
a political authority, is certain : the steps by which he arrived at that 

Emer are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we learn from 
iodorus, that Philip, by his generous services to the Thessalians in 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the freedom of their cities, 
secured their ^rateml cooperation in his own wars.* Theopon^us 
attributes mucn of the popularity of Philip to his good companion- 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the Thessalians were addicted to 
intemperance and debauchery, he followed the bent of their humour, 
which indeed was quite natural to him, as he was himsdf a bard 
drinker, fond of loose pleasures, coarse wit, and buffoonery ; he there- 
fore lived among them freely, and by thus making himself agreeable, 
he attached them to him more strongly than byhis profuse libend^y.^ 
Isocrates, writing at the end of the Sacred W ar, tells us that toe 
Thessalians had become so attached to Philip as to put more confi- 
dence in him than in their own countrymen :* Demosthenes, having 
reference to the issue of that war, says they regarded him as a 
saviour and benefactor :^ and we know that they afterwards assbted 

(1) Demosthenes, Philipp. L 44. De Coron. 236. De Fals. Leg. 867, 897, 443. 

(2) Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 288. 

(3) Diodoms, xtL 14. KarewoX^/uqcre roift rvpdwowt Kot raXt wSXtrnv hvanertica- 
fjievov ri]v tXevOepiav, fuydXttv eSwotav etr rovt OtrraXoin ivedetfaro* dtovcp kv rotr 
fjitra ravra wpditviv &«< trwaymvurras ^ffxev. 

(4) Theopompus, apud Athenaenm, vi 260. Compare iv. 167 ; z. 435. Polyluus 
censures Theopompus for his injustice to Philip. Lib. viiL 11, 12. 

(fi) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. (6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 240. 
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lum in Thrace ; th^ chose him for their general in the Amphissian 
war, and fdlowed him to Ch»ronea; and their ambassadors supported 
the Macedonian at Tkebes against Demosthenes.^ On the other 
band, ve are told by Justin, that Philip after the victory of Pagasie 
requited his Thessalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy ; that 
be took hostile possession of the very cities which had furnished him 
with auxiliaries ; that he sold their women and children by public 
aaeticm, and spared not even the temples or the houses in which he 
bad been hospitably entertained. ^ This statement, which may be 
regarded as an exaggeration, coincides in some measure with an 
anecdote of Polysenus, who relates, that Philip came to Larissa to 
destroy the houses of the Aleuads ; that he sought by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to seize their persons ; 
and that the plot failed by the discovery of one Boescus:' some 
additional connrmation is afforded by another passage of the same 
author, in which he gives an account of Philip's genersJ policy towards 
the Thessalians ; stating, tliat he contrived a means to subdue them 
without making any open war ; that, finding they were divided among 
tiiemselves ana the different cities continually quarrelling, — for ex- 
ample, Pelinna with Pharsalus, Larissa with Pherae,-— he interfered 
horn time to time on behalf of those who solicited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortincations ; his plan was always 
to take the part of the weak against the strong, to support the 
lower against the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues : 
by such arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly.^ Light is thrown 
<Mi this by the war which undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Halus, b. c. 347 — 346, in which Philip esfoused the cause of the 
Pbarsalians, and gave them the city after its capture.* And it 
appears also, from divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of 
Philip's acts were unpopular amons the Thessalians, or at least 
excited murmurs and complaints; lor instance, his garrisoning of 
their towns, and his appropriation of their public revenues; that 
during the first few years of his connexion with them he had* some 
liitk difficulty in keeping them under his command, and resorted 
oeoasicmally to harsh measures; and that at last he divided the 
country into tetrarchies, placing his own creatures in the chief 
towns, to ensure their dependence on himself.^ 

from, these various statements, if we distinguish the different times 

(t) Demoffhenes, De Cherson. 93. De Coron. 237, 246, 277, 298. Isocrates, 
PhiUpp. 97. (2) Justin, viii. S. (3) Polysnus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 11. 

(4) Polysenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, ■. 19. 

(5) Demosthenes, Drat. ad. Epist. 152. De Fals. Leg. 352, 853, 891, 892. He says 
of the HaUans, 'B^tXtiXavrai Kai iivdararov H iroXir air&v y^ove» Isocrates says, 
FbUipp. 86, IStv w6\eu¥ r&v wepi r6v riirov Ixeivov rcit fiev raU eitp^tviaiv irp6r riiv 
mfrrov avfXfxaxiav irpo<ri}KTa(, tAc ii e^odpa Xuwovffas axnov iivaffrarotn ir«woinK€v. 

(6) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15; ii. 21, 22. De Cherson. 105. Philipp. ii. 71 ; iii, 
117, 119; It. 148, 149. Drat, ad Epist. 158. De Coron, 241, 824. De Pais. Leg. 4S4, 
444. Athenaeus, vi 249. Haipocration, sub. y. ieKadap%ia, 
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and oircumstanoes to which they have reference, and make doe 
allowance for high oolouriDg[ and ezaggeralion, we may gather, not 
indeed an exact series of historical events, bat a probable view of 
the course of things. 

Philip, when he entered Thessalv, never meant to put down the 
Grants of Phero and then quietly go away; nor to set up the 
Aleuads or any other aristocratical family in the place which that 
dynasty had usurped. He intended to oon(}uer Thessaly for himsdi 
and to use it as an instrument for ulterior purposes. But such 
conquest was not achieved by the defeat of Onomarchus, nor yet by 
the capture of Pher» and Pagasn. It was not even certain that, if 
he advanced into Phods and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
Thessalians would afterwards k)11ow him into Attica, or assist him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.' There was not much 
reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that peo{^e«? 
It was necessary to bring tliem entirely under his rule, before he 
made any attempt against the Greeks south of Thermopyls. How 
was this to be accomplished P Partly by conciliation and persuasion^ 
partlv by coercion and force. He must make the Thessahans under- 
stand that Macedonian protection was indispensable to them. With 
such view it was good policy to let the Phocians gather new strength; 
and it was better also to let Lycophron and Pitholaus retire with 
their adherents to a place of safety, than entirely to uproot the 
regnant house and remove all fear of their return. He knew again, 
that the same nobles who had invited him to expel the tyrant would 
be dissatisfied with his owi^ assumption of power, though to the 
mass of the people it might not be so unacceptable. He therefore 
made it his Dusiness to court favour with the less wealthy classes, 
even with the Penesta,* who formed part of the army ; and strove 
to elevate them at the expense of the nobility. The expression of 
Diodorus, that Philip restored freedom to Pber», may oe literal^ 
true ;^ and he may nave established in that city a species of demo^ 
cracy. The Aieuads, who expected that Phers womd be given t^ 
either to themselves or to parties in connexion with them, w^e 
indignant at Philip's conduct; and gave utterance to their resentment 
in complaints and threats, the more loud and vehement, as they were 
able with some jusMce to urge, that, while he was meddling with 
the internal affairs of Thessaly, he was neglecting his engagement to 
prosecute the Phocian war. A party was formed against Philip^ 

(1) Demosthenef, De Pace, 60. De Coron. 276. De Pais. Leg. 444. *E<rTo<rio{;« fiiv 
ainS rd OcttaXAv, koI ^tpalot wpSrow oit ev¥nKo\ov$ovv, The Pheraeans were on* 
willing to foHow him even against the Phocians, to pat an end to the Sacred Wax. 
Much more would they have been reluctant to assist him in a priyate war of hit own. 

(2) Demosthenes, contr. Aristocr. 657. 

(S) Theopompus mentions one Agathocles fa Penest) who amused Philip by hjb 
flattery and Jesting powers, and was employed by him to corrupt the Perrhshians, 
and manage his affidrs in their country. Athenseus, Ti. 260. 

(4) Tn iroXct t^v k\€v$eoia¥ iiwodovt, Dlodorus, XvL 38. 
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Idsd it became necessary for him either to intimidate his opponents, 
br to destroy their power and influence. Strong measures were 
immediately adopted, such as those indicated by Justm and Folysnus. 
liarissa was the stronghold of the Aleuads; and Philip, while he 
ittsnlted ami degraded the members of that ancient house, would 
take care not to leave so important a city under their control. Of 
iiie manner in which he proceeded to foment the divisions among 
the different cities of Thessaly, we have no further pai-ticulars than 
ibose which have been abready stated. His operations at Pagassc 
must have been amon^ the earliest at this period. He there took 

S«session of the shipping and naval stores, and speedily turned 
em to account against the Athenians, sending out cruisers to 
plunder their aUies and seize the merchant vessels in the .^giean. 
A Macedonian squadron made a descent on Lemnos and Imbrus, and 
took some Athenian citizens prisoners : another made a valuable 
prize of some merchantmen on the southern coast of Euboea, and 
afterwards entered the bay of Marathon and carried off the sacred 
galley. The Athenians now discovered that not only their distant 
possessions, but those near home, were in danger, rhilip had for 
seven or eight vears been attacking them in Maicedonia and Thrace ; 
now he was threatening even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an 
assembly held at the close of the year 352 B.C., delivered his first 
JPhilippic, in which he specially notices these piratical excursions of 
Philip, and the damage which they had done to Athens.^ He makes 
however no allusion to the place in which such expeditions were pre- 
pared ; and it is likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip in 
j%essa]y were at this time wholly unknown to him. One of the 
advantages resulting to Philip from his occupation of the ^f of 
PagassB was, that it excluded the Athenians from commumcation 
with Thessaly by sea, while it enabled him to carry on his intrigues 
ia Euboea, and to menace the neighbouring islands, Sciathus, HiOon- 
nesus, and Peparethus.^ He also gathered a considerable revenue 
from the customs and harbour-dues of Pogass, which he took into 
bis own hands under the pretence at first of reimbursing himself for 
the expenses of the war, and afterwards of maintaining a sufficient 
war establishment for the defence of the country. To secure these 
advantages to himself, he kept the city strongly fortiBed, and occu- 
pied it with a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the affairs of 
the Phenean kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetes and 
Perrhsbians.* Those tribes had perhaps asserted their independence 

(1) DeiDOsthenes, Fhilipp. L 49, 50. 

(2) Strabo, ix. 486, 4S7. Demosthenes recommeiidt these islands as winter quar- 
ters fbr the standing force which he proposed to establish for the annoyance of 
Philip's coast. (Phi£^p. L 49.) The importance which Philip attached to this posi- 
ttm partly appears from the complaints m his letter. (Epist. Fhilipp, 159.) Compare 
Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 120; iv. 138. 

(8) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. Mdyvrtras ii xat Utppaifiotovt kjou Tlaiovar Karivrptm* 
TM, MM wdrrat inrmoow airrovt «iXn^«y. 
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of the Thessalians, and lefosed to lend any assistance in the wai 
against Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretence of 
augmenting the security of Thessaiy, but in reality for the purpose 
of strengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, wnicn he 
fortified and kept in his own possession, was conyeniently situated 
on the iBgsDan coast abore the bay of Pagass.^ The Perrhsbians 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest an 
entrance to Thessaiy was secured.' These proceedings occupied 
Philip until the autumn of the year b.c. 352, when he entered upon 
a Thracian expedition, which kept him actively engaged for w>ut 
a twelyemonth ; at the end of which time he fell ill, and was obli^ 
to return to his own kingdom.* During his absence the aristocratical 
parties began again to make head in Thessaiy, and to intrigue against 
nim. Exciting topics easily presented themselyes*-his retenticoi 
of their cities and reyennes, his arbitrary innoyations, and bis inten- 
tion to set himself up as a tyrant (no better than those of Phere^ 
under the mask of a protector. Philip's partisans on the other hand 
were not idle : they reminded the people of his past seryioes, and 
promised that he would take the earliest opportunity of chastising 
the Phocians and restoring the Pj^kean congress. Notwithstanding 
aU their efforts howeyer, the opposite party ootained a partial succes^ 
and adverse votes were passed in some of the cities, asserting their 
own independence, calling upon Philip to abandon his fortification of 
Magnesia, to make restitution of Pagasn, and the like.^ Things hai 
taken such a turn, that the presence of Philip was required to over* 
awe the malcontents, and restore confidence to his party. It hap- 
pened fortunately for him at this crisis, that an attempt was maae 
Dv the exiled Pitholaus to recover his power in Phens. Philip's 
adherents seized upon this as a pretext for calling him into w» 
country. Accordingly about the middle of the year b.o. 350 he re* 
entered Thessaiy: his mere approach was sufficient to friehten away the 
intruder ; and all that remamed for him to do was, by lioeral promises 
and politic measures to consolidate his power and popularity.^ Bie 

(1) Grote thinks there yna no city called Magnesia, bat that this name dcfBotet 
the region only. (History of Greece, xL p. 425, note 3.) It looks as if a citj ^nm 
spoken of in Demosthenes, Olynth. i 13 ; <l>epe^r, IlaYao'ttc, Mayvniriav, wdvB* o¥ ifiqi- 
Xero cvTpcvtVav rp^ov. And also in Polysenus, Strateg. tL 2. 

(2) Herodotus, Til. 123, 172. (8) Demosthenes, Olynth. L IS; iil. 29. 

(i) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 16. nay<urat airatrtiv aiT6¥ elvi¥ iV'fi^ctf^^yoi, MM 

Maf¥nffiav KtKitXvKacrt retxi^eiv. The verb KenttXiKovi has reference to intentioti 
only. The Thessalians endeavoured to prevent him by remonstrance. Cmnpot 
Olynth. ii. 20, 21. In the first of these passages he calls the Thessalians dctevX^*. 
fi4voi. In drawing our inferences from -what Demosthenes says, we must make 
allowance for the inaccuracy of his information, as well as for other things. That 
there were meetings and debates in Thessaiy, is indicated by the passages* De 
Cherson. 105; Philipp. iv. 149: Oix ^ iiv^\h\iy€t¥ kw errroAtf ra ^jXiwxov, ^ 
rv¥evireirov06rot rov ir\fi$ovt rdv 0€rraK&¥ r^ roiit Ttrpawovr £ic/3aXciv 4«A««irov 
aihott Kfiu rriv TlvXaiav iiwoiovvau. Here there is no doubt an exaggeration of the 
truth, for the sake of an antithesis with what follows. 

(5) Diodoms, xyL 52. The attempt of Pitholaus was so opportune for Philip, that 
ThiilfraU suspects him of having connived at it. (History of Greece, ▼. 807.) l*itho* 
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was i^en preparing tot the Olynthlan war, on the issue of which 
hung such important consequences; and he was glad to enlist under 
his standard toe horsemen of Thessaly. Many of them he kept per- 
manently in his pay ; and, as victory and reward attached them to 
thear commander, they answered the double purpose of strengthening 
his army and securing his ascendency in their native land.^ 

I have earned the reader a little out of chronological order» to 
ghre a clearer view of Thessalian affairs ; and I now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred War. 

Fhayllas, relieved by his allies from the pressure of immediate 
danger, spared neither trouble nor expense to reestablish his own 
niilitaiy force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
prcrfnsely tlum Onomarchus had done, he now melted down the ^den 
mgots of GroBSus, a hundred and seventeen in number, and weighing 
two talents each or nearly ; also the female statue and golden lion, 
ftnd three hundred and sixty golden beakers, which together weighed 
IhirtT talents. All these were converted into coin.' The produce 
maued him to make speedy levies of troops, and he was soon strong 
enou^ to take the field in BoBotia. He was there defeated in a severe 
engag^nent with the Thebans near Orchomenus, in another on the 
banks of the Gephisus, and in a third by Coronea. It lb not unlikely 
that the l^ebans had advanced to besie^ one or both of these cities, 
and that PhavUus had come to their relief. His army, beaten in open 
field, iock reiuge within the walls, and the Thebans, unable to follow 
up their yictorv,^ retired. Shortly afterwards Phayllus made an 
incursion into !%icnemidian Locrisy and reduced all the> cities into 
his power, except Arvca or Naryx, from which, after it had been 
betrayed to him in tne night time, he was driven out again with 
seme loss. Leavmg a force before it to carry on the siege, he re- 
treated into Phocis, but, while he was encamjped near Ab», he was 
stvpdsed bv the Thebans^ who attacked him m the night and killed 
ft considerable number of his troops. . Elated with this success, they 
advanced further into the Phocian territory, ravaged a large tract of 
it, nnd carried off a heap of plunder: returning however through 
hocns to raise the siege of Aryca, they were suddenly attacked and 
put to the rout by Phayllus ; aiter which he took the city by storm, 
and raeed it to the ground. Thus had he brought to a creditable 
issue a campaign chequered with many reverses, when he was over* 
taken by a consumptive disease, whico, after long and painful suf- 
fering, terminated fatally B. c. 351. In the manner of his death the 
ancient historian sees tne visitation of heaven. He was succeeded 

Untt however may have had a powerM party in Phene, who thought the oocssion 
IkTonrable for their coup tPitat, We have seen that the Pheraeans showed reluctaoce 
to follow Philip to the Sacred War. Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 444. 

(1) TheopompUS, apud Athen. iv. 167. 01 iraXpot ainov ht voXXfiv rSm^v livav 
wvwfppvn*^*** ol /Jiiv f&fi if a^m TQP X*»pat, oi 3' iK G«rra\iat» oi di iic Tqv &XXf|» 
*Z\\idox. 

(3) Diodomt, ztL 56, and Wesseling's notes. Herodotus, t 50, 51. 
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as general-in-chief by Phalflecus, son of his brother Onomardnldj 
who, being a minor, was put under the guardianship of Mnaseas, 
a friend of the family.* 

During these last occurrences both the Thebans and the Phodsns 
sent succours to their respectiye allies in Peloponnesus, where the 
Lacedsmonians had commenced war ag^dnst Megalopolis and Me&« 
sene. The details of this I have given in another appendix. 

The war was renewed by Mnaseas in Bceotia; but ne having be^ 
killed in a night-combat b^ the Thebans, Phalscus himself took l^e 
command. A cavalry action occurred near Chseronea, in which the 
Phocians were worsted; yet still they kept the field in the enemy*lr 
country, and at one time had succeeded in taking Gbseronea, but 
were again driven out by the Thebans, who now, reinforced by their 
troops returned from Peloponnesus, resolved on attempting a diver- 
sion, by which, if they could not free their own country from tb# 
presence of hostile garrisons, they would at least retaliate thtt 
miseries of war upon their opponents. Accordingly they invaded 
Phocis, and meeting with no resistance, laid waste the greater pact 
of it with fire and sword. One of the smaller towns they captured, 
and returned laden with spoil into Bceotia.* 

Notwithstanding aU the efforts of the Thebans, they were um^k 
to dislodge their enemies from the Boootian fortresses, from whk^ 
they made continual incursions, and threatened them with furtho^' 
conc|uest. It is probable that the mercenaries were employed in tl^ 
foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend th^ 
homes. The Theban troops, consisting chiefly of heavy-armei 
infantry, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the most part peltast» ; this may account for the nomb^ 
of Theban victories in the field : but the mercenaries were quicker 
in their movements, easOv rallied, and more efficient in desultcny 
fighting. Besides, the Theban army being composed of oitis^osi 
their losses were not easily repaired ; while the Phocian general was 
continually recruiting his numoers, as all the fighting men in Qxeeo^ 
who could find no better way to enoiplov themselves, repaired to Mi 
camp for enlistment. Thus cud the Theoans become every veaar i&or« 
and more embarrassed by the war, which at the end of nve years» 
instead of having accomplished the deliverance of Delphi, had re- 
duced them to contend with their neighbours for supremacy io 
Boeotia. About 350 or 349 b. o., such was the low condition of theit 
finances, that they applied to the Persian monarch for a subsidy, and 
received from him a present of three hundred talents, which they 
shortly afterwards requited by sending a thousand men uiular 
Lacrates to assist him in the reconquest of Egypt. Yet even tfaii 

(1) Diodorus, xvL 88. Pausanias, x. 2 ; who says the disease of Phaylltn was Hm 
ftilfllment of a dream, in which he fimoied himself to be like a certain skitieUM 
Ptatue, which had been presented to Apollo by Hippocrates the physician. 

(8) Diodorus, xtI 88, 89. 
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aswtanee did not enable them to achieye any important adrantage 
over their enemies ; and the war was kept np only by a repetition 
of petty skirmishes and mutual predatory mcnrsions.^ In the annala 
of Diodonis three consecntiFe years following the Persian loan 
present a perfect blank; but his silence will not warrant ns in 
assuming that there was an entire cessation of all warlike operations. 
We know that before the dose of the war the Phocians had taken 
Cmsise, a city in the north-eastern part of Boeotia,' and also the 
fcHTtress of Tilphosseum.* And yet Diodoms never mentions the 
ti^g of either of these phuses, though he casually alludes to the 
fcurmer as being in the possession of the Phocians.^ We collect also 
from other sources, that the war was carried on both in Phocis and 
BcDotia; nor is it at all likely, either that Phalncus would keiep his 
pMd soldiers inactive in their quarters, instead of employing them to 
awooy the enemy and gather plunder, or that the Thebuis would sit 
contentedly at home while their territories were overrun and pillaged 
by the Phodan general The progress of the war was altogether to 
the disadvimtage of the Thebans.' 

In the summer of 348 B.C., the Thebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phocis, and gained a victory of no great im- 
portance at Hyampolis. Eetuming home by Coronea, they encoun« 
tered the army of Phaiascus, and were defeated with considerable 
loss. Not discouraged by this failure, they again entered and ravaged 
the enemy's country, and again on their return suffered defeat.' We 
see by their style of warfare, that the Thebans knew but little of the 
improved method of besieging fortresses, which Philip had so success- 
f ulW employed ; or they were destitute of the means of carrying on 
smcm qplerations. Annoyed and harassed though they were by 
hostile garrisons in Boeotian cities, they make no vigorous attempt 
to recapture them ; but can only resort to the old system of ravaging 
the land of their adversaries. 

But while Phalscus kept his ground in Bceotia, and conducted 
the war there with success, his power was undermined by an adverse 
pariv at home, who excited the people against him. It seems that, 
a* uie spoliation of the temple was regularly continued, and the 






I Diodoms, xvl 40, 44. (2) Pauunias, ix. 24. 

; Situated on a mountain of the same name, a little to the east of C<mmea. It 

. I called also Tilpbossium, or Tilphosium. There 'was a fountain issuing from it, 

called Tilphosa, and near it the tomb of the prophet Tiresias, who died after drinking 
ita "waters. Strabo, ix. 411, 418. Pausasias, Ix. 33. 

(4) DiodOTOs, xTi, 58. In the same way he makes no mention of the taking of 
Nicaea and Alptonus. 

(5) Isocrates, Phillpp. 93. Aschines, contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De 
dHTOn. 281. De Pals. Leg. 885, 387. e2x6w ft 'Opxo/iev^v xai KopAvtiav Kal r6 T(\- 
^tfffo-tuovt «u roitt k¥ NcM0-<y dvciX^ccrav o^Av, Kal ifiionfiKO¥ra Kal iiaKociovt 
awtKTOvtaav kwl tm *Hdv\<(f», Kal rpowatop eltrr^Kct, Kal InwoKpdroWf Kal icoicfiy 
'IXtit wtpftvriiKet bnfiaiovt. We have no further historical information concerning 
^ capture of Tflpnossieum and the affidrs at Neon and Hedjieum, which Demo- 
a&enes alludes to as incidents well known at Athens. 

(6) Diodoms, xvi. 66. 
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treasures every year more and more sensibly dimmisfaed, tlie motoatft 
PLocian statesmen and the bulk of the people viewed the affair wik. 
increased displeasure and alarm. The former generals had given greafe- 
offence by apparelling their wives, mistresses, or favourites, in aom» 
of the choicest ornaments of the temple, such as the ofsldbraitoi 
necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle.^ Phaylins had bestowed a gq^dm 
ivy-wreath, a present of the Penarethians to Apollo, upon sone 
favourite girl, a flute-player ; and he introduced her with this wioalk 
to play the flute at the Pythian games ; but the audience would BOl 
permit her to appear.' The Phocians were a simple people of pdft 
mitive habits and tastes, insomuch that even the better (Masses UMi ^ 
to keep no servants in their houses, but the vounger members cl % 
family waited upon the elder. They were therefore a little soand«li8ed» 
when the wife of Philomelus had two female domestics to atteitfl 
upon her ; and far more so at the number of slavessoon afterwards 
brought into the country, who could only subsist ([it was thought) 1^ 
eating the bread of the poorer citizens.' Yet with all their luxwy 
and extravagance, and with all the shock which it gave to Phodsn 
prejudices, the generals by means of their militarv power, and by tho 
success which usually attended their arms, had siJenoed the murmwi 
of the people. But at length it became obvious to every eye, iM 
the fund which had supplied their mrodi^ity would in no very hof 
time become exhausted;^ and the Phocians in ahirm b^an to m 
themselves-*^'* What will the Greeks say, when all the Belf^iail 
treasures are actually gone P and what means of defending ouradvot 
shall we have then P''-^Fear thus drove them into a condemnatioaQi 
measures which they had so long either sanctioned or tolerat^L 
Phalfficus, at the su^;gestion of one of his followers, had dug for it 
concealed treasure m the very centre of the temple, under t\m 
ffround of the prophetic tripod. There was a traditional bdie{» 
founded upon two verses in Qomer,^ that immense riches lay uudiT 
the stone floor of Apollo ; and here they expected to find them. TI0 
soldiers however, who began to excavate the ^und, were 8t<4>ped 
by an earthquake, which terrified all present : it seemed as if Apott^ 
had given a solemn warning, that the violators of his sanctoiury woidA' 
soon be punished. The enemies of Phalsscus were encouraged to 
try an imneaohment against him ; and they accused him before the 
people of naving embezzled the sacred treasures. To have ohiurged 

(1) Diodorus, XYi. 64. Athenaeus, vi. 281, 232. 

(2) Athenaeus, xiii. 605 ; where other instances are quoted from Theop<nnpii8. 

(3) Athenaeus, vi 264. 

(4) Demosthenes, so early as 349 b.c, speaks of the Delphic ftind as heghminrtd 
be exhausted : 'A«reipi)x6rMv xpfjuact ^mk€mv. Olynth. iii. 80 Compare OlynfS* % 
16. ^schines (Dd Pais. Leg. 46) partly attributes the ruin of the Phocians to tfes 
failure of money to pay their troops : K.are\v$nvav hwopif. xpnM'^T^t'f ivtiiif icar^if- 
cBoiboprtvav rd {nt6pxovra, 

(5) Iliad, ix. 404: , , ,.. , 

Ovd* So-a XatVor owd^c h,<pifropot hvr6t Hpyti 
^oifiov 'AvoXAwvop HvBoX Wi wtrpn^vvp. 
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kte iri& expending tbem in the prosecution of the war wonid have 
btfiBb palpably unjust A distinction therefore was drawn between 
tklbif application to public and to private purposes. The people, 
oMidenng that Phalncus had wasted the umas on objects of per- 
atfttl ammtion and vanity, passed a vote of condemnation, and 
d«i|i08ed him from his office. Three generals were elected in his 
rdcnn, Dinocrates, Callias, and Sophanes, with instructions to make 
a MKrching Inquiry into the misapplication of the sacred fund. An 
mMmnt was demanded of the persons through whose hands it had 
pasaed. The chief manager was one Philo, who, not being able to 
vimikBt any aoeount, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accomplices. They were ail put to death ; 
th6 plunder which the;^ had taken, at least what remained of it, was 
reitored, and brought into the public excheauer. It was computed, 
that the aggregate of treasure, which haa been taken from the 
Delphio temj^e since the beginning of the war, amounted in vali^p to 
more than ten thousand talents.^ 

There could be little doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
pmerty not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
natMntat would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
otttciy against the Phocians in Greece. No one had ever been known 
before to lay sacrilegious hands upon the Delphic temple. The 
pttudty whicn Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well*known matter 
of history.' The proposal of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, to 
b<«n>w money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a fleet, had 
never been acted upon, though it may nave given nse to that clause 
in-tue treaty of peace, which provided for the security of the sacred 
tifeasurea.* Jason, as we have seen, was suspected of designs upon 
Delphi, and his death was hailed with joy by the cities of Greece.^ 
Avcheme is attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating through Epirus 
into Phocis, and seizing upon the temple ; and it is rehited that, in 
order to ^et a footing on the Epirotic coast, he entered into an 
affiance with the Ill^nans, and assisted them to restore Alcetas the 
IMossian to his kuigdom; but the project was not carried any 
fiffUier.* Now howevw the whole accumulated wealth of the 
Bfimotuaiy had been swept awav by a people who ought most especially 
to hawe been its guardians ana protectors. Such were the renections 

(1) Diodoras, xvi. 56. Pansanias, x. 2. (2) Ante, p. 236. 

(S) Ante. p. 240. Compare Thuoydides, i. 143 ; ii. IS. A borrowing of the sacred 
monies, with the intention of xeturning them, might upon an occasion of necessity 
be unol>JectionabIe, and even proper. Thus the Amphictyons made a loan to Clf- 
•Qiaiet. (Isocrates, «rept ^Avrtdoveat, s. 248.) The advice of Hecataeus to the Mile- 
tH$a» (vhich they rejected) to take the treasures at Branchidse, more resembles the 
piooeedings of the Phocian generals. (Herodotus, ▼. 36.) 

(4) Ante, p. 252. 

(5) Diodorus, XT. IS. Other acts of sacrilege perhaps caused him to be suspected 
of a design an Delphi; for example, his plunder of the temple at Agylla, ibid, 14. 
JElian,Var. Hist. i. 20. He may, notwithstanding this, hare been impudent enough 
to lebuke the Athenians in the manner related by Diodorus, xvi 57. 
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Iflcely to be made in Greece; and the Fhocians wei^e filled with 
gloomy forebodings at the prospect before them. 

Their fears were soon to be increased by more alarming intelligenee. 
The Thebans, worn out by a calamitous contest which there seemtd 
no hope of terminating b^ their own unaided efforts, determined to 
apply for succour to the king of Macedon. This fatal step was taktsk 
in the year b.c. 347. Until then it does not appear that the 
Thebans had ever desired his interference : fear or pride may hare 
prevented them from seeking it. But the oontinuea encroadimoit 
on their territories ; the insults to ^hich they were daily exposed l^ 
marauding incursions, which not only weakened their sway over tike 
cities yet subject to them in Bceotia^ but rendered it unsafe to leave 
their home except with an armed force ; again, the shame of yieldiDg 
to an adversary whom they once despised, and a burning deare <3 
revenge, overcame every other feeling. It was just what Philqi 
himself had most anxiously looked for. The Thessalians had be«i 
long pressing him to take arms in the cause of the Ampldctjona; 
but the unit^ petition of the Thessalians and Thebans would invert 
him with a still more august character, and enable him to termiaate 
the war more easily. It excluded abo the possible ccmtingeney 
of a junction between Thebes and Athens, leaaing to some peaeefiii 
settlement of the Phocian (^uestion.^ He did not hesitate therefbre 
a moment in accepting the invitation of the Thebans ; and a solemn 
engagement was entered into between them, and ratified by t^eir 
mutual oaths, by which Philip bound himself, with due supj^coi 
from his allies, to accomplish the deliverance of Delphi, the pusirib* 
ment of the impious Phocians, and the restitution oi the Amphk^ 
onic congress.' Diodorus says, that he sent a small body of troops iaa* 
mediately into Boeotia, as an earnest that he was sincere in the caase.' 
It is certain that Parmenio led an army this year into Thessaly, and 
proceeded at the request of the Pharsaiians to besiege Halus. He mar 
have sent a few troops across the gulf of Pagass to Eubcea, ana 
thence to BcBotia. Their presence may have enoourt^ed the Thebans 
to try another invasion of Phocis, in which they inflicted some kiss 
upon the enemy, surprising and dispersing a large body of them wha 
were engaged in erecting a fortress near Ab». The greater part-ef 

(I) Demosthenes, De Coron, 231. 

^) Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 448. De Pace, 62. 

(8) Tbirlwall (History of Greece, t. 840) says, the total silence of the onAvn 
lenders this statement of Diodorus suspicious; and that such an indication ci 
Philip's design must have excited attention at Athens. On the other hand I miqr 
observe, that Philip from the first held himself out as the professed enemy of tte 
Phocians, and would not allow them to he included in the treaty. It was only suf- 

i rested by£sohines,that he would turn out to he their fiiend at the last. MoreoTer, 
t is likely that Philip would be eager to secure the Thebans to his alliante by eotte 
early demonstration of his goodwill. The words of Diodorus are : 'O di fi^^tk^ 
il6ian 6p&v t^v raneivmciv o^rfiv, Kal fiovXofievot ti A.«vKTptK& ^povrifAara ~ ---* ^" ' 



t6i> BotttrSavt oiic hXiyouv iiir4ar€t\* arpariairat, aird fJj-l^vo¥ ^vXarrSfAcvot to Jprt BJ r 

r wtfuopav r6 fiavreXov vttrvXrifiivov, I agree with Thirlwall, that the ovk AoiwI' 



oe omitted. 
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the Phodans escaped ; but fire hundred, who fled for reliige into the 
temple, perished bj an aoeidentaL fire which consumed the aacred 
edifice.^ 

Bomours of Philip's hostile intentions having reached the Phocian 
goireniinenty embassies were sent instantlj both to Athens and to 
Lacedflemon, praying for assistance. The most efTectual means of 
av^ting the threatened dan^r was to hold the pass of Thermopj]»» 
as before, which could not be done without the aid of a powerful 
msnl force. The Phocian enroys offered to put the Athenians in 
poes^ion of the three fortresses, Alponus, Thronium, and Nicsea, 
which commanded the entrance to Tbermopj^lss. A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxenus to 
reQeire those places from the Pnocians, and ordering an equipment of 
fifty galleys and a muster of all their citizens fit for service under 
thirty years of age. Proxenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys 
to the Malisn gulf, applied to the commanders of the fortresses* 
> requesting them to be delivered up to him according to promise. 
U&fcnrtunately however, the revolution which had taken place in 
Pkocis prevented the completion of this arrangement. It seems that 
PhalflBCus, after his deposition from office, still retained his command 
over the mercenaries, whose confidence he possessed ; and retiring 
from Phocis, (if indeed he was not abroad when the revolution 
hafipened,) tooK up his quarters as before with the troops in Boeotia. 
TJat conmianders of the fortresses in Locris as well as Bceotia were 
hia a&cen, and devoted to his cause. When the order came from 
home, to deliver up the Locrian cities to the Athenians, Phalscus 
reffarded it as an act of hostihty to himself, rather than a measure of 
dcaoice against the common eneroj; and so much did he resent it, that 
he not omy refused compliance with the order, but threw the Phocian 
eSToys into prison, and msulted the Athenian heralds who announced 
the truce of the Meusinian mysteries. This happened in the month 
of Boedromion (September), 347 B.a Soon afterwards Arcbidamus 
axfived with a thousand Lacedsemonians, and offered to guard the for* 
txesaes ; but Phakecus declined the offer, telling him to mind his own 
business, snd not trouble himself with that of the Phodans.' Notwith* 
slsnding this answer, the Spartan king remained for some time with 
his allies ; and the Athenian fleet, whicn had been sent to the straits, 
was kept stationed at Oreus, to act as occasion might require.' 

. Tkua by the dissensions of the Phocian people, happening unfortn- 
nafcdy at a most critical time,the Athenians were prevented from occupy- 
ing l!hermopyl8B, the only measure which could prevent the destructive 

\ I>iodornf , xvi. 58. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 991, 302, 895. 
I JEteYiiaea, De Fals. Leg. 45. The r^powot there mentioned are the officers of 
^^us. As to the whole of this passage, the reader may profitably consult Thirl- 
f^M History of Greece, t. 367. Grote, xi 523, 523. Compare also iEschines, De 
^ ^. Leg. 83. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 364. 
(3) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 865, 389, 444. Diodorus, zvi 59. 
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inroad of Philip. There was time enough however to reoii^ i^ 
false step. The pass might yet be defended : the Phocian nai^Te 
troops and mercenaries united could form an army of tw«ait| 
thousand men ; and, if well supported by their allies, would nc^ be 
vanquished very easily. PhiUp was aware of this, and witk Us 
usual prudenoe studied how he could smooth his way to a x^ertam 
and easy conquest Bis plan was to withdraw the Athenians from 
the Phocian alliance, by concluding a separate peace with them; «nd 
lest before the termination of the war they should chai^ their 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitful proroiBes^ and 1^ 
them into a false security, till it should be too late to save the 
Phocians from ruin. That this was the eeneral scheme oi Piulki, 
and that it was ably and artfully aooomplished by him, is certain. Sb 
to the details of its exeoution-^and how far he was assisted by the 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen— iheN 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to the want of historical in- 
formation.^ 

Alreadv had Philip, even early in the year 347 B.C., oauaed it 
to be indirectly communicated at Athens, that he was desiroxia q{ 
peace. According to ^schines, the intimation was first made by some 
Eubosan envoys, who came to Athens to settle terms of peace oa their 
own account' But not much attention was paid to them. AStet the 
capture of Olynthus the Athenians, exasperated against Philip and 
terrified by his successes, passed vehement resolutions against huaia 
the assembly, and sent envoys to Peloponnesus and elsewhere to 
warn the Qreeks of the danger which threatened them from (JB 
ambition. This was the occasion upon which JSschines went to 
Arcadia, and addressed a violent Phihppic to the Ten Thousand ait 
Megalo{)olis.* About the same time Timarchus made his motioi^ 
prohibiting, on pain of death, the carrying of arms or naval stcN^a to 
PhUip.^ Eubulus and his friends, who represented the peace part; at 
Athens, beginning now to see danger from Macedonia, looked to ^ 
reconciliation with Thebes as their best security, and would gladlf 
have taken measures to bring it about. Unhappily the feelinga of 
the two people were so embittered against each other, that m 
amicable adjustment at this time was impossible,' and it was aooft 



(1) The materials for the history of these proeeedings are chiefly derived _ 
speeches of Demosthenes and iEschines on the Embassy and the Crown, in wIM 
the orators not only firequently contradict each other, but are not always eondstenl 
with themselves. We cannot therefore safely assume as true any one*«lded etite- 
ment in any of these speeches, which is not supported by some eollatend pSMtfer 
strong probability. There are many points of contention between them, xt tt hm tf 
a private and personal than of a political or historical bearing. These I have gt^m 
nuly passed over, confining myself to the prominent and most important fsatnxnif 
the embassies and negotiations. (2) iEaohiaes, De Fala. Lef. St. 

(8) Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 344, 426, 427, 438, 438. iEschinea, De ROs. Lc^m 

(4) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 483. . . 

(5) JSschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosth. De Coron. 287. Demoatbenes Mm- 
•elf was hiclined to the same policy. iEsohtaies, De Pals. Leg. 42, 46, 47. ~ 
De Coron. 281 
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^Ikooyered that there were no better hopes from the rest of the 
€hreek8y who could not be made to understand, that the cause of 
Atiicits against Macedonia was one in which they were much inte- 
rested themselves.^ Under these circumstances a renewal of Philip's 
pacific overtures met with a more favourable reception. He so con- 
ttited it, that they came through the mouth of Athenian citizens. 
Otte Phr^non, complaining at Athens that he had been taken by a 
Macedonian privateer during the Olvmpian truce, got himself 
to be sent to Philip in the quality of an ambassador, to recover 
the ransom which he had been compelled to pay.* Ctesiphon 
trCks sent with him, and brought back a report, not only that the 
had been restored, but that Philip professed the greatest 



|p9odwill towards Athens, that he had reluctantly engaged in hos- 
^lities with her, and was anxious to put an end to them. This report 
tevkig been well received by the people, Philocrates moved that 
l^ilip should have permission to send a herald and ambassadors 

^ to treat for peace. The motion was carried without opposition: 
htit i^e war party were still determined to try their strength, and 
&ef preferred an indictment against Philocrates, charging him with 
tetring passed a measure contrary to the spirit of the Athenian laws. 
He "Wta defended by Demosthenes, and acquitted, the accuser not 
dbtahuBg a fifth part of the votes.* It was evident that the current of 
le^ing at Athens was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them of 
IniBfieTOiis possessions, had entailed on the Athenians a loss of fifteen 
bjkndred talents ; and the late conquest of Chalcidice had imperilled 
l^ir dominions in the Chersonese.^ Athenian prisoners too had been 
ti^ea in Olynthus ; among them latrocles, who was afterwards am- 

^ iMsmdor. The friends of these men, taking advantage of the general 
feting, presented a petition to the assemDly, requesting that their 
^aae vagtii be consioered. The appeal had i& effect ; and the people 
Consented that Aristodemus the actor might be sent to Macedonia, to 
«ee 'V^bat could be done on behalf of the prisoners, and to ascertain 
^p%at Philip's intentions were on the subject of peace. The com- 
^gflaion was somewhat irregular, but the professional character and 
dkebrity of Aristodemus rendered him a sort of privileged person.* 
]^ was absent for some time, engaged very likely ^together with 
^e<^ytoi^°^^^ ^^^ actor, who obtained similar leave of aosence) in the 
Olympic festivities of Dium. His report was, that Philip had the 

If % JEscblnes, De Fals. Leg. 88. Demosthenes, De Coron. 231, 233. 

Js) Tbexe is & difficulty about the Oljrnipic truce spoken of in the passage of 
W^obiiies, De Fals. Leg. 29. It has been conjectured that it may refer to Philip's 
ni ^plc festiTal at Dium. Thirlwall is inclined to that opinion. But see Grote, 
^SSmV of Greece, xi 518, note 3. 

^^fTjEBoidBMtt I>e Fids. Leg. 29, 80. Contr. Ctesiph. 62. This statement is made 
^t^ML^cbiaOB alone, but it is abundantly clear that Demosthenes was at this time in 
SvAnr of peace, having been disheartened by the result of the Olynthian war. 
^Z£i^«£^, De Fals. Leg. 87. Demosthenes, Olynth. iii 86. Philipp. i ffS. D» 

(5) Argtimcntum iJ. ad Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 385. 
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most friendlj disposition towards Athens, and wisbed to become ^ 
ally« Neoptolemus came back with the same story : the appear^^^e 
of latrocles, who had been liberated without ransom, tended to ^On- 
firm their statements.' 

Yet, notwithstanding these assurances of Philip's desire for peace, 
the time passed on without his making any direct overture, or aepiU 
ing anjr herald or minister to Athens. The Athenians, having once 
entertained the hope of peace, became impatient for its consumsia- 
tion ; and their anxiety was still further increased by the suspicions 
conduct of Phalacus, and the apparent weakness of the Phoelan 
government. At length, upon the motion of Philocrates, a decree 
was passed, that ten ambassadors should be sent to Macedonia, to 
open a treatv of peace, and discuss the terms with Philip. Thus was 
accomplished by the agency of the same Philocrates, who continues 
henceforth to take the lead in every step of this negotiation, the very 
thing which Philip had been contriving, viz. that the first formal pro- 
posal for peace should come from the Athenians. Ten ambassaaors 
were chosen accordingly — Demosthenes, JSsohines, Aristodemus,Ctesi- 
phon, Phrynon, latrocles, Philocrates, Dercyllus, Cimon, and Nauai- 
cles — to whom was added Aglaoreon of Tenedos, as representative 
of the allies. Their instructions were, to ascertain positively whether 
Philip was desirous of peace ; and if he were, to bring ambassadors 
from aim with power to conclude it.* 

A herald was sent before the ambassadors, to procure them a ssie 
conduct. They did not wait however for his return, but, having 
sailed to Oreus in Euboea, they crossed over to Halus, then be- 
sieged by Parmenio, and obtained permission to pass through his 
lines to Pagasss, from which they pursued their journey to Larissa, 
and there meeting the herald, proceeded with all the speed they could 
to the Macedonian capital, ana obtained an interview with the king. 
This was early in the year 346 B.C. The transactions of the em- 
bassv are chiefly ^thered from iBschines, who entertains us with a 
good deal of gossip about the journey, and what passed among tl^ 

(1) iBschines, De Pais. Leg. 80. The order of these events is taken from Aschiaes, 
and may perhaira be correct. Demosthenes appears to diflTer from him in this onty, 
that he makes Aristodemus to have first mentioned the subject of peace. (DeOorao. 
832.) This indeed is not absolutely inconsistent frith the account of JEschines; aaf 
it is not clear that either of them pretends to give accurate details of the whole pi|| 
ceedhig. Compare Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. S44, 871, 443. From the statemeM 
of the two orators one is strongly induced to suspect, that some at least of thea 
men, Phrynon, Ctesiphon, Aristodemus, latrocles, and Neoptolemus, were from t 



first acting in corrupt concert with Philip. Phrynon, if we can believe Demosthenet, 
was a man steeped in infamy. (De Pals. Leg. 412.) Neoptolemus, after the peai% 
sold all his property in Athens, and went to live in Macedonia. Demosth. De Fio% 



58, 09. Diodorus, xvi. 92. 

(2) Argumentum ii. ad Demosth. De Pals. Leg. u4fjLwovvi ii rothow ttt M« 
6o¥ia», iva fidOtaciw el fi€r uXnOeiat fioiXerat tlpfivri* 4y«<» ^ 4>i\iWwot' 
&\ri9tt hartv, kvtfKat wap' airrov wp4ff/3ttt row \n^ofiivO¥t rout ZpKow, Jl 

States, that Demosthenes was proposed by Philocrates; and that, to cbtaiB 
services of Aristodemus on the embassy, he being under an engagement to appear 
the stage in certain Greek cities, Demosthenes moved in the council, that envofl 
should be sent to procure his release from the penalties. De Pals. Leg. 80, 
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apj)assadors in pmate, but omits much that we should have liked to 
lUiQw about more important matters. We are told about the offen- 
ijve conduct of Demosthenes towards his colleagues, and his entire 
&ftare and breaking down in the attempt to address Philip: we 
have an account also of the speech made by ^schines himself on the 
.s&me occasion, in which he enlarged upon, the ancient connexion be- 
tween Amvntas, Philip's father, and the Athenians, and the pounds 
upon which bis countrymen maintained their right to Amphipolis.^ 
tjf the reply which Philip made to the ambassadors we learn nothing 
more, than that it was addressed mainly to the arguments of 
i^ohines; though we are assured that he astonished them all by 
lib good memory and powers of speech ; and still further charmed 
them by his hospitality and politeness at the banquet. The end of it 
was, the ambassadors Drought back a letter from Philip to the Athe- 
nians, in which he assured them that he was desirous both of peace 
and alliance wiih Athens, that he was inclined to be her friend, and 
he would have stated expressly what service he meant to render her» 
if he could have been sure of being her ally. The terms of peaee 
leHiich he offered were, that both parties should retain what they 
possessed ; which of course secured to Philip all his previous con- 
Ijuests, and, owin? to a want of firmness on the part of the Athe- 
nian envoys, enabled him to retain conquests which he made between 
that time and the conclusion of the treaty. Philip gave them to 
understand before they left him, that he was about to march against 
Cersobleptes ; yet no stipulation was made on behalf of that prince, 
thou£^h he was an ally of Athens : Philip only promised, that Pend- 
er tne negotiations for peace, he would not attack the Chersonese. 
Whether anythine passed between them on the subject of Phocis 
and the Sacred War, we are not informed. The ambassadors re- 
turned home with a Macedonian herald about the first of Elaphebo- 
Bon (March). Philip's envoys were to follow shortly, to settle the 
tenns of peace at Atnens.^ 

A formal report of their proceedings was made by the ambassadors, 
in the manner required by Athenian law, first to the council and 
afterwards to the popular assembly. Demosthenes, rising after his 
eelleagues, moved the formal grant of safe conduct and hospitality 
, to the Macedonian herald and ambassadors ; and further, that the 
presidents of the council should, as soon as the ambassadors arrived, 
i^point two consecutive days for holding an assembly to deliberate 
on the questions both of peace and alliance. He moved also, as he had 
already done in the council, for the usual compliments to the Athenian 

(1) See as to all these particulars Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 842. Grote, xi. 
tt9. Leland's Life of Philip, iL 58. 

(3> Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 353, 354, 392, 421. De Halonn. 83, 85. ^schines. 
Be Fals. Leg. 31, 32, 33, 39. Contr. Ctesiph. 63. Demosthenes not only denies that 
JEechines spoke to Philip about Amphipolis, but says he betrayed bis country's 
interests by not doing so. Here his enmity somewhat perverts his judgment; for he 
I have known, that Philip would never restore Amphipolis to Athens. 
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Mnbassadon— a Tote of thanks, and inTitation to dinner in the Pit- 
taneom. The ministers of Philip, three men of high distinctkoi m 
their own country— Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochn a ouk ed 
a few days after ; and the e^hteenth and nineteenth di^s of Ehifilie- 
bolion were, on the motion of Demosthenes^ appointed ror discossiiig 
the questions of peace and alliance with Philip. Demosthenes him- 
self paid marked attention to the Macedonian envoys, entertaining 
them handsomely at his own house, and taking care that snitalde 
places and comfortable seats were provided for them at the DicHiysian 
festival.* 

At the time when the embassy returned, there were assembled at 
Athens the deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had probacy 
been sent for on the occasion. To them Aglacreon of Tenedos made 
his report ; and thev on behalf of their constituents passed a reso- 
lution, which, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it be- 
hoved them, having regard to the interests of their whole empire, 
duly to weigh and consider. Two clauses only of this resolntioii^are 

§ reserved to us, by quotation in the speeches of iBschines. - 'One 
eclared* — ^"that, whereas the people of Athens were delibtoiting 
on the question of peace with Philip, and the ambassadors were not 
yet returned, whom the people had sent into Qreece to rouse the 
states in defence of Grecian liberty, it was the advice of the ooDle- 
derates, that, after the ambassadors had arrived and made their re- 
port, the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be held accord- 
ing to the laws for debating on the question of peace : and whatever 
the people should decide, that ^ould be agreed to by the confede- 
rates." The other clause recommended*— "that any of the Greek 
states should be at liberty within three months to become piurties to 
the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar of record and 
taking the oaths." These clauses are made by iEischines the founda- 
tion of grave charges against Demosthenes— namely, that by fixing 
an^arly day for the assembly, for which it was impossible the Athe- 
nian envoys could return in time, he excluded all chance of benefit 
from their mission to the Greek states ; and further, that, by opposing 
the last clause of the resolution, he prevented his countrymen acting 
in concert with the Greeks, whicb would have been attended with 

(1) JEschines, De Pais. Leg. 34, 85, 36, 42. Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 63, 64. Dvno- 
•thenes, De Pals. Leg. 414. De Coron. 234. JEschines says, Demosthenes pbqred a 
practical joke upon nim and his colleagues. On the jooniey home he ehaUaiged 
them to speak, if they dared, in piaise of Philip to the people. CteaiphMi and mm- 
ielf accepted the challenge, and in making their report talked about the good looks 
and agreeable manners and pleasant companionship of Philip ; Demosthenea tiwn 
got up, and reproved them for frasting the time of the assembly urith idle chitdtat 
JEschines in the later speech, but not in the former, says, that Demosthenes moved 
for an assembly to be held on the eighth of Elaphebolion, a day sacred to iEscnlapitts, 
and usually kept as a holiday His object is to prove the great anxiety of Demo- 
athenes to hurry on the peace. It is very possible that such a day may have been 
proposed, in the expectation that the ambassadors would arrive in time for it. Tlieia 
Is no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of the peace. 

(2) iEsehines, De Pals. Leg. 85. (3) ^schines, Contr. Ctes^h. St. i 
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ibis great advantage, that, if Philip afterwards violated the treaty, 
ibey must have made common cause with Athens. Demosthenes m 
answer to the charge asserts,^ that there was no embassy at this 
time to the Greek states, for the Gteeks had all been tried long ago ; 
and it would have been disgraceful to invite the Greeks to make war, 
when they were treating with Philip for peace : and he puts the fol- 
lowing dilemma — " For what purpose could you have been sending 
for the Greeks at that crisis P To make peace ? But they all had peace. 
To make war ? But you were vourselves deliberating about peace " 
The dilemma is a bad one for this reason, that the embassy had been 
sent to the Greeks before any negotiation for peace was opened with 
Piiitip. Yet the answer of Demosthenes was, I believe, substan- 
tially true : for the embassies to rouse the Greeks against Philip had 
been despatched six or eight months before, that of ^schiues to 
Pelopcmnesus perhaps even earlier ; and although it is possible that 
some of the envoys had not returned by the month of Elaphebolion, 
ft had been pretty well ascertained, by the reports of those that had 
returned, and from other sources, that no assistance was to be ex- 
pected firom the Greeks ; in fact, all thoughts of it had been dropped 
at Athens, and the people had, partly on tiiat very account, been 
driven to seek for peace. This does not rest u|X)n the assertion of 
Demosthenes alone, ^schines justifies his own conversion, from a 
strenuous opponent of Philip to a warm advocate of peace, upon the 
ground that none of the Grecian states would help Athens in her 
unequal war — ^that they were all either on Philip's side, or indifferent 
as to the issue of the contest.* Under these circumstances, although 
the synod of allies might think proper to revive this somewhat 
stale question of a Greek combination, and to notice the possible 
contingency of some good result turning up from the embassies, 
it cannot surprise us that little attention was paid to it by the 
Athenians. Demosthenes, in naming a day for the discussion of the 
peace, fixed it without any reference to a resolution which would 
nave postponed it indefinitely ; and no objection was raised by any 
one. The ambassadors had very likely arranged with PhUip at Pella, 
that an early d^ should be appointed for the conference with his 
ministers : and Demosthenes was desirous that the treaty should be 
concluded as soon as possible, in order that Philip might have no 
time for making further conauests. 

The first assembly was held on the appointed day^ the eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion. Antipater and his colleagues attended, and were 
Introduced to the people in due form. The questions for discussion, 
as prepared by the presidents of the council, were read : so was the 
resolution of the confederacy. A motion was made by Philocrates, 

(1) Demosthtnes, De Coron. 233. Ol^r• yip ^v npevfitla wp6t a^Mmc iiwtrra\fi4vn 
tort rdf 'EXA^MK. W« mast take notice of the word t^t*. There was no ncgcti*. 
tion then on foot, no embassy whose return was looked for. 

(2) JBscbines, De Fals. Leg. 88. 

YOL. IL U 
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embodTing the terms of peace which Philip was willing to grant J^ 
the debate which followed, manj points were hotly contested between 
the different speakers. One was, whether there should be peaOA 
onlj, or peace and alliance with Philip. Another was, whether tibe^ 
Phocians and Halians should be included in the treaty. Philocratei^ 
in his decree had inserted a special clause for their exclusion, wWtifi 
he knew to be desired by Philip ; but the sense of the meeting wa^. 
against him, and ^schines as well as Demosthenes opposed tb^ 
clause.^ A discussion arose also upon that recommendation of tha 
allies, b^ which the Greek states were to have the option of beeomr. 
ing parties to the treaty. According to .^scliines, all the speakera, 
(including himself) were in favour of it; and it was the general 
opinion, that the alliance with Philip should be postponed until tiie 
Greeks had an opportunity of declaring themselves.* Many objec* 
tions were raised to the terms offered by Philip, which, it was said,, 
involved concessions disgraceful to Athens, such as the relinquish- 
ment of Amphipolis, Cardia, and other places of right belongijig to 
her. Eubttlus told the people what he considered the plain truth, 
that they must either go down to the Piraus immediately, pay a pro- 
perty tax, and convert the theatric fund into a militarv one, or votft 
for the decree of Philoci*ates.' Notwithstanding his admonition, the 
vehemence of anti-Macedonian orators made an impression on the 
assembly. 

The next day Demosthenes endeavoured to allay the ferment which 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the proffered 
alliance of Philip, pointing out to them tne true position of things; 
tliat k would be imprudent as well as inconvenient to postpone the 
question — that it was one which concerned them and then* allies only, 
not the whole body of the Greeks — and that there was no necessity 
<or people who were not at war with Philip to enter into a treaty of 
peace with him.^ At the same time he insisted that all the allies oi 

(1) That iEschines opposed the decree of Philocrates on the first day, is stated hf 
Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 845 ; and this vas probably the chief gromid of his 
opposition. Grote however thinks difibrently. See his reasons, History of Qi^teo^ 
xi. 546. (2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 

(3) iBsohines, Contr. Ctesiph. 87, 88. Demosthenes, De Pace, 68. De Pais. Leff.434i 

(4) Demosthenes asserts (De Pals. Leg. 845, 885), that be supported ^e reaoIotkMi 
of the allies. If by this he meant the clauses quoted by ^schines, the assertion ig 
not credible, since by his own showing (De Coron. 238) there could have been bo hm 
in supporting them ; nor does he pretend in the later speech, where he replies to 
^schines, that he did support them. It is possible however, that he refers to some 
other suggestion in the decree which is not preserved, or to some general vrordg 
recommending a fair and equitable peace. In the first passage, l/uiov r^ -rftv avf^ 
ixaxtdv avvTifopovvTOt iSffxaTt Kai rifv elpfivrfv 8ir«»v lart Kai iiKaia yivriTai wpaTTO^roft 
the latter clause is explanatory of the former ; so that it s^ifies, ** when I, in am* 
formity with the resolution of the allies, laboured to make the peace equitable a»4 
Just." In what particular equitable and just, he does not say : he may refer eitksr 
to the question of including the Phocians, or to some other which is not mentioned. 
We gather nothing definite Arom it. Nearly as vague is the assertion at page 385, 
He affects however to disclaim all participation in the decree of Fhilocrates, whkll 
is too improbable to be believed. Common experience shows how easy a thing If is, 
to misreport what a man has said some time ago. 
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Athens sbould be comprehended in the treaty, condemning as unjust 
snd impolitic the proposal of Philocrates to exclude the Phocians and 
Bdums. JBschines spoke to the same effect, but still more strongly, 
and in the strain of Eubulus, showing the folly and danger of carry- 
iag on war without adequate means — reproving those speakers who 
by unseasonable counsel would hunj on the people to their ruin— 
ttltd reminding them that, although the peace offered by Philip might 
not be the most honourable in the world, it was not more disgraceful 
^lan the war had been. The result was, that an amended decree 
was carried, omitting the obnoxious article which excluded the Pho- 
eians and Halians, but in other respects coinoidiuff with the original 
motion of Philocrates. It establisoed peace and alliance between 
FhUip and the Athenians and their respective allies, and secured to 
each party all such territory and dominion, whether acquired by con- 
quest or otherwise, as each actually possessed at the time.^ 

To give anything like a history of what passed in these assemblies, 
(me has to choose between the conflicting statements of the rival 
orators. I reject as entirely false the assertion of iBschines,^ that. 
there was no debate on the second day, notwithstanding the evidence 
which he produces of a decree of Demosthenes, which restricted the 
business of that day to taking the votes. In the first place, the 
proof offered is suspicious and doubtful ; and in the next place, the 
fact is inconsistent with other statements of his own. liet us see 
how the matter stands. Demosthenes accuses him of having spoken 
against Philocrates on the first day, and in his support on the second 
day. .^schines says : he could not have been guilty of this, because 
there was no speaking allowed on the second day, by reason 6( the 
decree which he produced. Now, supposing that there was a decree 
which prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that the irregu- 
larity might be committed, perhaps encouraged by the people, or at 
least not objected to. ^cnines should have produced a witness to 
prove that there actually was no speaking, rather than a documen- 
tary ipkce of evidence which only shows that there ought to have 
been none, and is but an argumentative denial of the fact. It ap- 
pears that he came prepared to meet the charge,, and therefore we 
might expect better proof. But further; according to his own state- 
ment, it IS certain that this decree was not acted upon : and next to 
certain, that there was a debate on the second da^, in which .ZGschiQes 
spoke more strongly in favour of the motion of Philocrates than he 
had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon,^ that on the first day all the orators (including himself) sup- 
ported the recommendation of the allies, to bring the Greek states 
mto the treaty; that, when the assembly broke up, the general 

(1) iBsehines, De Pais. Leg. 36—38. Contr. Timareh. 24. Contr. Ctesiph. 63, 64. 
T^eroosthenes, De Halonn. 82, 83. De Coron. 234. De Pais. Leg. 354, 385. That an 
3. tempt was afterwards made to bring all the Greek states within the protectioa oi 
th3 treaty, appears from the oration De Halonn. 84. 

(2) De Pais. Leg. 36. (3) Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 

U2 
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opinion was, that it was not adyisable to conclude an alliaaee wjA 
Philip, till it could be done in conjunction with the Greek body, ti 
80, what caused the people to change their opinion the next moming| 
How came they to pass the decree for alliance as well as peace | 
There must have been another debate ; and that there was oane, u 
dear from ^schines himself, who says that Demosthenes addressoi 
the assembly. He sajs indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter very 
short ; by simply tellmg the people that Philip would not haye peaot 
without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipater (with whom he was ii^ 
concert) in support of nis assertion, he forced the assembly to pass 
the decree of Philocrates. To suppose however that Demostheofss 
could have carried his point in this off-liand way, is out of the quesr 
tion. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggeratio]^ 
The fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the people, overr 
throwing the argument that no one could have done so, and thf 
change of opinion to which they were brought is a strong oiioumr 
stauce to prove that there was a regular debate. But again« iBsohines 
says,* he sided on the first da^ with all the speakers who advisnsd 
postponement of the alliance with Philip. He says also,' that he 
advised the measure which was ultimately carried. These two states 
ments are irreconcileable, except on the supposition that he spoke on 
both of the assembly days ; for on the first he was (by his own ad- 
mission) a dissentient to one of the most important articles, and, a* 
this idtimately passed, he must have supported it on the second day* 
Thus by his own sliowing iBschines stands convicted of paltering 
with the tmth. I do not hesitate therefore in accepting the stater 
ment*of Demosthenes to this extent, that iBschiues, m the assem^y 
held on the nineteenth of Eiaphebolion, spoke decidedly and stroug^y 
in favour of the amended decree. 

Ou the other hand, it appears to me that Demosthenes, when hd 
accuses ^schines of having entireljjr shifted his ground on tbe 
second day and given disgraceful advice to the Atheuoians, deala uar 
fairly with his adversary, and misrepresents the import of what be 
really said.^ The position of things at the beginning of that day has 

(1) Demosthenes said, " they must not dissever the alliance trom the fteaoe.*^ 0& 
^ap Sipn ieXv uwoppri^at rnv etp^fiv r^v <rv/u/uaxiav. iEschines says, he ranentMn 
nix using these words, on accoimt of the harahness both of the phiaae and the m^yM^r. 

(2) Cent. Ctesiph. 63. Tovrtf tu doTfxan cvvetirw 6fjioKo'j&. 

(3) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 88. 'O/uoXorfi wixfiovXeZaat r^f ^m^ ^aXA^a^Bau 
wpdv ^iXiinrov Kat r^v elp^vitv <rw$4a$cut ijy erv vu¥ alaxpav vofAtCett ovitKmnoi^ • 
d>frd/ji6vor BvXuvt ijw ii ravrti¥ tlvat iroXX^ 0*IAU KaWim rov wokijiotf, Compwje 
the same Oration, p. 49 ; and Contr- Timarch. 24. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 345, S46, 439. The assertion that iBschines gav» 
this disgraceful advice in the presence of the Greek envoys is an aggravation of the 
charge, which is not very material in itself, but has given rise to some difficulty; 
since iEschines positively denies that any Greek envoys had arrived in Athens, and 
boldly challenge* Demosthenes to name them ; and it has been thought to be indon- 
sistent with the denial, given by Demosthenes himself, to the fact of there b^ng any 
negotiation with the Greek cities. (See ante, p. 289.) It does not seem to me, thjft 
the presence of some Greek envoys at Athens &s inconsistent with that deniaL Tll^ 
may have brought ref^iAls to cooperate with Athens; or they may have been t^ai 
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fk&ready been stated. In the preTions debate the more Tiolent orators 
^ the war party had talked about Marathon and Salamis, and the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and the duty of upholding Grecian 
liberty; themes inroper and pertinent enough on some occasions, but 
tto often enlai^fed upon and misapplied by third-rate speakers on the 
Athenian platform, that 8obe^mmded statesmen must have been 
heartily sick of them, .fisohines, rising to oombat the arguments of 
these men, told the people that this was not the time for empty 
dedamati(m about ancient trophies and glories, whcoi tiie question 
liefore them was, how to get rid of a war which t^ey had been waging 
many years without either g^ory or adTantage; that the Greeks 
iktring all those years had rendered them no assistance, and they 
were not bound to fight the battle of Greece by themselves without 
wy reasonable chance of success. He advised them therefore to 
fetire from the contest while they had the opportunity, before any 
znetrievable disaster had fallen upon the republic; warning them 
^nphatically against those hasardous and desperate courses, into 
which evil counsels bad plunged the Athenians in former times, 
referring more particularly to the Sicilian expeditk)n, and to their 
l^sal to accept the peace offered by Sparta oefore the end of the 
Feloponnesian war.' 

Such is the account which .^Sschines giyes of his own soeech, not 
tftily highly probable in itself but exact^ agredng with wnat Demo- 
sthenes says in the -Oration on the Crown,* vis. that the Athenians 
were driven to make peace with Phijip by ttke conduct of the rest of 
the Greeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to lend any 
help in the common cause. Demosthenes however tortures the 
language of his opponent into something very different ; as if he 
bad counselled the Athenians to forget their ancestors altogether, to 
shut their ears against all mention of the trophies of olden time, 
flotd never to succour any people who had not previously succoured 
^lem. Language of this sort would indeed have been too absurd 
for iftiy Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we n^ observe how 
easiljr, by a little exaggeration or omission, what .^schines reallv 
flisid is converted into what Demosthenes reports him to have said. 
JSschines advises the Athenians " not to listen to men who talk 
idxmt ancient glories idly and unseasonably." Eepeatei' by the 

matly to irsteh the proceedings theie; or th^e may have been Greeks present at 
the aseenibly, without any epedal mis^on ftom their own countries, whom Demo- 
•tbenea incorrectly dignifies with the title of envoys. The suggestion of Thirlwall, 
(History of Greece, v. 850,) that by these envoys Demosthenes may hare meant the ' 
' " I of the allies then present in Athens, does not agree with the words : ovr 



Jtir^ tSv 'EX\fitf<0v txereir4tx^av$» iir6 ro^hov w€t9$6VT€s, See Grote's learned note on 
HUs subject: History of Greece, zL 5dr 
(1) .Sschines, De Fals. Leg. 37, 38. 



(1) _ 

(S) Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. *H tSv iXXmv *t\\yv»¥ ««t« xpv Kaxiav ttr' 
i^votav etre Kok iifxi^ortpa ravT* eiwaTvt oi wSKefiov rnvvexn Koi ^axphv iroXc/ioi/rruv 
|i)uAv, Koi r<nho¥ tmi(> r&v vitrt trvii^p6¥Ttt¥, 4»c ipy«f ^vtpiy yeyovev, ovre xftfiixaatv 
o9rt vAttxt^tv •Sr' &AXy oiityi rfif iiiravrmv av¥eKafifiav0v itfuw' oU Kai dtccuMV Kai 
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adversary, this becomes advice, "not to listen to them at all, or nndet 
any circumstances." Thus do the two orators^ in their muiuul changes 
and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the words and act« o| 
one another. iBschmes ransacks the public archives for doc«ine&t^ 
to prove a case against Demosthenes, which he knew to be contrary 
to the generally received opinion of his countrymen; that throughout 
these proceedings he had acted with corrupt purpose in concert wit^ 
Philocrates to serve the interests of Phuip.^ I)emosthenie8, ov^ei^ 
anxious to disconnect himself from Philocrates, with whom th^*e is 
no doubt that up to a certain period he had unsuspiciouslf coq[)6- 
rated, strives to conceal the part which he took in the first instance 
as a joint promoter of the peace, and lays to the charge of ^^sohine^ 
manv things for which he is himself at least equally responsible.' 

The terms of peace having been agreed upon, it remained that the 
oaths of ratification should be sworn by both parties, by Philip and 
his allies on the one side, and the Athenians and their allies on the 
other. In order to administer the oath to Philip and his allies, it 
was necessary for the Athenians to appoint another embassy ; and 
within a day or two after the nineteentn ' they elected the same ten 
ambassadors as before. The Athenians and their allies were to have 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by the Macedonian envoya^ 
and an assembly was held on the twenty-third, to make the necessary 
arrangements.'* Here a question arose ; what allies of the Atltenians 
were entitled to take the oaths P It principally concerned the IPho*- 
cians. Philocrates had abready informed his countrymen, that Philip 
would not accept them as parties to the treaty, and had on this 
ground moved tlie clause for their exclusion. The rejection of that 
clause by the Athenians was a virtual declaration that they regarded 
the Phocians as comprehended nnder the name of allies. Antipater 
and his colleagues, having positive instruetions from Philip not to 
enter into any terms of peace with the Phocians, were compelled to 
speak out, and acoordiimy they gave formal notice to the Atheniaa 
people of their master's determination upon this point. The assembly 
was adjourned to the next day for further consideration.* ^ , 

Meanwhile Philocrates and his associates concerted their sohem« 

(1) Aschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 65. 

(2) Demostbenet sajrt as little as possible in either of his speeches about the pr»> 
ceedings between the first opening of the negotiations with Philip and the debatM 
on the treaty; nor does he seek to give any clear account of his oirai share ki liie 
transactions of that period. He answers ^chines by vague generalities, denyiog 
that he had anything to do with Philocrates, or was in any way accountable for the 
mischievous diplomacy of him and his associates. (De Coi«n. 238.) 

(3) All that we can gather from .fischines is, that the election took place befere 
the twenty-third. (De Pals. Leg. 39.) 

(4) It seems to have been necessary to pass a distinct decree, fixing the time an^ 
manner of taking the oaths. See JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 

(5) From the statements of JEschinCs, (De Pals. Leg. 38, 40; Contr. Ctesiph. 64J 
though they are confused, we may perhaps c(dlect, that there were two assemblies. 
The first may not have been well attended, as only formal business waa expected t 
but when questions arose about the Phocians and Cersobleptes, it bocuM desirably 
to have another assembly. 
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df trperations. It has already been mentioned, wiiat impression had 
hem made on the Athenians oy the reoorts, which Aristodemus and 
alters brought from Macedonia, of Philip's goodwill and friendlj 
foetings to Athens. His own letter, brought by the ambassadors, 
flfpoke mysteriously of the benefits which he designed for them in the 
event of becoming their ally. Assurances to the same effect were 
repeated by his enyoys, and studiously disseminated among the 
Athenians by his partisans and agents. To those who inquired, what 
Philip could mean by such mysterious promises, hints were dven 
about Euboea, Oropus, ThespiiiE^ Phitiea, the settlement of the rho- 
eian question, and the humiliation of 'Diebes. Now however, when 
l^lip's ministers had announced that the Fhocians must be ex- 
cluded from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to dis- 
arm suspicion of his intentions, that some explanation, resting on 
better authority than mere rumour, should be given to the Athenian 
mblic. Aecordmgly on the day of the assembly Philocrates came 
forwud, and in the ])re8ence of the Macedonian envoys boldly pro- 
claimed to the Athenians, that it was impossible for Philip, with any 
rej^rd to honour or decency, to accept the Phooians openly for his 
allies, because he was bound by solemn engagement with the Thebans 
and Tfaessalians to prosecute the Sacred War; he must therefore 
Ostensibly treat the Phocians as enemies for the present ; but let him 
tmce bring the war to an issue, and get the power into his own hands, 
he would settle matters exactly as the Athenians desired ; the Pho- 
eians would be no sufferers by it, the Thebans would be no gainers, 
and Philip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of Athens, 
as he haa promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood by, and 
apparently assented to all this. Philocrates pretended to speak from 
Ins own knowledge and information, as the confidant of Philip's views 
and plans ; app^ed perhaps to some bf his colleagues in the em- 
bassy, who confirmed his statements. No one stood up to contra- 
dict him. What were the Athenians to do ? The Phocian question 
Iras altogether complex and difficult. On the one hand, the seizure 
and pilli^ of Delphi, the exclusion of Amphictyonic Greeks from 
the Pfthian festival and synod, the occupation of Locris and a part 
of Boeotia by the Phocian army, were things not to be defended. 
There was a general exi)eotation that, as the Delphic fund was be- 
ginning to fail^ the Hiocians could not much longer maintain their 
position; and the inclination of the Athenians to assist them had 
oeen greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of Phalscus. On 
the other hand, it w<Mild not be very honourable to abandon allies, 
wiih whom they were connected by treaty, and to whom they had 
for so many years given a moral, if not an active support. There 
yrould be danger attending the prostration of an independent people, 
whose existence formed one of the safeguards of southern Greece ; 
and still greater peril, if Thermopylie should fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy. But how, if tne solution of all these difficulties 
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was now before them? — ^if Philip really intended to aet as equitahto. 
mediator in the Sacred War, and fulfil the promises which had beek 
made in his name ? The Phocians would have no reason to complai^ 
if they were really benefited even against their will. The only aouS, 
was, could Philip be trusted P Bnt there was not much time fot. 
deliberation : the Macedonian envoys were about to quit Athens iia*. 
mediatelv. Unless their demands were complied with, there was an 
end of the peace, which the Athenians had made up their minds to 
have, and enjoyed by anticipation abeady. If they wavered for « 
moment, their wishes turned the scale. It does not appear that there 
were any Phocian envoys to protest against this sacrifice of th^ 
country ; or that a singje warning voice was heard from any leadu^n; 
orator or statesman. The Athenians were prevailed on by delusive 
promises, encouraging their natural indolence to swear to the trea^ 
of peace without the Phocians.^ 

A question had also arisen about Cersobleptes. One Aristobulus 
.of Lampsacus appeared as his representative, and demanded to take 
the oath in his name as one of the allies of Athens. An objection 
was made, as JBschines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assembly, was overruled. Notwithstanding the oecision of 
the people, .^Ischines asserts in his later speech, that Cersobleptes 
was excluded ultimately, but upon another ground, by the contri- 
vance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.* 

The oaths were administered to the Athenians and their allies in 
the board-room of the generals, on the same day that the assembly 
passed their last decree. The Macedonian enyoys then took their 
departure, Demosthenes accompanying them, as a mark of respect^ 
a part of the way on their road to Thebes.^ Tor this, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. S7l« S87, S88, 891, 409. 444. There Is nothing to 
show that Machines spoke in support of Philocrstes in this matter. The use of tha 
plural oStoi, in the pa^tsage last cited, is no proof that more than one person spoke^ 
and it rather tends to prove that JEschines did not. For if he had, Demosthenes 
would have mentioned him specially, as he does at p. 347, in reference to his report* 
after the second embassy. It is probable that both JEschines and Demosthenes wera 
passive on this occasion. Neither of them gives us any particulars of what passed ; 
and each had his reasons for silenee. Thd decree perhaps contained the wiord* 
mentioned in ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64, requiring the oaths to be taken by th* 
deputies of the Athenian allies ; and possibly it was so drawn up for the very pur- 
pose of shuffling over the difficulty about the Phocians, who, having no iteputy 
representing them at Athens, like the tributary allies, would not be competent to 
swear to the treaty under a decree in suoh form. It then may have accidentaUy 
created the question about Cersobleptes, which ^sohines represents as designed 
raised by Demosthenes, in oider to shut him out flrom the treaty. 

(2) iBfichines, De Fals. Leg. 39, 40. Contr. Ctesiph. 64. Demosthenes, De Fals. 
Leg. 395, 398. PhiUpp. Epist. 160. And see the last note. It seems, by comparison 
of all the passages, that Cersobleptes was excluded from taking the oath ; but oa 
what ground, or Uurough whose opposition, is uncertain. Thirlwall's ccn^edurB is 
by no means improbable; that an objection was raised by the Macedonians, and thai 
it was reserved by mutual consent to be discussed in a conference with Philip. 
(Histo^ of Greece, v. 366.) 

(3) .fisobines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 
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iSsciimes ttnjastly. The fact howeyer is significant, as tending to 
dhow, that np to that moment Demosthenes was not in opposition to 
the promoters of the peace. It suited him at a later period to re- 
present, that he was disgusted with his oolieagues before the second 
embassy to Macedonia, and that he would not have accepted the 
appointment, if he had not promised some of the Athenian prisoners 
to bring money for their ransom.^ But there is no evidence of any 
act by which he testified displeasure against his colleagues or dis- 
satisfaction with the treaty before his second appointment. He felt 
indeed^ in common with the rest of his countrymen, that the peace 
was not honourable to Athens ; nor was it to be expected, when she 
had fared so badly in the war: yet still it drew with it certain 
advantages, such as financial relief, security for her remaining posses- 
sions, restoration of her captives : and as to other matters, he shared 
to some extent in the general delusion.* 

It was deemed howeyer a point of great moment by Demosthenes, 
that the peace should be ratified by Philip immediately and com- 
menced in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned themselves 
^ the idea of peace, had from that moment discontinued all warlike 

? reparations ; whereas Philip was still carrying on war in Thrace, 
n order to put a stop to any further conquests, it was important to 
S* ve Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been concluded ; and 
emosthenes pressed his colleagues to set on without delay. They 
however were in no humour to leave Athens so soon, and refused to 
eom{^y with his entreaties. About this time there arrived a letter 
from Chares, who commanded an Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, 
announcing the defeat of Cersobleptes and the capture of the Sacred 
Mountain Dv Philip. The case seeming urgent, Demosthenes on 
the third of Munycbion (April^ applied to the council, (of which 
he was a member, and which naa a special authority for such purpose 
from the assembly,) and procured an order, commanding the ambas* 
aadors to take their departure instantly, and requiring Proxenus to 
convey them wherever he could ascertain Philip to be. The ambas- 
sadors, thus compelled, sailed to Oreus, where Ptoxenus was stationed 
with his squadron ; but instead of his conveying them to the Hel- 
lespcmt or the coast of Thrace, which they might have reached easily 
in six or eight days, they were carried to the coast either of Thessaly 
or Myacedonia, and thence pursued their journey to Pella^ consuming 
three-and4wenty days. At Pella they had to wait till Philip returned 
from his campaign, which did not happen till the fiftieth day alter 
th^ had left Athens.* 

The vanance between Demosthenes and his colleagues began upon^ 
this journey. He told them plainly that they were bound to obey the 

(1) Bemotthenet, De Fals. Leg. 394, 395. He felt the weakness of that part of his 
case, ttid anticipates the adversary's objection. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387, 388. 

(S) Demosthenes, De Coron. 233—235. De Fals. Leg. 388—390. ^schines, De 
Pals. Leg. 40. 
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order of the council ; first he reasoned with them, then he reilM)# 
Etrated more strongly, at last he reproached them for their conduct k ' 
no lenient terms. All this only excited their anger. The whole bo^' 
were against him, and refused either to take their meals with him, 01^ 
to put up at the same inn. ^schines says this refusal was owin^tfi? 
the misbehaviour of Demosthenes on the former embassy; anaM 
defends the journey to Pella, by alleging that they were not ordered 
to go to Thrace, and that it would have been of no use to go tbei;^' 
wlien Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom before they left Athwis. B 
b manifest however, that the order of council was disobeyed both in 
the letter and the spirit ; and, as ^schines can suggest no better 
excuse, the complaint of Demosthenes on this head must be take^ 
as well founded. The event proved that Philip's Thracian campaigtt' 
was not terminated when the ambassadors quitted Athens : it coa^ 
tinued for five or six weeks after ; and dunng tliat time many im* 
portant places were captured by him. The son of Cersobleptes he 
brought with him as a hostage to Pella.^ 

There he found not only the Athenian ambassadors awaiting his 
arrival, but others also from various parts of Greece ; from Thebes, 
ThessaJy, Sparta, Phocis, and Euboea. An immense army was as- 
sembled : it was notorious to all that Philip was about to march tor 
Thermopylffi : what he intended to do was not certainly known ix( 
any of the parties present; but all were deeply interested in tfaj 
result, and agitated by various hopes and fears.' 

The duty of the Athenian ambassadors was by no means clear. JH 
might be argued, that they had nothing to do but to administ^ ^ 
oath to Philip and his allies, and then return to Athens and mt^ 
their report. As however the treaty had been concluded wit^mi^ 
settling the question of the Sacred War ; as Philip was virtually Ic^ 
at liberty to deal with it as he pleased, subject only to a loose pit^ 
mise that he would do what was right and promote the inteits^ of 
Athens ; it might seem to be proper, when the ambassadors were ii 
the presence of Philip, that they should come to some positive unde^ 
standing with him on the subject, and ascertain what he really meiOEfp 
tp do. By such means they would be enabled, on their retui 
furnish such a report as might guide the Athenians in thdur I 
counsels. True, there could be no guarantee that Philip would, 
form any engagement which he made to the ambassadors. /. 
however womd not be the fault of the ambassadors, but of 
Athenians themselves, who suffered the Phodan question to 
upon vague assurances, instead of insisting upon the Phocians^ 
comprehended in the treaty. They had committed the grave 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 899, 897. Fhilipp. iv. 188. De Halottn. fif 
JBschines, De Pais. Leg. 88, 40, 41. As regards Cersobleptes, the amount ofHsM 
with which the ambassadors are chargeable depends much upon the question, wheihtr 
he was an ally included in the treaty. See ante, p. 296. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 884. JEschines, De Pals. Leg. 41. Joatin, Tifi.4. 
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of i^akii^ peace, without settling the most importlmt matter in the 
v&r J so that in effect the war remained an open question, unless 
t^y chose to leave the Phodans and all their own interests con- 
iiected with them entirely to the mercy of Philip. In the instruo* 
4eii| to the ambassadors there was, besides the special clauses, a 
genial one, requiring them to do whatever else they oould for the 

rrice of the commonwealth ; which, under the circumstances, might 
G<m&trued as imposing an obli^tion to discuss with Philip the 
affairs (^ the Sacred War, and bnng him over, if possible, to the 
sid& of Athens. 

Sudh was the view taken apparently by iESschines, who states that 
at a conference with his colleagues he urged upon them the necessity 
of p^orminff this part of their instructions, and exhorting Philip to 
f^tise the Thebans and restore the Boeotian cities. Though there 
was no express order to this effect, (for such matters could not be 
laentioned openly in a state pi^r,) yet it was clearly, he said, the 
true intent and meaning of their countrymen. Demosthenes took 
a different view ; and auer some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the ambassadors should address Philip as he thought fit.^ 
' Of the audience which the Athenian ambassadors had with the 
t^n^ .£schines gives the following account — ^That Demosthenes 
made an offensive speech in dispiyragement of his colleagues and praise 
a himself, recounting the services which he had rendered Philip in 
promoting the peace and the attention which he had paid to his 
nunisters at Atnens, and endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
hun by fulsome and coarse flattery : after which he (iESschines) com* 
menc^ his address ; first rebuking Demosthenes for his personalities, 
wen briefly touching upon the subject of the oaths and other formal 
ijAtters, lastly, entering upon the topic paramount to all, viz. the 
march to Thermopyls, and tne affairs of Delphi and the Amphictyons. 
M0 entreated Phiup to decide the quarrel oy judicial sentence, and 
m)t hj arms ; but if that were impossible, (as the military prepara- 
£ums seemed to indicate,) then, said iBschines, it behoved the cnam* 

r' n of Hellenic religion to consider what his sacred office required 
him, and to listen to those who could instruct him on the subject 
CT their ancient institutions. Upon which he explained to the king 
luL.that he knew about the foundation of the temple, the origin 3 
^ Amphiotyonic league, the tribes that composed it, theur oath and 
Qb)k[ation8. He argued that, the Boeotian cities being Amphict^onic, 
Snmp could not justly allow them to be d^troyed. The object of 
W expedition was holy and just ; but when the Amphictyons were 
i(S68tored to their rights, punishment should be inflicted upon the 
Ituilty parties only, upon those who actuallv seized the temple or 
^io advised it, not upon their countries, ii they would deliver up 
ftba offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of his power 

(1) JEMhinei, Be Fals. Leg. 41, 42. 
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to oonfirm the inSqmtoiu acts of the Thebans, he would not 
their gratitude, (for thej had been ungrateful to the Athenians, 
had done them still greater senrices,) «nd he would make eoemiBad 
thejpeople whom he betrayed.* 

What answer Philip made to this address, iBschines does not ^ 
It is not pretended that he ga?e to the collective body of ambn 
sadors the promises which w^re afterwards reported at Athens. Ill 
that did not prevent him ftcm sendmg indirect oommunicatiODS U 
some of them, whom he thought likely ta become his instrumenli 
He was playing a profoundly artful game. While ^^sohinet mi 
flattering himself with the impression made by his own hara^ue^ thf 
Thebans and Thessalians were urcing Philip to march against thei 
common enemy. To them he could speak more openly of his inleai 
tions ; ^et the^ were not free from uneasiness, seeing that intr%iji 
Were still gomg^ on, that private conferences were held not eti$ 
with the Atnenians, but with the Spartans and Phocians, and tU 
they were apparently not dissatisfied with their reception. Tbie W 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his own intimala 
allies favoured the illusion which Philip was keeping up. It W9 
important for him to amuse with hope those parties nrom whom hfl 
most feared opposition. Phalttcus neld the pass of Thermopyls; 
Archidamus with a thousand Spartans was yet in Phocis ; an AHm' 
nian fleet was ready to occupy the straits, if the people should Uk$ 
it in their heads to give the <»rder. To prevent the combination d 
these forces, which was a very possible contingency, if his deelgai 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arrivtf 
at the pass, all resistance should be hopeless ; these were points <* 
be accomplished by a tissue of artifice and deceit. jSsohines dedanl 
that it was the universal expectation at Pella, that Philip woaU 
humble Thebes ; that the Spartan envoys were quarrelling with tic 
Theban, and openly threatening them; that the Thebans were m 
distress and alarm ; that the Thessalians laughed at all the reet, aiMl 
said the expedition was for their own benefit ; while some of PhH^ 
officers told some of the Athenian ambassadors, that he meant to i» 
establish the Bosotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag^ 
geration of what really occurred.* 

Demosthenes states, that during all the time they w^re at Pdlahi 
was in opposition to his colleagues; he oSered them honest aai 
sound advice, but every opinion of his was overruled by the nciajci^ 
Ail the service that he could do was, to seek out his captive feik*- 
oitizens and procure their release, ransoming some of man. witli Ml 
oiwn money, and prevailing on Philip to redeem the others. PfaiKp 
tried to corrupt the ambi^sadors, first separately, and then jont||; 
Demosthenes refused a large present of gold that was sent Im 

0) Machines, De Pais. Leg. 4S» 4S. 

(2) ^schinet, De Pais. Leg. 4«. Demotthenet, Pbilipp. iil. 119. De Fait. Liy. 
865, S84, 446. Justin, viii. 4. 
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toUier was offered to the whole bodj, under the pretence of hospn 
li^y. It was of course a bribe in disguise. As Demosthenes 
boiud accept no share, his colleagues divided it among themseWes : 
be requested Pliilip to appljr the money that he would hKve bestowed 
m presents towaros redeeming the Athenian captives, and Philip was 
Mvailed upon to promise that they should be sent home by the 
Vanathenaean festival^ 

r* Ail this time the ambassadors never demanded that Philip should 
mftts tiie oath, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
tqitared ^oe the peace, nor sent home any intelligence of the pre- 
parations going on at Pella. They loitered there without any other 
mson than the request of Philip himself, who told them he wanted 
iMt mediation to settle the (quarrel between the Pharsalians and 
Caiums; a quarrel which he himself not long afterwards very sum- 
luuilT decided, by taking the city of Halus and expelliii|^ the 
^ulation. When all thmgs were ready for his march, Philip set 
■oirt, and carried the Athenian ambassadors with him as far as Pher», 
where at length they administered the oaths to him and his allies. 
®at here they are charged with two further acts of disobedience to 
their instructions. Tliey were commanded to administer the oaths 
to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead of this, 
'tiiey accepted any persons whom Philip chose to send as accredited 
iteents for that purpose. Secondly, they allowed Philip and his 
Wies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Phocians, the Halians, 
«iid Oersobleptes ; thereby, it was said, overruling the decree of the 
l&theniaii people, who had refused to admit a clause to that effect in 
^e treaty. This charge however (as far as regards the Phocians at 
4sast) appears to be unfairly urgea a^nst the ambassadors. The 
l&thenians, having consented on their side to ratify the treaty without 
the Phocians, could not expect that Philip would bind himself to 
may engagement with them. Indeed the understanding was quite 
the contrary. If then the words of the treaty left an ambi^ity, it 
•became necessary for Philip to protest apiinst a construction that 
would have been opposite to his declared intentions. Such a protest 
was doubtless made. The Athenian ambassadors were informed dis- 
tinctly, that Philip and his allies would not swear to the treaty, except 
lipon the condition of excluding the Phocians. What then was to 
%e done ? The ambassadors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either 
tiiey must decline to administer the oaths altogether, or they must 
icoept the qualification which Philip and his allies insisted upon. 
^But for what had passed at Athens, the former would have been the 
"proper course : under existing circumstances, the latter was perhaps 
IMre prudent; otherwise they must have taken upon themselves tne 
Rqxmsibility of renewing the war.' 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 893— SS5. As to the captives, see the leply of 
.Aschinee, De Pels. Leg. 41. 
a) Demosthenes, De Coron. 2M. De Ftis. Leg. US, SfS, 390, S»l, 3M, 430. It 
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The chief grounds of compbdnt against the ambassadors ftt^ 
their dilatoriness in despatching the business for which thej' mtt^ 
sent oat» and their neglect to send or carry home correct infcmnathN^ 
of what was going on. If they acted thus from corrupt motifM^ 
they were of course guilty of treason. Demosthenes, from whaiw 
had seen before, had S>Tmed no good opinion of Philip's designs, Hut 
at FhersB, observing what course thmgs were taking, and bebj^ 
alarmed both at the danger which threatened his countiy, and fbr 
fear lest he should himself be implicated in the misconduct of otlhenL 
wrote a letter to the Athenians, which gave them full infomrntioti (V 
everything. His colleagues, he alleges, would not allow*tfa!s to be 
sent, but themselves despatched another, containing false intdOt 
gence ; a charge in great measure borne out by the reports vtbSA 
they afterwards made at Athens. He says that he had resolved td 
return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for his conveyance, but 
was prevented from sailing by Philip. He observed that iBschines 
had numerous private interviews witn Philip— a thing specially pro- 
hibited by a clause in their instructions ;— that one night in particmar 
h\. was watched coming out of Philip's tent at Phers ; ana that be 
stayed for a day with Philip after the others had gone. JSschinei 
produces evidence in the nature of an alibi, to disprove that he ever 
visited Philip by night, yet apparently does not deny that he bai 
interviews with him alone in the davtune.^ 

Philip, having detained the ambassadors until he was read^ tC( 
march to ThermopylsD, dismissed them with a letter to the Atheniani^' 



in which he forniiAlly notified to them the ratification of the treaty' 
and apologised for the manner in which their ambassadors had acF 
ministered the oaths, stating that they would have gone round to tbi 
different cities, but that he nad prevented them, as he wanted l^etf 
mediation between the Pharsalians and the Halians. In terms '^ 
letter was polite and gracious, but it contained not a word about ^ 
Phocians, or about the promises which were made in his name.* 

The ambassadors arrived in Athens on the thirteenth of Scitopho- 
rion (June), and presented themselves before the council, as the kw 

appears by the quotation from Philip's letter in ^schines, (De Pals. Leg. 45,) tfa«| 
he furni8hed the Athenians with the names of those parties who had taJcen tljV 
oaths, promising to send to Athens a few who had not come in time. One of Hm 
charges of Demosthenes is, that the Cardians were allowed to appear as alliaa oCi 
Philip. For this howerer the ambassadors were not to blame; the Cardians having^ 
been excepted from the treaty by wMch the Chersonese was eeded to Athena. 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 352, S57, 396, 897, 419, 445. Aschines, De Fkls. 
Leg. 44. There is a further oharge that JEschines wrote Phll^'s letter, to whieli he 
alludes. See the remarks in this rolume, p. 1 70. 

(2) See the forcible remarlcs of Demosthenes upon this letter. (De Pals. L^ StSi 
'US, 855.) It was a Juggle, he argues, between Philip and the ambassadors. PUli| 

took on him the blame of their neglect, and left to them the responsibility nf iiiii^JM 
false promises in his name. And, although he had promised, if the ilTliinisns mtiwM 
become his allies, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, when theyJiiit 
become his aUies, he said he knew not what he could do to oblige them; but if titft 
.voi^d tell him, he would do anything that was not dishonourable. 
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r^opoired. Here Demosthenes, bein^ a member of the conncil, took 
ttifii, initiAtive, and gave a full report of all that had taken place, 
d^^uncing the treachery of his coUea^ues, showing into what ^ril 
tbj^ had broiight the people, and urging that measures shoula be 
t^en, before it was too late, to save the Phocians and Thermopyln. 
SU words produced such an effect upon the council, that in the 
^ier which was drawn up, for bringing the matter before the as- 
ftbmbly* they withheld the vote of thuiks and invitation to the public 
dpin^-hall, which ambassadors never failed to receive on other 
^ceasions.^ 

The assembly was held on the sixteenth ; and here iESschines got 
i\ke first hearing. The people, alarmed by the rumour of Philip's 
pfiarch, were so eager for the report of the envois, that they waited 
not for the order of council, introducing the business of the dav, to 
9e read, ^schines assured them that they had nothing to fear; 
{bat he had persuaded Philip to gratify their wishes in every parti- 
cular, both on the Amphictyonic question and others ;— -(he repeated 
itie heads of the speech which he nad made against the Thebans;)— 
fliey need only remain quiet ; in two or three days they would hear 
kibe most satisfactory results ; — the Phocians would be preserved by 
JHiilip ; Thebes would be besieged and broken up into villages, Thes- 
jiee and Platsea reestablished, and compensation exacted for the 
pillage of Delphi, not from the Phocians, out from the Thebans,who 
had originally planned it : he himself had convinced Philip that the 
first designers were more guilty than the perpetrators;^ and for 
giving such counsel, the Tliebans had set a price upon his head. 
Ihirther, he had heard from some of the Euboean envoys as a current 
report, that their own island was to be given up to the Athenians 
Instead of Amphipolis; and there was yet another thing which bis 
dlplomacv had obtained for them, which he would not mention at 
present, becaiise some of his colleagues were jealous of him. He was 
understood to mean Oropus.' 

These assurances, confidently made by an envoy who had had 
Q0eiid communication with Philip, agreeing also with what they had 
fieTore beard from Philocrates, relieved the people from their anxiety. 
The letter of Philip was produced and read. Tue Atheuians, charmed 
if its general professions of amity and good- will, did not detect 
lEcir hSlowness and insinceritv. Demosthenes rose to tell the plain 
feajlities of the case, as he had done in the council; but the people, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 846, 850, 851. 

<3) For this insinuation, made by their enemies apparently against the TliebanSi 
fiiere seems to have Iteen no foundation whatever. 

<8) Demosthenes, De Pace, 59. Philipp. IL 72, 73. De Coron. 286, 287. De Pals. 
£eif. S47, 848. 851, 852. .Sschines says in reply, that he only reported what he 
IMWd; he made no promises: {rouro ovk &ira-rt*i\ai &X\' hwoax^oifai :) and that 
"iMuit he reported was generally believed by others. (De Fals. Leg. 43, 44, 46.) Thia 
HtfbUy Is beside the mark. He was charged with misleading the Athenians by wilfuUy 
Mm reports. 
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dazzled by their bright prospects, refused to be undeceived^ md he 
found it impossible to obtain a fair hearing. iBschines and FluloJ 
crates hooted and interrupted him oontinuaLly, and were enooan^ed 
hj the assembly. He could oidy set in a few words. He protested 
bis entire ignorance of what ^scmines had told them, and deidired| 
that he did not believe it. At this the people showed signs of aa^. 
** Eemember/' cried Demosthenes, ** I am not responsible for aay <A 
this." " By and by/' said iBschines, " he'll want to have the oredil 
of it." "No wonaer," said Philocrates, *Hhat there is a diffnience 
of opinion between Demosthenes aiid me; for he drinks wi^cTi and 
I drink wine : " at which the Athenians laughed.' 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, thankind 
Philip in the warmest terms for his liberality to the republic, sn9 
extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his postentr. It de-l 
clared also, that, unless the Phocians did what was nght and ddilrnred 
np the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyons, the people of Atiiena 
would enforce their wishes by arms. This decree, says Demo^bmes^ 
in effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, widi tkeir 
hands tied behind them.* 

There was time to have succoured the Phocians and defended 
Thermopyl8B» had the Athenians acted promptly after the return of 
their ambassadors. PhalsBCus, who (it seems) had been reinstated in 
his command, and still held the Locrian fortresses with his garrtsenv 
could have maintained the pass alone against a greatly superior fovce^ 
if the enemy were prevented from landiiuc troops in his rear. &is| 
safety depended on a continued maritime blockade, and for this pur- 
pose the cooperation of the Athenians was indispensable. Bat he 
nad some reason to doubt their friendly disposition towards hb 
countrymen, much more towards himself ; and there was no time to 
Ee lost. He sent chosen messengers- to Athens, with orders to learn 
the state of things, and bring him intelligence immediately. Thts$ 
messengers were present at the assembly held on the sixteenth of 
Scirophorion, and listening with anxiety to the speeches and idl the 
proceedings. Philip in the meantime, approaching Thermopylae in- 
vited the Phocians to surrender, representing to them that there was 
no hope of succour from Athens, who had become his ally, and that 
they might safely throw themselves upon his generosity. We niay 
presume, that he had already made this communication to them, be- 
fore he began his march from Phers^; and perhaps their own envtiys, 
who accompanied him from Pella, brought home a tale of their kind 
reception by Philip, and his favourable intentions towards tfaeir 
country.' The Phocians gave little credit to it: thej were Bot 

(1) DemMthenet, De Pace, 59. De Pals. Leg. S48, 852, 855. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 856, 358. Philipp. IL 78. 

(8) PhalflBcus must have sent his messengers to Athens before Philip emmneMed 
bis march from Phers : or they could not have arrived in time for the ■seenibly on 
the sixteenth. If the Phocians could have been induced to submit at onoe> liefive she 
Athenians had time for consideration, Philip's object was more sorely gained. The 
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disponed to trust PhiHp, and th^coold hardly bdieve that the Athe- 
siaiiB, their oM allies, would abaodon them : Phaliecua at all events 
Mold send no positive answer to Philip, until he knew what the 
intaitioBS of the Athenians were. Wh^ however his messengers 
fetamed from Athens, bringing news of what had passed in (he 
A8seinbly«-*-of the annoiuH^ments of JSsdiines, the implicit faith pat 
in them by the Athenians, their abandonment of everything to Philip, 
and the menacing resolutions which they had passed against the 
Phociaitt— he perceived that resistance was h(H>eless ; that neither 
himself nor his countrymen had any choice left out to make the best 
.terms they could with the all-powerful kin^ of Macedon. 

Aocordmgly on the twenty-third of Scirophorion, within two or 
three days after he had received the news from Athens, he entered 
into a convention with Philb, agreeing to surr^der the fortresses 
whi<^ he held in Locris and Bceotia, on condition only that he niieht 
retire where he pleased with his troops. It was carried into ef&ct 
immediately. Piiilip entered the pass, and took possession of Al- 
ponus, Thronium, and Nicaea, while Phalsscus, with eight thousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers as liked to follow him, 
passed over to Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans had withdrawn shortly before, seeing the double game that was 
nkjad by his allies, and considering his position dangerous. The 
lliebans marched out with all their forces to join Phinp, who now, 
sfoclaiming openly that he had come as the ally of the Thebans and 
Thessftlians and the champion of the God, marched with an over- 
powering iffmy into Phocis, to terminato the Sacred War. The cities 
generally submitted to his arms ; a few that offered a feeble resist* 
ms» mxid taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
pofisessiou of Delphi, and proceeded forthwith to hold an Amphic- 
tyonic council, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of the 
^ temple, and determine the various questions which the war had given 
rise to.> 

The Athenians remained perfectly cjuiescent, expectmg the accom* 
pliahment of dl the good things which Philip had promised them, 
ni^ tlie twenty-seventh day of the month. They had appointed an 
embassy to notify to Phihp the decree which they passed in his 
iavcnr. It consisted mostlv of the same ten who served on the 
Jbrm^ embassies. Demosthenes, not wishmg to go, swore an affi- 
davit, as the law permitted, and excused himselL JSschines stayed 
bebiiui on a plea of ilbess ; a mere pretence, as Demosthenes alleges^, 
in order that he might be at home to present the adoption of any 
measures adverse to Plulip. The envoys had not long departeo. 

Phodan envoys had been amuted with promises to the last. Demosthenes, Philipp. 
iii* lis. Eis ^taaiat in wpot ov/Anajfpvt k9op€6€ro, xat irpivfitu 4>««k^«ov ^aav «7 
r<»^tyfo\ov6ow ainf iropcwo^iiYf **** e*^* ht^v np<£0v roXAot Ottfiaiots oi XvffircXn- 
0U¥ Ttw kneiwov wapodov, 

fD.Diodorus, xyi. 59. Demosthenes, Pe Coron. 288 289 : De Fals. Leg. 856, 358, 
Sf9, 860, 885. JBschines, De Fals. Leg. 45, 46. 
YOL. U. X 
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when there came a letter from Philip to the Athenians, foEoved-Boon 
afterwards by another,^ inyiting them to join him with all thw Ibraps. 
He must have sent the first of these letters immediatelj after ^i- 
IflDcos had refused to surrender, while he wt» yet in doubt what 
course thinffs might take. According to the terms of bis attiaoiQi^ 
as they haa been interpreted and acted upon, he was enUtledl^ 
make this demand of the Athenians ; though we can luurdly imag^e 
that he either expected or desired their compliance. AU that -he 
really wished was their neutrality; and this nis letter, assuminca 
tone of friendship, was calculated to secure. It was Lud be£oB^e 
assembly ; but no one moyed that Philip's request should be granted. 
Demosthenes obseryed, that, if any troops were sent, they woaldbe 
hostages in Philip's huids^ and the matter was dropped. iBlschio^ 
afterwards asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present it 
mi^ht have counteracted the influence of the Thebans and Tbes* 
saltans, who, as it was, compelled Philip to adopt their own violet 
counsels. But if he thought so, why, it may oe asked, did he not 
propose the measure to the people, especially as it was in acccurdance 
with their own decree F Perhaps he could not easily haye preyafled 
upon them : for, besides a lurking fear that Demostbenea was ri^t, 
they must haye been somewhat ashamed of themselyes for w 
attitude of hostility wMch they had already assumed towards the 
Phocians. But the punishment of their foUy was at hand. On the 
twenty-seyenth day of the month the envoys, who had gone as far 
as Ghalcis in Euboea, returned suddenly with the intell^ncey that 
Philip bad declared himself the ally of the Thebans, ancThad given 
up everything into their hands. The Athenians^ who hi^f^ned to be 
in assembly at Pineus when these tiding were brought, m Hho alam 
of the moment passed a vote to bring m all their women and i$kil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Pirftiis,.aBd i 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules in the city. This decree was ) 
actually carried into effect ; but the envoys wer^ nevertheless sent 
to Phinp, and travelled bv land through &Botia, iBschines this time 
going with them. The rears of the people were soon allayed l)y 
finding that the allied powers had no thought of coming near Aitioa; 
though perhaps their ill humour was increased by a lett^ which 
came from Philip, calmly informing them of what he had doiie^ mi 
reproving them tor their demonstration of hostility.* 

(1) Machines mentions only one letter: Demostlienes, tyro. The MOondiiMqrkavv 
come soon after the first; or it may have been despatched after the canitalati<m o< 



nia!«cu8. For there vas yet a possibility that the Phocians might renst, ai|^ slTt 
soiue rouble to Philip, if tiie Athenians gare them any hope of support: ''^ — "^ ' 
cannot cr«dit the assertion of Demosthenes (Do Pals. Leg. 879) that the 
might in that erent hare been sared, owing to the impossibility of PhUip'a 
subsistence in their territory. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 237—239: De Pais. Leg. 857, 889, 860, 878—881: 
PhUipp. it. 69. Aschines, De Pals. Leg. 40, 46. That .fischines should h«T« gone 
upon this embassy after his plea of illness, and that he should have passed tiaoogh 
Tliebes, after saying that the Thebans had set a price upon his head, are ui^ed as 
proofii of crime by Demosthenes. 
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^ Tke AmpUetyoiue council, composed of the Thebans, ThessaHans, 
wn^ thdr allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon the Fhodans. 
Their ilrst act was one of gratitude as well as jtistice. They de- 
pthfci the conquered people of their seat and votes in the council, 
msA transferred them to the king of Macedon and his descendants. 
Theb farther sentence was, that the Phocian cities should be razed 
%b' tlie ground, and the population of each dispersed into Tillages, 
eotttainii^ not more than nffcj dWelling-houses^ and at the distance 
of not less than a furlong from each other. The Phooians were to 
liftte no access to the temple of Delphi, and to possess neither arms 
IMir horses, but to be allowed to cultivate their land and take the 
jyroduce thereof, paying every year a tribute of sixty talents to 
Apollo, until the whole of their plunder, estimated in value at ten 
'thousand talents, should be restored. Anj guilty parties, whether 
Phocians or auxiliaries, who had fled from justice, were declared to 
be outlaws. All arms which had been used by the troops were to be 
brc^n and destroyed ; their horses to be sold. Eegulations were 
made for the future management of the oracle, for the establishm^t 
of peace and amity amongthe Greek states, and the maintenance of 
their common rebgion. The Spartans were excommunicated from 
Amj^hictyonic privue^; and it was determined that Philip should 
preside over the Pythian games in conjunction with the Theoans and 
Xhessalians.^ 

Thus were the Phocians, not only degraded from their rank as one 
of the Amphictyonio communities, but reduced to become a mere 
r^ral population, litUe better than the serfs of Thessalv. Their nmk 
they aid not r^ain till many years after, when, by their valour in 
fepeHing the Celtic invasion, they expiated the memory of their 
Ibrmer crime. One part of the sentence appears to have been in 
dotation of the engagement made by Philip with Phalncus ; yet thc^ 
lEad enemies in the council, who would have inflicted on them a still 
heavier punishment. JSschines says, the CBtaeans proposed to cast all 
the adult males down the precipice, and that he nimself pleaded on 
th^ behalf and saved them. The sentence however was rigorously 
-executed. Of twenty*one cities enumerated by Pausanias, Abn alone 
iras spared, as having taken no part in the sacrilege : the rest were 
destroyed ; their waUs at least and principal buildings were rased 
to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to seek homes- elsewhere, 
•oeordmg to the terms of the judgment. That the expulsion from 
their ancient dwellings, the separation of friends, neighbours, luid 

<D DMotof, xvL 60. Paataniat, x. 8. In the words of Diodoras, t6v ^ f» 
#tMcv#< rpt&» %6Xemv vepMXctv ra Tetx*i> it vonld seem tbat rpiSkv should be omit- 
ted; and even then there remains a tautology, when he says afterwards, rat H 
w^Xcir ittdvav rwv ♦mk^mv Kara^xdifai. Leland, in his Dissertation on the Amphic- 
tyonie Council, prefixed to the Life of Philip, (page 40,) tries to explain this, by 
• mggestfng that there were three Amphictyonie cities in Fhbcis ; and as they could 
fMkne entirely demolished consistently with the oath of tho^AmphktyoDS, their 
waUs only were soitenced to he rased. See also Wesseling's note. 

x2 
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reUtiTes, must necessarily have been attended with g^at iiacdf^ 
and suffering, is manifest. But the evil vas aggravated bj th^ pw 
sence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. The work of desttruaioB 
was committed to the Thebans, who^ occupying the country with 
their army, in the licence of military power committed excesses of 
cruelty* against which it was inipossible to <^tain redress and useless 
to murmur. Large numbers of the people, chiefly men in the pripae 
and vigour of their life, emigrated to other lands. Demosiheoie^ 
travelling through Phods two or three years afler, describes what he 
saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of desolation; cities lying 
in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, a population conaisj^ 
ing almost entirely of the old and infirm, women and children. Most 
of the spoil that could be collected became the prize of Philip. But 
the Thebans were permitted to annex some portion of the Phodan 
territory to their own dominion. The Bceotian towns, Orchomenu9«, 
Coronea, and Corsin, were delivered up to them ; and the two former 
they punished by enslaving the inhabitants. Yet the majority of 
these avoided their doom by flight, and, together with a large number 
of Phocian exiles, found refuge in Athens.^ 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exulted in the vengeance which 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the advantages which they 
had acquired for themselves. ^Le Thessalians, pleased with the re- 
storation of the Pylsean synod and the festival, little heeded that tb^ 
had found a new master. The Thebans, having recovered their lost 
dominion in Boeotia and got an accession oi territory, thought not 
for the moment that it was at the expense of their honour aud 
credit, that their acquisitions were the gift of the king of Macedoi^ 
and tiiat they were to see a Macedcmian garrison established at 
Nictea, a monument of his power and their own woduiess. In fo^ 
the read advantages were Philip's, who had oUained an immense 
increase boUi of power and reputation. His kingdom* but lately 
r^arded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the AmdJi^ 
tyonic communities. He was further honoured by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle — a distmotm 
formerly conferred upon Athens and Laced»mon. But, what ma 
far more important,^ he had extended his dlianoes, enlarged die 
sphere of his influence, and got the command of Thermopylse^ vhiqli 
g^ve him at any time an entrance to soathem Greece. The Athe- 
nians, when all the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, nad 
saw how they had been dnped and cheated. They made empty fm- 
tests and passed idle votes about the intrusion of barbarians isU 
the Amphiotyonic council: tbey resolved to take no part im its 
proceedings, and send no deputies to the Pythian games. Yet a^ 
this had no other effect than to exhibit their lU humour, and irritate 

(1) Pausaniu, z.8,8. Justin, viii. 5. JEsehinet, De Fals. Leg. 47. Demottbenei 
De Pace, SI, 62 : De Fals. Xeg. 861, 385, 446. 
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the rest of the Amphictyons; and when that hodj sent an emhassr 
to^ Athens, reqturing them to accept the acts of the congress as legal, 
ahxj dared not reft^ compliance.^ 

rhabecQs, hafinff carried awaj what remained of the Delphian 
plunder, maintainedhis troops for awhile in Peloponnesus ; at length, 
ttirin^ a snffident number or transports at Corinth, he embarked and 
sailed for the Ionian sea, intendmg to cross over to Italy or Sicily. 
There he hoped either to get possession of some dty, or to find 
nnHtary cmptoyment; for he had heard there was a war between 
the LncMuans and the Tarentmee ; and he gave out that he had 
been innted to go orer by the natites. His soldiers howerer, when 
&ey got into the open sea, obsenring that there was no enyoy on 
board ffGm anj foreign state, suspected that he was playing them 
false, and mutmied ; the principal officers came with orawn swords 
to him and his pilot^ and insisted that he should sail back to Pelo- 
ponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at Malea, the southern 
promontory of Laconia ; where he found an embassy from the Gnos- 
sians of Crete, who had come to enlist troops for a war against the 
Lyctians. Phalaecus, receiving a large sum of money in advance, 
consented to enter their service, and sailing with them to Crete, he 
attacked and took the city of Lyctus. Just at this time there came 
an unexpected auxiliary to the Lyctians, no less a person than 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the people of Tarentum 
had applied for succour to the Spartans, who, collecting a large force 
for the defence of their ancient colony, gave the command ^to Archi- 
damus ; but, before he had set sail, envoys arrived from Lyctus, and 
prevailed on the Spartans to assist them first : Archidamus' therefore 
was sent to Crete, and, strangely enough, found himself opposed to 
his old ally, Phalscns, whom he defeated in battle and drove out of 
^e city of Lyctus. He then hastened to the relief of the Taren- 
tines, in whose cause some time afterwards he perished with his 
whole army, fighting valiantly against the Lucanians. Phalncu3, 
dispossessed oi his former conquest, made an attempt on the city of 
^donia, and brought up his battering engines ; but ere they could 
be applied, they were struck by Hgbtni]^, and he himself and a 
CNmsiderable number of the besiegers were consumed in the flames. 
According to another account, Pnahecus was killed hj one of his 
own soldiers, whom he had offended. The relics of his army were 
tnmsported by some Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an in- 
rmaa of Elis, they were signally defeated, and four thousand of 
them taken prisoners. The Elean government divided the captives 
between themselves and their Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the 
Arcadians were sold into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to death.' 

(1) Denortbenet, De Fals. Leg. 880, Ml, 44S: FhUipp. iL 74; W. 119; It. 148: 
Ad. Epitft. US: De Coron. S40; and the whole ci the Aifoment and the Oration on 
the Peace. Compare iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

(^ modonu, xvL ei—^i, Strabo, Ti. 280. Paniaaiaa, z. S. 
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TbuB, sajB Diodorus, all parties who had been conoernecl in iSM 
plunder of Delphi met with signal retribution from heaven. Efeti 
the women, who had worn any of the sabred ornaments, came t6 
a miserable and shameful ^d. To the same cause he attributes this 
calamities that afterwards fell upon Athens and Laoedsmon. PhiHp^- 
who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, continued (be saysjf 
from that time forth to prosper more and more, till at len^h, a^ tk« 
reward of his piety, he was elected generalissimo of the Greeks, and 
established the greatest monarchy in Europe.^ Such was the stn^ 
in which the fanatics and parasites of the day extolled tl» king of 
Maoedon. JSSschines chimes in with it, discordant as it was w^ 
the true interests of his country, and with the feelings whidi shoukt 
have animated every well-wisher of Hellenic happiness and freedom.^ 



APPENDIX II. 

ORATOBS AND STATESMEN. 

JBSCHDnBS. 

iBscHiKES, the second in reputation of Athenian orators, was bom 
in the year B.C. 389, four years before Demosthenes. As to the rank 
and character of his parents, different statements are made by him- 
self and by his opponent. According to his own account^ his fatker 
Atrometus was an honourable citizen, connected by birth with tli# 
illustrious priestly house of the Eteobutad», who lost his property bk 
the Peloponnesian war; and, having been foi;oed to quit AthiuM 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a time as « ja^sne^ 
naiy soldier in Asia, and on his return lived in reduced cireumstaneeo. 
His mother, Glaucothea, was the daughter of a respectable Atheniaa 
citizen. The account which Demosthenes gives ot the parents aoA 
early life of iBschines may be regarded in some measure as a euiat^ 
ture ; ' yet it is not improbable, tnat the poverty, to which jRwdriiw 
himself admits his parents to have been reduoed, oompelled them to 
earn their livelihooa by somewhat mean occupations, mtwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of early poverty, their three sons all ndsdl 
themselves to honour and dignity at Athens.^ That .Machines must, 

(1) Diodonu, xvi. 64. He tbould hare gone on to 8aT~** And two yeaxs aflVk 
wards this tame Philip periihed hj the hand of an assassin ; an inadequate pindsli* 
ment for his crimes, ana for all the mischief he had done to Onece." 

(2) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 72. Kol roift^ a^ovt 6p&fjM¥ rnt t« 66(m raimt wm 
▼nc iiri T&y n^pffqv hyftoviat i^imfi4vow, ot koI r6 kv AsA^it Up6v ki uv $ 4o m9u»» 
Compare, De Fals. Leg. 50. 

(3) See this tranaUrtlon, ante, pp. 64, U, 94—97, 192. (4) See ante, p. l«l« 
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^l|«e leceiTed a ^ood education, is attested by the works whick he 
^ ]^ft behind him ; and it ih Bossible that he maT haTe owed this 
tpi the Terj school which his fatoer is said to have kept. While he 
^$B ;etT^ young, he obtained the situation of derk to Aristopbon, 
000 of the leadioff statesinen of Athens ; afterwards he went into 
the 9enice of Eubulus, with whom he continued to be connected 
for the r^t of his life as a politioian and a friend. Being gifted with 
(handsome person and scmoious Toioe» he tried his fortune as an 
ac^i hxA in this profession, whidi was by no means dishonourable 
ii Athens, he appears, for some cause or other, not to have sue* 
eeeded.^ Like other Athenian citizens, he was called upon to perform 
lulitary service for his country, and he acquitted himself with honour 
kL several canipaigns; more particularly at Phlius, at Mantinea, and 
at Tamynse. In this last battle he displayed such signal courage, 
that he was chosen to carry home the news of the victory, and re- 
warded by the Athenians with a crown. Phocion, who had witnessed 
his bravery, not only praised him on the spot, but honoured and 
esteemed him ever afterwards. But the laurels which he earned as a 
speaker soon threw into the shade those of the battle-field. His con- 
nexion with Eubulus procured for him the situation of derk to the 
popular assembly, through which he gQt an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, the politics, and the public business of his country. This he 
found of immense advantage, when he came himself to take a part 
in the debates; and it is no wonder, that with his powerful yoice 
and delivery, hn literary acciuirements, and great command of words, 
he ffludkly obtained a prominent place among the orators of the day. 

Toe capture of Olynthus caused JSschines to come forward as a 
atreng advocate of warlike measures against Philip. The statements 
of Demosthenes upon this subject — how he introduced Ischander to 
the council ; how he proposed the sending of embassies to rouse the 
Chreeks, and invite them to a congress at Athras ; how he himself 
uadertook the mission to Arcadia, and dischamd that du^ with 
seal and ability---all are fully admitted by .fischines. B!ow he 
QMne to change his opinion, and to see the necessity of makin? peace 
whh Philip at that crisis, he himself gives a not unreasonable ex- 
]pfaHiaiion : as to which, and as to the part which he took in the 
«afaaai^ to Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is re- 
iared to the preceding history of the Sacred War.' 

Ttm eircumstimces attending the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostility between iEschmes and Demosthenes. Tlie accusa- 
tion preferred by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
antagonism, both political and personal, which never ceased till 
iESschines finall:^ quitted his native land. The peace had been so 
signally discreditable to Athens, and so manifestly injurious in its 

(1).The sneers of Demosthenes are at the fsiluie of JBschines, not at the pro* 
finsion itself. (2) See especially, pp. 284, 286—804, 
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conieqaenoes, th«t in a ittj short time there was a strong i 
in the feelings of the Athenian people, and the war-parfy noonmA 
their strcngtn and popnkritj.^ Demosthenes stood forwajtl aste 
exponent or their Tiews, and raised hinwelf to the positiooi whieklM 
had never occupied before, of a leading orator and govmkig wMtK 
man ; while iBschines, having with dffioult j obtaimd Ids aacpdttd 
on the charge of treason, notwithstanding the influenoe of his fekaAs 
Enbulus and Phooion, withdrew for a considerable time ham fiw 
strife of politics, and was rarely to be seen on the platfovro of the 
assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion against him, the afiaif 
of Antiphon, in which he was charged with being an aoeom|dice, left 
a stain upon his character; and he most have felt it as a deep dis- 
grace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself to deprive lam 
of an honourable office, to which the people had dected him.^ • 

In the year B.a 840 he appears a^^dn on the scene of pnl:^ hSt, 
as one of the Pylw>r8B, representing his countrymen in Hie Am^kia^ 
tyonic congress. His conduct upcm this occasion (^eth» by aed-' 
dent or design, it is impossible to sav) contributed to kindle a tibM 
Sacred war, uid bring on the fatal campaign of Chanrooea, Tfad 
details of this are given in Appendix IX. 

Having on the trial of Ctesiphon^ failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and lived in exile in Asia Mbior, earn* 
ing his livelihood by teaching rhetoric. During the lifetime of Akx- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Rhodes, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, aoouired considerable celebrity. It 
was there that his scholars, hearing him recite his own oration agah^ 
Ctesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed to get 
the verdict. " You will cease to wonder," said he, " when you ham 
heard the speech of my adversary." On another occasion, havmg 
read both of the speeches to a Rhodian assembly, and that of Demo- 
sthenes, which he delivered with great energy, having excited iht 
admiration of all—-'* What would you have thought," said iBschinea^ 
*<if you had heard the man himself!" Cicero tells this 8torf;to 
illustrate the importance of manner and address in speaking. *' Attki 
in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hfto summus orator esse m numero 
nullo potest; mediocris, h&o instructus, summos snpe sfupenoe. 
Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, cilm rogaretur quid in 
dicendo esset primum ; huic seoundas, huic tertias." 

Of iBschines and his contemporaries Cicero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, speaks as follows : — 

" Si qui se ad causas contulerunt, ut Demosthenes, Hyperidet, 
Lycurgus, .J)schines, Dinarchus, aliique oomplures, etsi inter se pares 

(1) Sm ante, p. 56. And see the Argument to the Oration on the Rmlwimy 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Crown. 
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B0» ftnnitit, tamen nmt onmes in eodem Tori^tis imitands genera 
ittmAii quorum gumdin mansit imitation tamdia ^os illad cooendi 
sto&HMrae ^xit : posteaqnam, eztinctia his, omnia eonun memoria 
sewba obecurata Mi et eraniiit, alia qoftdam dioendi mdliora ac 
reoBouora genera Tignenint." 

^fioariiAtem Isoorotes, rabtHitatem L^sias, aenmen Hyperides, 
soiiiimi .fischinefl^ fim Demosthenes babnit. Quia eonun non egre- 
gi»? Tunen qois oignsqiuun nisi sni similis P 

^ Nihil Lyaitt snbnUtate oectit; nihil argatiis et aenmine Hy* 
peri£| mfail lenitate .fflschini et sj^ndore Terbonun." 

Loland describes hhn thns :— « 

** JBsohines was an orator whose style was foIL diffosire, and 
sonoroQs. fle was a stranger to the glowing expressions and daring 
figures of Demosthenes, which he toeats with contempt and ridicule. 
Be^ thooi^ more simj^e, he is less affecting; aneC by being less 
contra^ed, has not so much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian 
exfnesses it, 'camis pins habet, lacertorum minus/ But, if we would 
riew hds abilities to the greatest adyantaf^ we must not compare 
them with thoee of his rii^. Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beautT nor srandeur. His easy and natural manner will 
thtii be thought highly pleasing; and a just attention will discover 
a good degree of force and energy in his style, whidi at first appears 
omy flowing and harmonious." 

ABISTOFHOK. 

Th^e are two persons of this name referred to in^ the (nrators : 
Aiistophon of Colyttus, and Aristophon of Aaenia : though B«iske is 
inclined to think they were the same person. 

The former has been already mentioned as having taken JEschines 
into bis service as clerk. He was a friend of Euouhis, and a {>oli- 
tician of the same party. Demosthenes mentions them in connexion, 
as botb desiring the Theban alliance.^ 

Aristophon m Azenia was an older statesman, who took an active 
part in Athenian politics for about half a century affcer the end of the 
i^doponnesian war. He was an able speaker, and the author of many 
n&g Ws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, enacted, that no child should be deemed legitimate whose 
mother was not a ^izen. JSschines in the oration against Gtesi- 
phcm says, that he was seventy-five times indicted for passing illegal 
measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted the prosecution^ 
institiiUed by Chares, against Iphicrates and Timotheus, and pro- 
cured the condemnation of the latter. One of his last political acts 
was the defence of the law of Leptines, B.c. 355. 

CALUSTBATTJS. 

An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of Demo- 

(1) Ante, p. 65; uid tee pp. 38, 88. 
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stbenee. He was employed in varioiis commands with Cbtknm^ 
Ipbicrates, and Timotheos, daring the war with Sparta. In the j 



B.C. 373 he joined Iphicrates in the prosecution of Tmio^cii% kfikf 
failed to procure a conviction.^ He was inclined to favoor IM/ 
Spartan connexion, and, having accompanie4 the envoys who aegiiM i 
tiated the peace of B.C. 371, he made a speech before the Pelapd»«r. 
nesian congress, which is reported at some length by Xenophon> «bA(j 
which appears to have been much approved. . " ! 

. Two years afterwards he supported the motion for assisting tlus i 
Spartans, when Epaminondas invaded Laconia. He was rsincd- hflf' 
the unfortunate affair of Oropus, having advised that it shoold ht - 
put into the hands of the Theoans.' For this both he and Cbabnui i 
were brought to trial, B.c. 366. Cailistratus made a splendid apMh* 
which was heard by Demosthenes, and is. said to have kindled in his 
youthful breast the desire to become an orator. It was sueeessW ; 
and Cailistratus was ac({uitted. But the loss of Oropus rankled lit' 
the minds of the Athenians; and five jrears afterwards he was tried 
agaiu, and capitally convicted. Notwithstanding the sentese^ ke 
was idlowed to withdraw into exile ; and for some years he lived is 
Macedonia or Thrace ; but choosing to return to Athens wtthocit 
permission from the people, he was arrested, dragged even from an 
altar, and suffered the penalty of the law.' 

CHABES. 

A ^neral, contemporary with Demosthenes, whom during a pemd 
of thirty years we find on various occasions commanding tke Atnentan 
armies, more often to the disadvantage than the advantage of his 
country. His first command was at Pnlius, b.c. 367 — 366, when he 
successfully defended that city against the Argives. In 861 b.c, after 
Leosthenes had been defeated oy Alexander of Pherss, Chares was 
appointed admiral in his room ; but he soon did much greator mi«* 
chief than his predecessor; for, sailing to Corcyra, he lent his idd td ^ 
a faction whicn overthrew the democracy, and which a few yeara*^ 
afterwards seized the opportunity, when the Athenians were 4^ 
tressed by the Social war, to sever the island from their alliance* la ; 
the campaign a^^st the Thebans in Eubosa Chares held some com- 
mand, and was immediately afterwards sent to the Hellespont.^keire ^ 
he compelled Charidemus to surrender the Chersonese accoroilig to 
treatv.* Having thus acquired some credit, he was chosen to com- J 
Diana in the S^ial war. This was a series of disasters. He waa/i 
defeated in the attack upon Chios, where fell the gallant ChaMas«i^ 
In the second year of the war Iphicrates andTimotheus were a 
ciaied with him in the command; but they were unable to ob 

(1) Ante, p. 251. (2) Ante, p. 257. 

(3) On the hittorj of Callistratui, there is a leamad note and ezeunui of Schneider,'^ 
Ad Xenopb. Hellen. ri. e. 3, s. 3. 

(4) See Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 275, 276. 
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u^-sneoets against tbe allies, who with a superior fleet ravaged 
[icauios^ Iinbrus, and Samoa, and ieyied contributions from the otner 
)dhf»ci islands. To relieTO Byzantium, which was besieged bj the 
^ihttuaBB^^e allies advanced into the Propontis, and the two fleets- 
Doe^ but a storm arising, the two elder generals thought it not pru« 
ieoi to risk an engagement : Chares, eager for battle, Tiolentl j re- 
ptoaehed them, and afterwards wrote a letter to the people, accusing 
ik&ai of cowardice and treachery. Iphicrates and Timotheus were 
regBiliedi* and afterwards brought to trial. Iphicrates with his son 
Itoioithess was acquitted ; ^nmotheus was condemned to a flue of 
a irandred talents, and retiring to Ghalcis died in exile. The manage- 
ment of the war was left to Cnares ; who, though no longer restrained 
bj the presence of his colleagues, never ventured to attack the enemj 
— -d^ernaps indeed thej gave him no opportunitv)— but carried his 
troops over to Asia Minor, to assist the satrap Artabazus in his re- 
bellion against the Per&ian king. Having vanquished the royal forces, 
he reeetved his promised reward, a sum of money which enabled 
him to maintain nis army. But Artazerxes having sent a wrathful 
n^asaa^ to Athens, complaining of this attack upon nis kingdom, the 
Aibemans, who at first had not been displeased at the assistance 
remdoi^ to Artabasus, ordered Chares to quit his service ; and not 
long afterwards, hearing that Artaxerxes was fitting out an armament 
of three hundred ealleys, and being quite unprepared for a contest 
against such formidable odds, they concluded peace with the revolted 
aSucs, and acknowledged their inaependence. 

Ctaaeta still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was necessary 
for .the Athenians to have a fleet constantly stationed, for the protec- 
tion of their Thracian settlements and of the corn-trade. In the year 
355 S.C. he took Sestus. Poly»nus relates a stratajp;em by which 
Phil^, having some transports to cany along the coast m>m Maronea, 
contrived to elude tlie pursuit of (joares, who with a squadron of 
twwity shk)8 was lying in watch at Neapolis. Of his sorry perform- 
anoes in the Olynthian war, and the inefficiency of his operations in 
Z4S B.a, when Philipwas attacking Thrace, I have spoken in the 
pteeedinff vohune.^ We may presume indeed, that during all this 
time be cod some service by keeping Philip's squadrons at a distance, 
l^ bloekading his coast and intercepting his commerce. 

Tlmt Philip suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probiable enough. But the cruisers of Chares 
wwo no less formidable to neutral and even friendly states than to 
the onemy ; and this from the same cause which took him away from 
his daty to serve Artabazus, viz. the want of proper supplies horn 
home. Mis troops were chiefly mercenaries, levied partly by his own. 
ex€a:tioQ8; and, m order to keep them together, he was oblked to 
proTide pay in the best manner tnat he could, which was too oiten by 

(I) Sm pp. S4S— S49, S82, 268. 
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foro6d oontrilmtions from the merchants, the iESgnan ishnch^ sad tt| 
eities of Asia Minor.^ 'Dob inractice, which in effect was a spedes'^ 
piracy, suited the views of a man like Chares, for it j^ve him a vistt 
absolute command oyer his troops, and made him m some measort 
independent of his ooontry; while the Athenians connived at it, 
becaose it relieved them tram taxes and contribntrons. Chares re* 
sided chiefly at Sigeum, while he kept np his influence at Athena Itt 
means of the orators of his party, and by lavish distributions a 
money. 

For his reception at Byzantium in the war of 840 B.C. I refer tO 
the hist volume;* and for his p^ormances in the campaign: bf 
Chnronea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of ih$ 
Athenians whom Alexander required to be surrendered with Deimo=- 
sthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia» Chares was livira' 
at Si^um, and came to meet him at Ilium. Afterwards we read a 
hb seizmg Mitylene, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from whidx fiQ 
was expelled by Hegelochus the Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears &om the history of his pulilie 
Hfe. He was a vain dashing officer, with a good deal of personal 
bravery, but little strategic skill He was too fond of luxury sxA 
ease to perform his military duties properly. He used to carrv about 
with him on his expeditions music-girls and dancers and other 
ministers of his pleasure. Funds which he received for warlike pur- 
poses he scrupled not to dissipate on idle amusement, or s))end in 
bribing the orators and jurymen at Athens. Such is the account of 
Theopompus, oerhaps a httle overcharged; yet that it is true in the 
main appears bom other sources. According to Suidas, his bad fkith 
Was so notorious, that the " promises of Ch^es" passed into a iprTh 
verb. The influence which such a man acquired at Athens was owing 
partly to the absence of able competitors, partly to the vice and <k)r- 
hiption of the day. Statesman and general were not united in tiie 
same person, as in the time of Pericles. The general serving abroad 
was connected with ttie orator who stayed at home ; and they gave 
to each other a mutual support. Thus might an indifferent com- 
mander be kept in his employment by party influence. AristojActt 
was for some time the fighting orator who supported Chared tA 
Athens. We find Demosthenes in the second Olynthian oensuiiiig 
this as a vicious practice, and pointing seemingly to Chares, l^uni^ 
not by name. After the peace Chares and his party jbined D^/ai6* 
sthenes, who was then confessedly the best orator of the da^, 1sn^| 
had got the ear and oonfldenqp of the assembly. In the oration Off 
the Chersonese, Demosthenes somewhat excuses the irregular ipirao- 
tices of the generals abroad, and speaks indulgently both of Chares 
and Aristophon. Yet of the faults of Chares we cannot doubt ^nt 

(1) One writer attributes the origin of the Soeial war to theae vory practkea ef i 
Chares. See Thirlwall's History of GxMce^ V. SIS, 229. 
U) Vol. I. Appendix III. p. 296. 
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|« was folly eonscioua, though frieodahip may haTO HeA his ton^e. 
Be speaks with extreme caution, where he defends him agaiust 
JEsdunes in the Oration on the Embassy.^ 

DEKADES. 

A clever but profligate orator, who first becomes known, to us in 
the debate of 349 b.c., when he opposed the sending of succours to 
Olynthus. Prom this time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and receiyed the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 
popular assembly. His politics were not more opposite to those of 
J)emosthenes than was the style of his eloquence. Demades was an 
pf.hand and facetious speaker, without art and cultiyation, but with 
l^reat natural powers, pleasing often by his coarse wit and Tulgarity 
D^ore than others did by thar studied raetwic. If the people chanced 
to be in the humour for his sallies, which was no rare occurrence, he 
was a match even for Demosthenes himself. 

It would appear, from the character given of him by Theophrastus 
and Cicero, and by divers anecdotes which are related of him, that 
Demades was capable of something better than levity and joking, 
' when he chose to exert himself; but his inordinate love of money 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to be an honest man or 
a good citizen. 

Among the sayinss ascribed to him are the following : — 

Being told that his politics were unworthy of Athens, he said, 
*^he ought to be excused, for he steered but Uie wreck of the com- 
inonweidth." Being reproached for changing sides, he declared that 
"he often spoke against himself, but never against the state." 

When the news of Alexander's death was brought to Athens, he 
said, *' he did not believe it ; for if it were true, the whole world 
must by that time have smelt his carcase." 

Diodorus relates, that after the battb of Gharonea Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted his prisoners, and was rebuked by Demades 
in the following terms : " Fortune^ O king, has placed you in the 
position of Agamemnon ; are you not ashamed to act the part of 
Tbersites?" — that he took the reproof well, and even honoured 
Demades for his freedom ; held frieoidly converse with him, and at 
his pnsuasion released the Athenian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn from Demosthenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Phajp.« 

When Alexander demanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Demades, 
Cor a bribe of five talents, undertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the qnestion of delivering them up, Demades 
moved an artful decree, by which ^e people, while they excused 

(I) Ante, p, US. (S) See ante, p. 108. 
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tbe orators, promised to punish them according to the k^ if ^ 
deserved it. ^he Athenians passed the decree, and chose Beii)tt£^ _ 
be the bearer of it to Alexander. He took Phodon with Mn i ^BUSih 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant the reqi&%a 
pardon, but to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Demades acquired influeiuo^ at 
Athens, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of whk^ he^ttade 
no secret, while he squandered his wealth as infamously as h0 wSt9L 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of tbe theoric randi aii^»i|| 
the appointment for twelve years. It is related by Plutaitll^ tliift 
succours would have been sent to the Lacedsemonians against i^ittl- 
pat^r, if Demades had not told the people, that they must then: ' ^ 
the sum which he was about to distribute among them for a fi 
When Alexander claimed to receive divine honours from the 
states, Demades moved at Athens that the king's demand be iioaa^ 
plied with, and meeting some opposition, bade the people mind tidit 
they did not lose earth, while they contested the possession of 
heitven. His motion was carried ; but, after the revolution which 
followed Alexander's death, he was sentenced to a fine of ten talents 
for beingthe author of so base a decree. In the affair of HarpA^ 
we find Demades coming in for his share of the plunder, and bcri^ 
fessins: it without scruple ; his maxim being, never to refuse ir^ 
was offered him. 

During the Lamian war Demades was in disgrace; but whoi 
Antipater was marching upon Athens, he was again employed to 
mediate for the people. Yet with all his powers of persuasioi, 
assisted by Phocion and Xenocrates, he could only obtain pei^e tk 
Athens, on the terms of her receiving a Macedonian gamson ao^i 
a new constitution, paying the cost of the war, and giving up 'D^ath 
sthenes and other oonoxious orators. To tbe last condition we may 
presume Demades offered no* objection ; for he immediately after^ 
wards moved the decree which sentenced those men to death. 

After this disgraceful peace, Phocion and Demades were tire two 
leading citizens of Athens; the real eovemor being Antipa^Siafs 
lieutenant Menyllus. Phocion preserved a moral, if not a {KdiQAil 
independence; while Demades was in every respect subservioit i» 
his foreign patron. Antipater used to say, that of his two Athcauia 
fnends, he could not get Phocion to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never ^ve enough. Demades boasted 6t iStt 
source from which he got his supplies; and when he celebrated thel 
marriage of his son, observed that the wedding-feast was furnished 
by princes. Yet all the liberalitjr of Antipater did not satis^ l&m, 
and he at length brouj^ht about his ruin by his own treacheir. He 
wrote a letter to PercGccas, urging him to come and deliver Greece, 
-which he said was " hanging by an old rotten thread." The letter 
fell into the hands of Antipater. It so happened, that Demades was 
•hortlv after sent by the Athenians to Macedonia, to petition for the 
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id^MraL of the garrison from Athens. Antipater, then in his last 
. admitted him to an andience, and produced the letter; 
lea, having not a word to say in his defence, was led away to 
itMOiitioiL 

HS6S8IFFU8. 

^. Jji orator of the war-party at Athens. He snpporied the Phodan 
IdSftnce. He defended Timarcbus, and seems to have heen greatly 
jljjdiked by <£schine8 and his friends, who gave him the nickname 6f 
J&ob^as» from the manner in which he braided his bair.^ He was 
Hxd on the embassy to Philip in 343 b.c., to negotiate about the 
^^KStiitution of Halonnesus, the amendment of the peace, and other 
KQi^fcterB^ on which occasion he gave such offence by his demands, 
JOiipi Philip banished the poet Xenoclides from Pella for showing him 
.oCNspitality. He afterwards denounced Philip s conduct at Atnens. 
^Che extant oration on Halonnesns is generally attributed to him. 

HTPBBIDES. 

One of the most distinguished Athenians who flourished in the 
time of Demosthenes ; witn whom he was intimately connected, and 
whom he supported in all his efforts to support the siuki^Jg cause of 
Atihens and of Greece i^nst the king of Macedon. Though an 
honest and generous politician, in his private character be was not 
ire^ {jx)m vice ; and he was apt to display the violence of his passions 
^hoth in the assembly and elsewhere. In early life he received a good 
education, having studied under Isocrates and Plato. Like Demo* 
.aihenes, he prepared forensic speeches for other men; and he spoke 
.and published many excellent orations, of which but a few fragments 
'liare come down to ns. In style he was snbtle and argumentative; 
occasionally bold and striking m his figures ; yet, as Cicero says, very 
igi^e Demosthenes. His delivery wanted animation. 

Hydrides was one of the patriotic citizens, who equippedgalleys 
at their own expense, to carry troops to Euboea, when the Thebans 
. biTaded the islmid. We have seen that he impeached Philocrates 
jSat loB treasonable conduct on the embassy. After the battle of 
fC^monea he exerted himself with Demosthenes to put the city in 
^ condition of defence, and moved a decree, to restore the exiles and 
Tilie^franchised, to enfranchise aliens, and give liberty to slaves who 
'.knj^t in defence of Athens. For this he was indicted by Aristogiton, 
[aiia acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved : — 



*jWhat is it you reproach me with? Proposing to give slaves 
\^mt freedom ? I did so to save freemen from slavery. Restoring 
^exiles to their country P I restored them, that no man might become 
an ezHe. Not reading the laws whicli forbade this measure P I could 
not read them; for the arms of the Macedonians took away my 
eyesight.*' 

(1) Ferlupt in the iJMhion mentioned in Tbueydides, i. 6. 
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He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom Alexander de^ 
xnanded to be ^iven up to him with Demosthenes and Chares, the 
nffair of Harpalus caused a rupture between him and Demosthenes, 
against whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes bad 
gone into exile, Hyperides was the leader of the anti-Macedotdan 
party at Athens; and after Alexander's death he and Polyeuc^us 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised the 
mildness of his disposition, Hyperides answered, ** We do not W|mt 
A mild master.'* Upon the death of Leosthenes, who was idlled in 
a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the funeral oration in honour 
of the slain; of which the following remarkable sentence is pre- 
served: — 

" If death is like the state of the unborn, these departed ones are 
released from disease and sorrow and all the casututies to which 
humanity is subject. But if, as we believe, there still remains in the 
invisible world a sense of the divine goodness, none surely can 
deserve it so well as those who have vindicated the profaned sanctity 
of the Gods." 

The end of Hyperides is invested with the same melancholy in- 
terest as that of Demosthenes. After the submissioE to Antipater, 
they were both, on the motion of Demades, sentenced to death ; but 
they had previouslv escaped to iBlgina. Here Hyperides entreated 
his old fnend to forgive him for his unkindness. Thej then took 
a last farewell; Demosthmes retiring to the island of Caiauria, 
Hyperides to Hermione, where he sought refage in the temple of 
Ceres. Both were soon to be hunted aown by the bloodhounds of 
the victor. Hyperides, dragged from his sanctuary, was carried to 
Antipater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out, and his body to be 
thrown to the dogs. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
his kinsmen and carried to Athens to be buried. 

tTCxmous. 

An eminent statesman and orator, chiefly known to us ad the 
author of the speech against Leocrates, whom he prosecuted as a 
traitor for having deserted his country after the battle of Cbserooiea. 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offences ndgfat be 
construed as treasonable at Athens ; and the whole speech weQ de- 
serves to be read.^ Leocrates was a man of some wealdi, irhc^ on 
heariuf^ of the signal defeat at Ch^ronea, padded up all his effieott, 
and s^ed away to Bhodes, where he spread a report that Athens 
was taken by Philip. After staying abroad for seven jreaia he je* 
turned home, and resumed his post as a citizen, but was inunedki^v 
impeached by Lycurgus, brouglit to trial, and convicted. ThUvut 
in the seventh book of his history, where this drcumstanoe is 

(1) See mj artiele npodo^fto, in the Aichcological Diotiouaxy, 
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lecotoea, gives an admirable description of the life and character of 
I^ycntgoSj which 1 present somewhat abridged to my reader : — 

" Jjjcurgus, the prosecutor, was one of the few men then living 
At Athens who could undertake such a task with dignity, as con- 
fieious of a life irreproachably spent in the service of his country. 
There are few Athenian statesmen of any age who can bear a com- 
parison with him. Phocion equalled him in honesty and disinterested- 
ness ; but in his general character, and in his political conduct, seems 
to fall far below nim. He was a genuine Athenian, his family being 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
cmgin of his house (the Eteobutads) to the hero Erechtheus. By 
virtue of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priesthood 
of Poseidon. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in common 
to the hero and the god, the portraits of his ancestors who had held 
that office were painted on tne walls. Lvcophron, his grandfather, 
bad been put to death by the Thirty, and both he and Lycomedes, 
another of the orator's progenitors, had been honoured with a public 
funeral. Lycurgus haa studied in the schools both of Plato and 
Isocrates; but had not learnt from the one to withdraw from active 
life into a visionary world, nor from the other to cultivate empty 
lactone at the expense of truth and of his country. His manly 
eloquence breathes a deep love and reverence for what was truly 
venerable in antiquity. His speech against Leocrates, which is stiU 
extant, shows that he dwelt with a fondness becoming his birth and 
station on the stirring le^nds of older times ; but his admiration for 
them had not made him indifferent or unjust towards those in which 
he lived. He possessed an ample herecutary fortune ; but he liv^ 
like Phocion, with Spartan simplicity. In an age of ^wing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and wmter, and, like 
Socrates, was only seen with sandals on extraordinary occasions. 
Yet he had to struggle against the aristocratiocd habits and prejudices 
of his family. He was the author of a law, to restrain the wealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the costlbess of 
their equipages in the festive procession to Eleusis ; but his own wife 
was the first to break it His fru^lity however did not arise from 
parsimony, and was confined to his personal wants. He was re- 
proached with the liberality which he displayed toward the various 
masters of learning whom he,employed, ana dedared that, if he could 
find any that would make his sons better men, he would gladly pay 
them with half his fortune. He devoted himself to pubhc life in a 
career of quiet, unostentatious, but useful activity. He was a power- 
ful, but^ot a ready speaker : like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never 
winingly mounted the bema without elaborate preparation; and his 
writing instruments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
couch on which he rested, and from which he frequently rose in the 
night to pursue his labours. But to shine in the popular assembly 
was not the object oi his studies ; he seems only to hare apf'eare4 

VOL. n. T 
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there on necessary or important occasions. His genius was peea^ 
liarly formed for the mana^ment of financial affairs ; and the economy 
of the state was the business of a large portion of his public lifer 
In the latter part of Philip's reign he was placed at the head of the 
treasury. The duties of his office embraced not only the eollectioii, 
but the ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so far as th^ 
were not appropriated to particular purposes. On the administrstioQ 
of the person who filled it depended both the resourcea of the stste 
and the manner in which they were reeularly applied. The dice w»^ 
tenable for four years ; a law'^dictated by republican jealousy, and (It 
seems) proposed by Lycurgus himself, torbade it to remain longer m 
the same hands, let Lycurgus was permitted to exercise its fuao* 
tions during twelve successive years, selecting some of his friends 
for the last two terms to bear the title. In the course of this peoEiod 
nearly 19,000 talents passed through his hands. He is said to have 
raised the ordmary revenue from 600 to 1,200 talents. We hear (^ 
no expedients but unwearied diligence by which he effected thtt 
increase. It is only as to the application that we are more fully 
informed. It seems that the amount and the nature of the domestio 
expenditure we^re committed in a great degree to his discretioo. Aa 
the surplus not required for war fell into the theoric fund, which waa 
devoted to the transient gratification of the people, it required all the 
influence of the treasurer to apply as large a sum as possible to 
objects permanently useful The administration of Lycurgus was 
distinguished above every other since Pericles by the number of 
public buildings which he erected or completed. Among his mono- 
ments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, a gymnasium^va 
palsBstra, a stadium. After the example of Pericles, he laid «p^ 
a considerable treasure in the citadel, in images, vessels, and onub- 
ments of gold and silver, which at the same time served to hmgU^en 
the splendour of the sacred festivals. It was in a different ei^piaoitf^ 
under a special commission, that he also built four hundred gail^% 
and formed a great magazine of arms. He seems likewise to have 
taken Pericles for his model in a continual endeavour to raise tile 
character and to refine the taste of the people. We find his attentifai 
directed to important branches of art and literature. He was the 
4iuthor of a regulation for the better management of the comic diaiMu 
But he conferred a more lasting benefit on his country, and oa tM 
posterity, by another measure designed to preserve the worics of tl» 
three great tragic poets of Athens. The dramas of Sophodea and 
Euripides, if not of iBschylus, were still frequently exhibited : th^ 
were acknowledged as the most perfect modfels of dramatic poetiy; 
but this did not prevent them from undergoing a fate similar to tw 
which has so often befallen the works of our earlv dramatists : tbaf 
were frequently interpolated and mutilated by the aetora. Beloie 
the invention of the press this was a serious evil, as it eadaugmd 
the very existence of the original works. To remedy it, LfouigiiB 
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caused a new transcript or edition to be made of them by puUie 
audbontj^ in many cases probably from the manuscripts of the 
au^or^ and to be deposited in the state archives. The value of this 
edition ¥ra8 proved by its fate. It was afterwards borrowed by one 
of the Ptolemies to be copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen 
taloiito were left at Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The kiuj^ 
however sent back the copy instead of the original, and forfeited his 
pledce. By the decree of Lycurgus it was directed, that the players 
shendd eonlorm in their representations to this authentic edition. 

** AJ^ these works attest the influence of Lycurgus, while they 
she^r the spkit in which it was exerted. As the state entrusted him 
with its; revenues, so private persons deposited their property in his 
custody. When a piece of ground was required for his new stadium, 
Dbuaa, its owner, made a present of it to the people, with the extra* 
ordinary declaration, that he gave it for the sake of Lycurgus. His 
testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the courts of 

C' * Be. He was once summoned by an adversary of Demosthenes. 
osUienes said he should only ask, whether Lycui]gus would con- 
sent to be thought like the man whom he befrien£d. He could 
venture j^arply to rebuke the assembled people, when he was iuter- 
nqited in a speech by clamours of disapprobation. We hear but of 
{me case in which he may seem to have courted 4)opular favour by 
a deviation from his principles in the management of the public funds. 
He had oonvioted a wealthy man of a gross fraud on the state in 
the working of the mines at Laurium. The offender was put to death, 
and his whole estate confiscated, and Lycurgus consented to dis- 
tribute the sum which it brought into the treasury among the people, 
as the whole j)roduce of the mines had been distribute before the 
time of Themistocles. The ^neral tendency of his measures, and 
the ia^pression produced by his character, were rather of an opposite 
kiad. He inspired a feenng approaching to awe b;^ his antique 
Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed his admiration of the 
oid Spartan manners. When he was appointed to superintend the 
poHce of the city, the measures by which he cleared it of rogues and 
vi^praatB were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the laws 
o£ Dnux). On the other hand, one of his celebrated enactments 
was a provision against one of the grosser abuses of the slave-trade, 
by wbtck it sometimes hapjpened that free persons were sold under 
fidiejyretexts in the Athenian market 

*'The aceounty to whidi everv Athenian magistrate was liable, was 
rigidly exacted from one who filled such an office as Lycurgus dis* 
eharged for twelve years in succession. He rendered one at the end 
of each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that of 
the titular miuiater for whom he acted. No flaw was ever detected 
in hk reckonings, and it appeared that he had on various occasions 
boiTowed betweeu 600 and 700 talents for the public service. Still 
he liinself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to which 

t2 
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his acoounts were liable ; he justly considered them as one of his 
lurest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused tlieDi 
to be inscribed on a mcmnment which he erected in the pitestra 
founded by himself : and it appears tliat a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preserved to our day. A short time before his 
death, which seems to have a little preceded Alexander's, he directed 
himself to be carried to the council-chamber, and challenged a fresh 
scrutiny of his whole administration. The only person who came 
forward to lay anvthmg to his charge was one MenessclaiiiS) whom 
he had prosecuted, ana he now refuted all his cavils. 

<* Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Prytanes, had 
been bestowed on him in his life. After his death he was honoured 
with a public funeral, and with a bronze statue near the ten heroes of 
the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of Uie state 
was made hereditary in hb family." 

PHOCION. 

Phocion is one of the heroes of Plutarch, who has writt^i a very 
interesting life of him, in which however he greatly overFates hak 
merits as a politician. He was bom of humble parents in the year 
402 B.C., ana lived to the a^ of eightjf^. During all this time he was | 
remarkable not only for an mflezible mtegrity S( conduct, bnt for an 
austere virtue and simplicity, exemplified in his manners, his dress, 
and his whole style of living. His early haUts had M»ustomed him I 
to the endurance of hardships ; and the precepts of philosophy, whieh 
he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, unoer whom he aftorvaids 
studied, taught him to despise riches and other external advai^ages. 
Partly on such account, partly by his valour in the field, and by 
means of a fluent and natural eloquence, he became a favomte 
with the people, was forty-five times elected to the office of general, 
and on five occasions at least intrusted' with important ccmimands, 
in all of which he was successful. 

At the battle of Naxos he served under Chabrias, and greatly c&- 
tinffuished himself. Chabrias observed, that his courage was tempered 
with prudence, a qudity in which he himself was somewhat defieieni, 
and for want of which he lost his life afterwiurds in the action at Chios. 
He selected Phocion to execute an important commission^ that of ool- 
lecting contributions from the islanos, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sdl. Phocion said, if he was sent to enemies, the force was not 
larffe enough; if to friends, one vessel was sufficient Accordingly he 
took a single ship, and managed things so well, that he gatfaenea all 
the arrears due from the allies. After the death of Chabrias, Phoekm, 
in requital of his kindness, took the utmost pains to reform the 
morals of his son Ctesippus, but found him incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Euboea, when he earned 
succours to Plutarch of Eretria a^inst Callias of Chalcis, who had 
xeoeived assistance from Macedonia. He found that Plutarch had 
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deceived the Athenians with respect to the amouint of support which 
he oonld offer. His own force was small, and thronj^h the negligence 
or treachenr of his ally he was brought into a perilous position in 
the plain of Tamynfe, where he was exposed to an attack by superior 
nuineers. He chose some rising grouna, and fortified his camp. Some 
of his men being mutinous, and straggling from the camp, he told his 
officers not to mind them, as they womd do him more harm than good. 
When.Callias advanced with his Macedonian auxiliaries, some of the 
Athenians were eager to char^: he told them to wait till he had 
offered sacrifice ; notwithstandmg which, his cavalry and the Euboeans 
rushed impetuously forward, but were speedily routed, Plutarch 
being the nrst to fly. Callias, thinking the battle won, led his troops 
in some confusion up to the Athenian lines, when Phocion, informing 
his men that the saturiflces were propitious, gave the order for attack ; 
and his small band of infantry, fallmg with fury upon their enemies, 
after an obstinate fight won the victory. Phocion afterwards ex- 
pelled Plutarch from JSretria, in which he established popular goverur 
ment^ and secured it by a fort called Zaratra, which he occupied, on 
9, neck of land projecting into the channel. His successor Molossus 
managed things so ill, that he was taken prisoner by the enemy ; and 
Eretna was lost to Atliens. It fell soon under the tyranny of 
Clitarohus, a creature of Philip. 

In the year 351 B.C. Phocion went to assist Evagoras in the expe- 
dition for the reduction of Cyprus, which in the K)llowing year was 
renBiiexed to the Persian empire. In 34:3 b.c. his services were 
repaired to secure Megara ag^nst the intrigues of Philip. He 
nuu>ched rapidlv to the city with a large body of Athenians, and 
being welcomed, by the Megarian people, he proceeded to fortify the 
harlmr of Nissea and complete the lon^ walls, thus bringing it 
uiuler the protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptoeodorua 
to introduce Macedonian troops. In 841 b.c. he restored Euboea to 
his country, driving out the tjrrants and the Macedonian garrisons 
from Eretria and Oreus. And in the following year he achieved the 
sigiud successes which preserved Bysantium and the Chersonese.^ 

Seeing the warlike abilities dbpbyed bv Phocion, we cannot help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not oftener employed, and parti- 
colaily in the critical campaigns of Olynthus and Chteronea. Had 
he been sent to assist Phalsscus in the defence of Thermopylse, the 
destinv of Greece might have been changed. He does not appear to 
have been entrusted with any important command until he was 
foitj-eight years of age. For the cause of this we must look partly 
to his own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. ' Phocion was not a party man : both in private and in public 
life his views and his acts were independent : he did not command 
the politii^ influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts^ 

(1) See ante, pp. 32, 85, 87, 109, 209: and see Vol. I. pp. 107, 119, 128, 296, 297. 
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which eleyated such men as Chares to honours and digniiies. He 
was generally opposed to the war-part j ; and it was but natural that, 
when they had the opportunitVi they should select for the execution 
of their measures the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. Phocion was an orator as well as a general . 
he is said to have been the last of the Athenians in whom tlMe two 
functions were united. He nerer made long speeches ; yet he com- 
manded as much attention as any of those who mounted the platform. 
He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevity, which coiuwiied 
well with the gravity of his demeanour, and haa the more «wct on 
account of the esteem in which his character was held. Wi^ut 
beinff ill-natured or discourteous, he had a dry caustic humour, which 
could administer very sharp reproof to those who, he thought, by 
their folly or presumption, or by the dangerous tendency of u»eir 
argument, deserved it. Even Demosthenes feared him, and once, 
when Phocion rose to speak, whispered to a friend — ^ Here cornea the 
chopper ^ of my harai^ues." Nor did he spare the people thems^es 
more than his competitors, but was constantly rebuung them foe their 
follies. He told tnem once, he had siven them a great deal of good 
advice, but they had not the wit to follow it. Yet ror all that h» was 
a favourite with the assembly; for they respected his good .qualities; 
and they always liked a man who threw life into their debates. 

A great number of his sayings are preserved by Plutarch^ among 
them the following :-— 

Chares rallied him in the assembly upon the gravity of his coimte- 
nance: Phocion said, "My grave look^ never nurt the Athenians; 
but your mirth has cost them many a tear." 

Being asked in the theatre, why he was looking so thoughtful? 
*' I am considering," said he, ** how to retrench something in a ^)eech 
I am about making to the people." 

Demosthenes said to him, " The Athenians will kill you scMne day 
in one of their mad fits ; " " And you," said he, " if ever they oome 
to their senses." 

His speech having been received with apjdause in the i^aanbly* 
he asked one- of his friends, "if he had let drop anythii^ 8i% or 
impertinent." 

being reproached for defending an unworthy man, he said, '*The 
innocent have no need of an advocate." 

Aristogiton, a pettifogging orator, having been sentenced to a 
heavy fine, reauested Phocion to come and speak with him in prison. 
His mends advising him not to go, Phocion said, "I know no place 
where I would rather meet Aristogiton." 

He reproved the people for their rejoicing at Philip's death, say- 
ing, " Bemember, the army that beat you at Chseronea is lessened 
only by one man." 

(1) Koir«f. This illustntM the passage in the Oration on the Embassy (p. 450): 
H W TOW Xiyttv (ivvafiit), &tf ra »ap' itfxSiv r&v aKOv6yr«V ArriCTfl, 6taK6irTtrat, 
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When Demosthenes was inyeighing i^nst Alexander, tnen before 
the ^i^edis of Thebes, Fbocion quoted the llaes of Homer, in which 
the companions of Ulysses entreat him not to provoke Poljphemns : 

What boots the godless giant to provoke. 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke! ^ 

It 18 necessary however to advert to the political character of 
I1iocion> as to which there is some difference of opinion. Mitford 
r^^ards him as the best of Athenian statesmen. Plutarch takes 
bi^ little notice of those faults which Thirlwall and Grote comment 
on with not more severity than justice. Phocion as a statesmim 
neglected the duty, which as a general he would have been the first 
to acknowledge; that of defending his country; defending her by 
bis foresight and his counsel; descrying the (hnger that was ap- 
proachine her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He 
either did not see the peril, or, wnen he did see it, he despaired of 
tafet^. He gave up the game, while there was yet a cuance of 
pfflui^ it. This is proved even b;^ tlie campaign of Ghssronea, the 
mae of which was doubtful, and might ha?e been different, if there 
had been abler commanders on the Athenian side. Phocion was 
keenly alive to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend them : he was content to sneer and moralise, without endea- 
▼oaring to instruct or improve. Athens, with all her faults, was the 
best governed of all the states in Greece, and secured the largest 
amount of rational happiness to her citizens. Siie was worth pre- 
serving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was an injury to 
the cause of civilization and humanity, that such a state should be 
overthrown by the brute strength of a semibarbarous power. Phocion 
should have cooperated with those who laboured to save their country, 
and not have thrown difficulties in their way. What Athens wanted 
was the energy which animated her citizens of a former age, 
and the military training and organization which gives efficiency 
to an army, ifo man was better able than Phocion to advise the 
Athenians upon these subjects ; yet we nowhere find him exhorting 
them to rouse from indolence and prepare for a struggle that was 
laentable. Tamynse might have shown him that they were capable 
of doing something if properly directed. Still he persisted in looking 
at the dark instead of tne oright side of thin^ ; and though he 
always did his duty in the field, he damped the spirits of his country- 
men and fostered their apathv and idleness at home. His philosophy 
was one-sided, not teaching him to be a good patriot as well as a 

(1) F«>pe'i translation of the Odyssey, ix. 494, where the companions of Ulysses 
Mtreat htm not to proToke Poljrphemus : — 

IxfAie, Ti'irr' iMXetr ip90t^ifxev Hffnov ftvdpa; 

Ov «a( vvv wSvroifde fiaXiiv fiiXott nyaf* vqa 

Alrtt it fiir6ipov, Kai 6ii ^d/mcv avroft* bKia0at, 

l*hoci<m was probably right in his counsel here. Y^t Demosthenes might have 

Rained, that Ulysses was not convinced by his companions, and quoted his words : 
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eood man. Ef en in his sayings we may discover an inclinatkm to 
be smart rather than just, to sacrifice truth occasionally to repartee. 
When Demosthenes advised that Philip should foe engaged in war aa 
far as possible away from Attica, Ptiocion said, "Let us not be so 
careful about the place where we fight, as how to get the victory." 
Here, as it appears to me, Demosthenes gave sound adviee, and 
Phooion's answer was not to the point. Demosthenes mig^ have 
said, " Yes ; I am also for taking every possible means to secure the 
victory ; but still I think it safer to fight Philip abroad than at horoe« 
Let us do this, and not leave the other undone." Phocion censured 
the measures of L<M)sthenes which led to the Lamian war ; and being 
asked by Hyperides, when he would advise the Athenians to declare 
war, answered, " When I see tiie young observant of discipline, the 
rich ready to contribute, and the orators abstaining from plunder." 
This was ill-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, like Isocrates, that Macedonka 
ascendency was not inconsistent with the freedom of the Qmk 
states. Chflsronea soon undeceived him. When PhiKp invited a 
general congress to meet at Corinth, and Demades proposed that the 
Athenians snould join it, Phocion advised them to wait until thefy 
knew what Philip would demand. Afterwards, when it was found 
that Philip demanded of them a contingent of cavalry and ships, the 
Athenians Tsays Plutarch) renented that they had not followed 
Phocion's aavice. Yet it may oe doubted, whether they would have 
done any good by merely absenting themselves from the congress. 

Li the debate upon Alexander's demand of the orators, FhocioD 
advised the people to surrender them, and urged the orators to yield 
themselves up tor the public good. We may credit the declaration 
which Plutarch puts into Jiia mouth, that he would have heen equally 
willing to resign his own life to ensure the safety of his country; 
and yet it is painful to see Phocion recommending the sacrifice of 
these distinguished men to his country's enemy. Of the relations 
which existed between Phocion and Demosthmes we know but little. 
They were opposed in politics ; yet it does not appear that they w«re 
enemies in private : not a wonf is ever uttered by DemostiieBes in 
disparagement of Phocion ; ' and it is observable that three important 
commands (upon the expeditions to Megara, to Eubosa, and to By*^ 
zantium) were conferred upon him after Demosthenes had acquired 
political power. While we lament Phocion's mistaken views of didrf, 
we cannot suppose that he acted from any ill-will towards Demo* 
sthenes or his friends. He went with Demades on the depreoatoiy 
mission to Alexander,^ and was most favourably received by that 
prince, who is reported on that occasion to have saiid, *' The Athenians 

(I) Phocion appeared to support JBschinee on his trial : he was, as we should •a, 

a witness to character. Demosthenes, where he alludes to his adversary's sup' 

\ does not name Phocion, though he addresses Euhulus in language of stfoag* 

See ante, pp. 189, 207, 208. (2) See ante, p. SlsT^ 
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must keep their ey^ open ; for, if anything should hi^pen to me, 
thej alone are worthy to oommand." 

Aleunder during the short time that he oonyersed with Phocion 
conodved a great re^d for him, and, after he had gone to Asia, 
correspondea with him as a friend. In the letters wmch he wrote 
after his conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted the word 
GreeHm^ (the oommon form of salutation) to all persons whom he 
addmsed except Antipater and Phocion. He could not however 
induce Phociou to accept any presents from him. To some officers 
who brought him a hundred Udents Phocion said—" How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander's 
boufitj P " and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
him alone to be a man of honour and probity ; '* then," said he, *' let 
him allow me to continue so." Graterus was ord^ed to offer Phocion 
his ohcuce of four Asiatic cities : this also he refused. Alexander in 
some d^kasure wrote to say, that he could not regard a man as 
his Mend, who would accept no obligation from him ; upon which 
Phodon requested him to pardon four persons, who for some^offence 
were in custody at Sardis ; and accordingly they were set at liberty. 

When Alexander sent for the ships which the Athenians had pro- 
mised to furnish, and some opposition was made in the assemoly, 
Phooian warned them to keep mendship with those in power, until 
theT bad greater power themselves. It (toes not appear what part he 
took upon ^e moUon for deif;^ing Alexander. Wnen Harpalus came 
to Athens, Phocion rejected hia bribes, but dissuaded the giving him 
up to Antipater. When the people were in excitement upon the first 
news of Akxand^'s death, some s^ng it was false, others cryinj^ 
out that it was true—" Well," said Phodon, " if it is true to-day, it 
will be true tonnorrow and the next day ; and we shall have time to 
deliberate about it at our leisure." 

He opposed the Ijamian war from the first, thinkinff the Athenians 
would not have the means to carry it on. In the midst of their sue* 
cessea in the first year he dishmtrtened them by his gloomy fore- 
bodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; jfet the 
history of the war itself proves, in spite of all that Diodorus and 
others have said to the oontraiy, that there was a very good chance 
of snccess, and that the Athenians were fully justified in commencing 
it Had Phocion not shown so despondent a temper, he would pro- 
bably have been chosen to succeed Leosthenes as general of the 
allied army; and his military talents might have produced a different 
result. C«C6 more only was he destin^ to lead his countrymen to 
victory. He had dissiwded them (perhaps prudently) &om invading 
BoBotia, while the flower of their army was engaged in Thessalv. 
But when the Macedonian fleet, having been victorious at sea, made 
a descent at Rhamnus, and landed a krge force which overran and 
ravi^ed the country, Phocion mustered all that were capable of 
beanog i^rms, and putting himself at their head» marched to the 
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defence of Attica. Here again we find bim, as in his yoim^^^iinrs, 
checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers, and e^eroi^ ini-, 
self to keep them under command. Nor was this without efbet. 
The Macedonians were routed, and their general Midon was 
This was the last gleam of success which attended iht 
arms. 

When Antipater was approaching Athens with his Tictonotu ansj, 
Phocion, as we have seen already, was sent with Demades and Xnfo- 
crates to appease him ; but the only terms which he could xhitin, 
were such as annihilated his county's independence. Athens mis 
deprived of the few insular possessions which Philip had kft bar. 
She was forced to accept a new constitution, by which nearij tiPO- 
thirds of her citizens were disfranchised. Many of them em^nted 
to Thrace, where Antipater offered them an abode. Some <^ the 
upper class were banisned from the city. A Macedonian ganialm 
was established at Munydiia» to overawe any nudconte^ that 
mieht remain. 

Amidst all the calamities and disgraces which had fallen upon his 
country, Phocion preseryed his serenity of mind. He had surnrBd 
all that was great and noble in Athens. There however he lived; on 
friendly terms with the Macedonian ^v^mor, MenvUus, with whom 
he had been formerly acquainted : while he refrainea frcmi all oj^posi- 
tion to the ruling power, which then would have been naimas, he 
refused all the proffered favours of Antipater, as he had once celosed 
Alexander's. The influence which he could exert at Athens was 
greater than at any former period, owing indeed as much to Menyfins 
as to himself. Yet even of this poor consolation he was soon to be de- 
prived by the death of Antipater, which occasioned a new revdutioa. 

Antipater, before he died, had nominated Polysperehon as' his 
successor in the regency: Gassander, his son, prepared to donkat 
this appointment! and, amon^ other precautions which he iock to 
secure nis own power, sent his friend Nicanor to Athens, to Tooan 
from MenvUus tne command of the garrison. Menyllus, ignonait of 
Antipater 8 death, resigned his charge immediately. Polys^pefedieD, 
to counteract the efforts of Gassander, drew up an edkt in tin sane 
of king Aridffitts, Philip's s<xi, makmg liberal promises in favour of 
the Greek cities ; and wrote a conciliatory letter to Athens, {nopoaog 
to restore the democracy. At the same time he sent troo{>s wider 
his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, and prepsced 
himself to follow with a larger force. 

The Athenians, beguiled by the regent's letter, were ea^r ta ^t 
rid of Nicanor and his garrison; and a plot was laid to seize hkiin 
the Pineus, where he was invited to attend a meeting of the cowniL 
Nicanor^ who was secretly collecting reinforcements to mainta^ his 
position, attended the meeting, upon Phocion's undertakiii|[ t» he 
answerable for his safety; but haistily withdrew, upon receiving a 
hint of his enemie9' designs. Phocion was r^roached by the Ana* 
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_r for not. haying seized Nicanor's person, as he fnighi have done. 

fie asserted that there was no reason to snspeet Nicanor of anjr 
kfifelile kitention; but this only aggrayated the displeasure of the 
n^pk^ when Nicanor, baying receiyed bis rdnforcements from 
wwais, surprised Pirsus in the night. He then offered to lead his 
oonntiymen affainst Nicanor, bat they refnsed to follow him, and 
•eon auerwartb, when Alexander apipeared with his troops before the 
ynmSf they deposed Phocion from his office of general 

The Athenians had imagined, that Alexander was come to liberate 
tkem from the garrison and to enforce the king's edict ; but they 
sooa found themselyes mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
priyste conferences with Nicanor. It was sus|)ected that they were 
concerting measures together, and that Phocion, who had himself 
had interyiews with Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A number of exiles, who had followed the march of the Macedonian 
itfmy, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame the pe<^e 
against Phocion. One Agnonides accused him of treason : upon which 
he with some of his friends fled to the Macedonian camp. Agnonides 
persuaded the Athenians to send ambassadors with an accusation 
aeainst him to Pohsperchon. Pbocion was sent by Alexander with 
Wletter recommending him to his father's protection. 

Notwithstanding this, Polysperchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received nim with the utmost rudeness; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refused to hear any 
defence. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, "Put us all into one cage," said Agnonides, *'and 
send us to Athens to try our quarrel there." This strange request 
was hhet a while complied with ; and Phocion and the other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under the 
escort of Glitus. 

They were carried to the theatre, where the assembly was to sit in 
judgment upon them. A yast crowd was gathered, consisting in part 
of exiles, forei^ers, and slaves. The exiles were peculiarljr exas* 
persted against Phocion, because he had been the friend of Antipater. 
CHtus r^ a letter from the kin^, which declared that he believed 
all the prisoners ^ilty, but that he left their case to the free judg* 
ment of the Athenian people. The accusers chai^^ Phocion with 
being the author of alt the evils which had fallen upon them since 
the Lamian war; the overthrow of the democracy, the death and 
exile of so manv citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian garrison. It 
was in vain that he attempted to speak. His voice was drowned by 
clamour. " Athenians " — at length he exclaimed : — " I myself plead 
guilty: but what have these my friends done? *' — "It is enough" — 
cried the people—" that they are your accomplices." Agnonides 
mofved, that tney should decide at once by show of hands, whether 
the prisoners were guilty; and if so, that they should be put to 
death* The sentence of condemnation was unanimous. Torture 
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was proposed ; but even Agnonides declared, he could nerer consent 
to treat Phocion in such a manner : and one honest voice was faetod 
to exclaim— "You are right, Agnonides: for if we put Phocion to 
the torture, what may jou not expect F " 

Four of the condemned persons were carried with Phocion to 
execution. He was insulted as he passed along : one man spat in 
bis face : he tamed to the archons and said — *' Will no one oon«ct 
this fellow's rudeness P " He preserved his own calm composure te 
the last, and endeavoured to cheer his companions. Beii^ asked, if 
he bad anv message to his son, he answered^ — '* Yes : tell him to ka^ 
get how the Athenians treated his father." I^icocles, who had been. 
one of his dearest friends, entreated that he might drink the hemlodL 
first. "Ah!** said Phocion; "of all the requests you ever made 
tbis is the most ^Mdnful to me: but, as I never refusea ^rou anything, 
I must grant this also." The executioner had not mixed hemlod: 
enough for all, and asked twelve drachms for a fresh supply: 
•* What P •' said Phocion : " can't one die free of wst at Athens?"— 
and he requested one of his friends to give the man his fee. 

Such was the end of Phocion. It was compared to that ci 
Socrates. It reminds one also of Sir Thomas More. 



APPENDIX III. 
THE COUNCIL OP ABEOPAGUS. 

This council, so called from the Hill of Mars, where it held its 
sittings, near the Acropolis, was a judicial and deliberative body 
greatfy esteemed at Athens. It was from time immemorial established 
as a court of criminal jurisdiction, to try cases of murder, mnimii^ 
and arson. It sat in the open air, to esotpe the pollution of being 
under the same jroof with the guilty. In its proceedings the uUnoa 
solemnity was observed. Both parties were sworn to speak ibe 
truth ; and the facts alone were inquired into, without i^peals 4o 
the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopagites used to be taken from the noble families of Attka. 
But Solon introduced a new law, that the Archons whose official coo* 
duct had been approved should be members of this council for lifa^ 
At the same time ne enlarged the power of the council, attaching to 
it political and censorial duties, in order that with the council offive 
hundr^ it might act as a check upon the democracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopagites kept watch over the 
religion and morals of the city, maintained order and decency, looked 
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ta Uie educ8:Uoii of the young, inqaired how people got their liTin^, 
aad checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They had power to 
summon before them and punish offenders. They acted often from 
their own personal knowledge without requiring testimonial evidence. 
We read of their entering houses on feast days^ to see that the 
guests were not too numerous. Menedemus and Asclepiades, two 
poor young men, were called before the council, and asked how they 
could manac^ to live, when they spent all their days in idleness in 
company with philosophers: they proved that every night they 
earned two drachms by grinding at a mill ; whereupon the councd 
rewarded them with a present of two hundred drachms. 

As a political body, it was their province to inouire into offences 
against the state and report them to the people. It the public safety 
required it, or if there was not time to wait for the (urainary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consummation of crime, or bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example : after the battle of Chsronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Areopagites caused certain men» 
who were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
death. So also, they put Antiphon to the torture and sentenced him 
to death, although he bad been dismissed bv the popular assembly ; 
and they deprived JSschines, suspected of Wng nis accomplice, of 
an office to which he had been elected by the people.^ 
' Or the people might ^ive a special commission to be executed by 
the Areopagites. Thus m the affair of Harpalus a decree was passed, 
directing t&m to investigate what had become of the treasure which 
that officer brought to Athens. Th^ instituted a rigid iiiquiry, 
searching the houses of the suspected parties ; and then made a re- 
port, chaining several persons with having received presents, and 
among them, Demades and Demosthenes. 

Hi^ not the council maintained a high character for justice, pru* 
denoe, and moderation, it would have been impossible for such inquisi- 
torial and summary powers to have been tolerated in a free state like 
Athens. That they were exercised generally to the advantage of 
the people, and that public opinion supported them, appears from the 
express testimony of Isocrates, .^schines, and other writers. Isocrates 
in nis Areopagitic oration contrasts the loose morals of his own time 
with those of a former age, over which the Areopagus exercised a 
greater control : he says, that it was the most esteemed tribunal in 
Greece ; that even baa men, when they became members of it, dis- 
carded their own nature, and conformed to the character of the ' 
institution. 

In the time of Pericles the democratical party, of which that 
statesman was at the head, looked with jealousy upon the council of 

(1) See ante, pp. 56, 118, 181 ; and Vol. I. p. 168, note 8. 
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A.reopagii8, on aeeoont of the support which they thought it acre lo 
the aristocratical or conserrstire mterest: and thej exerted thcau 
selves to brine it into discredit with the people, and to wesJce&ili 
authority. The opposite party, headed oy Cimon, resisted tUi 
attempt ; and the poet ^scnylus engaged Us pen in the same caoM^ 
The tragedy of the Eumenides is said to have oeen composed for tte 
express purpose of upholding the authority of the Areopagus. Be 
there shows how it was established by the tutelaiy goddess «f 
Athens ; how its first sitting was appointed for the trial of Oieetoi» 
pursued by the vengeful Furies for shedding his mother's blood; how 
it pronounced his acquittal with the aid and sanction of the goddess; 
how Orestes yowed for himself and his country eternal alliance with 
Athens; and how Pallas declared, that the court and counoi], com- 
posed of the best and worthiest Athenian dtizens, revered for its 
wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to all aj^ and be 41ie 
safeguard of the country.^ The inference was that, instead of sodd- 
ing to encroach upon the power of this solemn and awful tribunal, 
the people of Athens ought to regard it with yeneration, and BBain- 
tain it in all its integrity. However, notwithstanding this powerfo) 
appeal and all the opposition of Cimon and his party, Ephialtee is 
tne year B.a 458 earned a decree, which to some extent aoridced<Nr 
limited the powers of the counciL The exact nature of the qban ga 
which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That the ciuiiuiid 
jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears from the 
testimony of Demosthenes, who in the oration asainst Aristooraites 
says, that neither tyrants nor people had ever deprived it of that 
jurisdiction, and that even the condemned had never complaiiied of 
its verdicts. That it still continued to exercise large and undefined 
powers of an inquisitorial and political character, appears from the 
examples above mentioned, occurring in the age of Demosthenea* 
It is not unlikely however that some of the censorial functions of the 
Areopagus may nave been taken away altogether. But what is atili 
more probable is, that the Areopagites, as a political body, were 

(1) 8«e the BmneiifdM, 465 :^ 

Kp/vova 6* ikvrthf rfiv i/Lt6v ra fiSXrara. 

opKov ircpfiyraff fitiMv jfKdtKov ^pca/y. 



And 651-4^70: 



wpmrat 6iKat npivovm at/uuiror xvrov. 
iarau di Kai ro \otw6w 'Apyei^ crparf 

&«« ^MMTfiv TOVTO /dovXtVT^pMW. 
« • • • • 

'roc6vd« rot rapfiovvr^v iwUxtK vifiatt 
ipvfxa rt X<^Pov Koi n6\tt»t emrtjpiov 
9xotT* ftv, olo¥ oOrtt iiV0ptiwa»v t^ti 
o8r€ 2Kv9na-ivt ovr* n4Xowot hf r^viMf* 
ffcpMv ivtHTOv rovTO /SowXcvr^PVf 
aiiotov, o$v0v/Jiovt tit66vrm¥ Svcp 
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made iMMQiiUbie to the people for the proper discharge of their 
dutaoB.. This would be a regulation perfectly ju^t of its^, and in 
aocordaaee with the spirit of the Athenian constitution, whidi did 
noi permit the existence of any irresponsible functionaries. Under 
the check of such a law, they would be more cautious how they in* 
terfiared on ordinary occasions with the rights and liberties of their 
feilov-citizens : but it would not prevent them from taking strong 
mensures for the public safety or adrantage, when necessity re- 
quired ^^ 



APPENDIX IV. 
THB COimCIL OF FIVE HUNDRED. 

Thb eonndi or senate of five hundred was an ezecutiye and de* 
libentive body, appomted to manage various departments of the 
pablio business, more especially that whioh related to the popular 
a9sembly. As establishea by Sobn, it consisted of four hundred 
n^BBbers, a hundred from eadi of the four tribes into which the 
Athenians were then di?ided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 
tuted by Glisthenes for the four, the number of councillors was raised 
to Are hundred, fifty being tak«ii from each of the tribes. They 
were annually chosen by lot— in Solon's time from the three first 
chbsses osAj, out afterwairds from the whole body of the people— ^th 
no other restriction than that they must be genuine citizens on both 
the father's and the mother's side, and of the age of thirty. To 
ensure the legal qualification, the councillors elect underwent a 
somtiny* before the existing council, and if any one was rejected, 
anc^erwas chosen in his room from the same tribe. Having passed 
the serutiny, they took an oath to observe the laws and consult for 
the good of the commonwealth. At the expiration of their year of 
office they had, like all other functionaries, to render an account of 
their official conduct to the auditors : and during the term any one 
was liable to be expelled by his colleagues for misbehaviour. 

For the more convenient despatch of business, the tribes appor- 
tioned the year amon^ them, and took the duties in rotation. The 
C(Hincil was thus divided into ten bodies of fifty men, who were 
called BrytoMes, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
whole council. Their term of office was called a F/ytat^, or Pre- 
sidency. As the lunar year at Athens consisted of 354 days, it was 
80 arranged, that there were six Prytanies of thirty-five days each, 

<1) See Thirlwairi Histoiy of Greece. iU. 18, 22; and WhUton'i article on the 
Areopagu$t in the Archsolo{^cal Dietionarj. 
(2) iloKi/iaWa. . 
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and four of tbir^-mx, the supernomerarj days being asskned to t&t 
four last Prytanies, This was a little modified in intercnlated ygarc 
The turns were determined by lot From the PtyUmes agahi -wen 
taken for every seven days of their term of office an executive eom 
mittee, called Proedri. They had an EpUtaUtt or chairman, eboseti 
for each of the seven days, by whom were kept the public reeords 
and seaL 

Besides the eommittee tiins taken from the presiding tribe, tic 
chairman had to form a committee of nine councillors from the othei 
tribes, choosing one from each by lot. This mixed committee attmi^ec 
all the meetings of the council and the assembly, and nothing oould 
be done without their sanction. The object of this regulation was, 
to give the other tribes a check upon the presiding tribe. And it 
appears that in later times the mixea committee performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of the single tribe ; whicti 
was a better arrangement.' ' * 

The council was to be, according to Solon's design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, to assist the people in their deuberationa, and tc 
guide and control their acts in assemUy. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to prepare and draw up in proper form, 
the measures that were to be submitted to the people, whether ^ej 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed vsj any pdvate kidi' 
viduab. This afforded seme guarantee, that no ill-c(msidered mea* 
sures would be brought before the assembly. The proposition to be 
introduced, having received the sanction of the council, was* called 
a ProbouleumOt a decree or order of council, and when it was rati6ed 
by the assembly, it became a Psepkuma^ or decree of the people. 
Thus, as we have seen, Ctesiphon's decree in honour of Demosthenes 
first passed the council, and afterwards the assembly. It would have 
been impossible however, in a democracy sudi as that of Athena 
became* to adhere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approvHcd by the ootmcil. 
This therefore was soon dispensed with. Amendments wore proposed 
during the discussion of a oill, which the people could adopt if they 
pleased. And any oitiien was at liberty to move a decree, upon first 
applying to the conunittee of council, and either- getting them to pre- 
pare it for him, or obtaining their assent to it as prq[>ared by himself. 
Tiie form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved ; for every 
motion was made through the council, though they might not actoally 
have formed an opinion of its merits. And if it appealed to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionaDle, either in point 
of form or on more serious ^unds, the^ might refuse to bring it 
before the assembly ; for which refusal, if improper, they would of 
course be responsible to the people. 

(1) Such is the explanation of Schfinumn. De ComitliF, p. 84. Antlooitatet Juro 
Publici, p. 217. 

(2) But the decree of the council was called sometimes^4'i}^i(r/icu 
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It was the business of the Piytanes m general to convene the 
popular assembly, and to give public notice of the business to be 
transacted. Their committee attended with the chairman and pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion ; causea to 
be tetA by the usher any bill which had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak; put the question to the assemoly; and took the 
votes.* 

Besides preparing questions for the eenend assembly, the coun- 
dl had a right to issue ordinances of their own, which, if not 
set aside by the people, remained in force for the year. And some- 
times, for the sake of convenience, the people specially delegated to 
the Council of Five Hundred, as they did to tne Areopagus, extra- 
ordinary powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of 
^eir own authority. Of tliis we have seen an example in the case 
of the embassy to Philip, when the council issued that order, which 
Demosthenes complains of his colleagues for disobeying.* 

The executive duties of the council were very numerous. The 
whole financial department of the administration was under their 
coatroL They superintended the letting of the public revenues.^ 
Thej exacted payment from the lessees, and had power to send 
defaulters to prison. The collectors and receivers accounted to them 
for the public monies. The treasurers of the revenue received the 
monies handed over to them by their predecessors in the presence of 
some members of the council. In every Ftytany an account of the 
revenue was laid by the council before the people. ^ 

They had the charge of building a certain number of galleys every 
jrear; and of rewarding those captains who had been most expeditious 
m the equipping and launching of their vessels. It was their peculiar 
duty, to see that the horsemen whom the citv maintained were 
pvoperlv trained and exercised, and their horses kept in good condi- 
tion. And they attended in some measure to the musters of infantry 
ao^ seamen. 

We have seen that the councillors of the year examined the coun- 
cillors elect as to their qualification for omce. They had also to 
examine the arcbons elect, to see whether they were qimified by law, 
and worthy in all respects to undertake that important magistracy. 
Any citizen might come before them to show grounds of disqualifica- 
tion ; and the council might hear arguments on both sides, and send 
the case, if tbey pleased, to be determined by a court of justice. The 
speech of Lysias against Evander is an example of a case of this 
kind heard before the council. 

(1) They were said — xpnuariCetv (to open thf business of the assembly); fvtifjiat 
mpotiBSvan (to give leave to address the assembly);. hwt^n^iKttvt or iirixetpoTOMay 
M6vat (to put the question to the vote). Schiimann, De Comitiis, 89, 91, 120 : Ai^t. 
Juris Publici, 221. For more on the subject of the Assembly, see the followinf 
Appendix. (2) See ante, p. 297. 

(3) A board of ofScers, called n«\frrai, acted under their superintendenoe. 

Z 
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Impeachments^ for any grave misdemeanonrs, which oould not so 
well be dealt with hj the ordinary processes of Uw, mi^ht be pre- 
ferred to the council, who took cognisance of them in the first 
instance, and could themselves impose a penalty not exceeding &yq^ 
hundred drachms; but if the offence demanded a neavier punishment, 
they had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 

The council sat every day in the ^ear, except holidays, for the 
transaction of business. To the multifarious character of their oc- 
cupations Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in. his 
treatise on the Athenian republic, as follows : 

" I find some persons complain, that a man may wait a twelvemonth 
at Athens before he can get an audience of the council or the people* 
The fact is, they have so much to do at Athens, they are obliged to 
send away some without hearing them. How oould it be otherwise, 
when they have more festivals to keep than any city in Greeoe^ 
during which it is not easy to despatch public business; and they 
have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all the rest of tM 
world P The coundi has a multitude of questions to consider, about 
war, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about the 
dailjr affairs ol the city and those of their allies. They have abo to 
receive tribute, and attend to the arsenals and the service of the 
temples. Is it at all wonderful, that, with so manv occupatioiiB, they 
are not able to transact business with everybody P 

The council-chamber was open to the public, and strangers som^ 
times attended to hear their consultations,' but might he directed 
to withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries ; one* of vdiom 
. was chosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep 
the decrees and other records drawn up during that particular torn ; 
and another,^ elected for the whole year, who had custody of the 
laws. There was also a checking-clerk,* whose especial duty it was 
to take an account of the monies received by his employers. And 
these doubtless had under-clerks* to assist them. 

The members received two drachms a-day for their services, be- 
sides dinner at the public cost in the Prjrtaneum, or city-hall, wlodi 
was close to the council-chamber.' During their year of office ih^ 
were exempt from military service: and, as a further mark of distinc- 
tion, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At their 
meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle ; andat the end of the year, 
if they had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people to re^ 
ward the whole body with a golden crown. 

(1) Et«ro7y«Xiou. (2) See SO example, ante, p. IV. 

(8) rpafAfiarevv Kara nprravetav. See, as to this officer and the Others mentionei 
below, SchSmann, De Ck)mitiis, 319, 320. (4) Tpafifiartvv rw /9ov\qr. 

(5) * Avrttpapew rnc /So»\nt. (6) 'YwoypafufiaTeTt. 

(7) As to the Prytaneum, see ante, p. 130. 
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THB POPULAR ASSEMBLY. 

THXwill of the soyerdgn people of Athens was expressed in the 
MeeUsia, or Assembly. Here were brought before them all matters 
which, as the supreme power of the state, thej had to order or dis- 
pose of: questions of war and peace, treaties and alliances, lev;|ring 
of troops, raising of supplies, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizensnip and other honours, privileges, 
or rewards: likewise, the revision of the laws, the election of a great 
variety of magistrates and public functionaries, ambassadors or other 
persons entrusted with special commissions ; impeachments and in- 
fc^mations for treason and high misdemeanours, which they either 
determined finally themselves, or sent before a judicial tribunal. 
Indeed, there was no question which could not ultimateljr be dealt 
with by the assembled people, if they chose to exert their plenary 
authority, though by the ordinary constitutional practice the duties 
of the Ecclesia were pretty well defined. 

Anciently the people used to assemble once only in each Prytany^ 
or ten times a-year. After the democracy had grown stronger, and 
the business to be done by the whole |)eople increased in magnitude 
and importance, they met four times in each Prytany. These were 
called tne ordinary or regular assemblies.^ On what days thej were 
held, is not kuown ; but it is thought they varied in the different 
terms.' The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or unlucky* 
days. Assemblies however might be convened for other besides the 
regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary.^ 

The Assembly used anciently to be held in the market-place. After- 
wards it was transferred to the Pnyx,' and at a later period to the 
theA^ of Bacchus. But it might be held anywhere, either in the city, 
or the Pirous, or elsewhere. The Pnyx, which was the common 
place of meeting in the time of Thu(^aides and Demosthenes, was 
an open semicircular piece of ground, opposite the Areopagus. It was 

(1) Kwpiait OT v6fitfAot, 

(2) See Schfimann, De Comitiis, chapters i. and ii. : Antiq. Juris Publici, p. 219. ' 

(3) 'Awo^pditv. NefasH, as the Romans vrould say. (4) Zv^icXifToi. 
(5) Hence the joke in the Knights of Aristophanes, where Demtu (the impersona. 

tioQ of the Athenian people, like our John Bull) is called An/xof TlvvKirnt, Dentu oj 
Pfiyc, M if the Pnyz were a township which gave liim his legal adcubttfii. 

z2 
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naturally on an incline ; but to make it level, the lower end was 
raised by a stone payement.^ Here was the entrance for the people.^ 
The other end was skirted by a wall, from the centre of which pro- 
jected the Bema, or speakers platform, which was cut out of solid 
rock' ten feet from the ground, and to which there was an ascent by 
eight steps. There were stone seats for the people next the wal^ 
and wooden benches in the middle. 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of the 
council, who published a notice four days before, specifying the day 
of meeting and the business to be transacted.^ Extraoroinary as- 
semblies were called by the generals. All citizens of Xhe age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, were entitled to attend and 
vote. In early times it was considered by the greater number of 
them a burden rather than a privilege, as we may see by the regula- 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier went round on the day 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were Hable 
to a fine, which six officers called Lesiarchs were authorized to en- 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round the 
market and other public places ; with this they drove the idlers to 
the assembly, or marked them if they would not go; at the same 
time blocking up the passafi[es, to prevent their getting away.* To 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation was 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol to those who came 
early. This was afterwards increased to three obols. A ticket was 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to demand 
their fee from the Thesmothetse. The Lexiarchs took care, after the 
business had begun, to keep the voters from coming out, and prevent 
the intrusion of strangers. 

The assembly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, tbe com- 
mittee of the tribe in office, assisted oy the mixed committee, as be- 
fore mentioned.^ They sat on the steps before the speaker's platform, 
and maintained order among the people, with tiie assistance of the 
police, who were at hand to remove either from the platform or the 
seats any person who violated the prescribed rules, or ofPended against 
decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the instant a 

(1) Henoe the name of the Pnyx, aecordfaig to Snidas, iropd r^v r&v \iBmv «vkv6* 
tnra (on account of its being thickly paved with stonea). Others have tlumght it 
took its name fhmi the dense congregation of people. 

(2) Hence the expression, iivafiaivttv elr rifv kuKKnviav (because they had to 
ascend). See ante, p. 68. 

(S) Hence it is called, the ttontt in Aristophanes, Pax, 680 : 

"OoTiv Kparet wv rov \i0om rov *v rp IIwiu. 

(4) Hence the expressions, wpoypd^tv iKuXnciav, wportBivat kiacXntrlav. 

(5) Provided they -vrere not under ^ir^^lia. The age, Schdmann think*, «M 
eighteen. (De Comitiis, 76.) — »*"^ 

(6) Aristophanes, Acham. 23 : 

Ol y kv djop^ \a\ovori ic&w« xat xdrtt 
T6 <rxo(v«ov ^evyvvvi r6 fitfiiKxtafxiwov. 

(7) See the laat Appendix. 
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fine of fifty drachms: graver offences were referred to the council or 
the next assembly. At a later period a farther regulation was 
adopted, owins to the outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who made 
«ii assault with bis fists upon some of those about him. A special 
body of men was appointed for every assembly day, to sit in the 
front benches, and assist the presiding councillors in keeping order. 
Each tribe took its turn of making the appointment.^ 
^ Before the business of the day commenced, a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion was offered. The lustral victims were young pigs, whose blood 
was carried round and sprinkled on the seats,^ wnSe at the same 
lime incense was burned in a censer. The crier then pronounced a 
form of prayer and commination, imploring the gods to bless and 
prosper the consultations of the people, and imprecating a curse 
upon all enemies and traitors.* 

The chairman then opened the business of the day. If any bill 
had been prepared by the council, it was read by the crier or usher, 
and the people were asked if it met their approbation. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any citizen however might oppose it, or 
move an amendment. If the council had no decree framea by them- 
aelres, any citizen might propose one on the instant: it was necessary 
xmij that *it should be in writing and in a proper form. ^ He then 
delivered it to the presiding committee, to be read as a motion to the 
assembly; and if tne codimittee saw nothing objectionable in it, they 
complied with his request. Cases occurred, where some one or more 
members of the committee opposed the reading of a motion, as being 
either illegal, or grossly improper, or irrelevant to the question bdore 
them. They were responsible however to the people, if thev threw wiy 
vexatious impediment in the way of a citizen moving a aecree; and 
sometimes the assembly itself would insist upon the question being 
put to them, notwithstanding the veto of the councillors, ^schines 
m his speech on the Embassy gives us an example. He savs that 
Aleximachus moved a decree, auuiorizing the deputy of Cersobleptes 
to take the oath of peace to Philip ; that the decree was delivered to 
the committee, and read to the assembly; that Demosthenes, being 
one of the committee, got up and declared he would not allow the 
question to be put ; the people however were clamorous on the other 
Bide, and he was obliged to yield.^ 

Every member of the Assembly was at liberty to speak, but only 
once in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above fifty years old were first called upon, and afterwards 
the younger men. iBut this custom fell into disuse. We find 
Demosthenes alluding to it in the opening of the first Philippic. 
Although all citizens had the right of speaking, the privilege was of 

(1) Hence called, h irpoedpc^ovo'a ^vXtf. Schfimaim, De Comitiis, 88. 
(S) Young pigs were considered oy the Athenians to have peculiarly eipiatory 
powers. (8) See ante, p. lOl 

(4) flee Sehdmann, De Comitiis, 119. 
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course exercised hj a few only, who felt themselves competent to the 
task; and in the time of Demosthenes, when rhetoric was studiecl as 
a science, the debates were mostly confined to a few practised onAan 
and statesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.^ Whoerer rose to 
speak, put on a wreath of myrtle, as a token that he was perfornojng 
a public duty, and entitled on that account to respect. It was a 
breach of decorum to interrupt the speaker ; yet one which it mnat 
have been impossible to prevent, except where it proceeded from a 
small number of persons. How Demosthenes was put down bj the 
clamours of Fhilocrates and others, he himself descnbes.' 

When the debate was ended, the chairman put the question to the 
vote. The method of voting was either by show of nands,* or by 
ballots Show of hands was the most common. The ballot was re- 
sorted to in a few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain the 
number of voters as accurately as possible, or to ensure secresy. 
These were chiefly cases of privUegiOy such as ostracism and con- 
demnation of state criminals, granting of citizenship or exemption 
from taxes, or restoration of the franchise. In all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least six thousand voters in 
favour of the motion. Generally speaking however, the questions 
before the assembly were decided by a maj(»rity of votes. The chair- 
man declared the numbers.* 

When aU the business was concluded, the crier by command of 
the presidents dismissed the assembly. If the business could not be 
finisned in one day, it might be adjourned to the next day, or to the 
one after.* This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of rain 
or a thunderstorm. Anything of this sort was considered as an un- 
lucky omen among the Greeks.^ 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and deposited by the secretary among othor public 
records in the temple of Cybele.* Sometimes it was engraved on 
brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuous place, to be seen by idL 
As to the form in which aecrees. were drawn up, the reader may con- 
sult Schomann.* The mover's name was usually inserted, he beuig 
responsible for the measure, as we shall presently see. 

(1) Henoe the p^ropct or dn/i^opec are distinguished from the (dtfirou, or genetal 
bodjr of citisens, who took no part in the debates. They are not to be crafeimded 
with the ffwityoftoi, of public advocates; as to whom, see the seYenth Appendix. 

(S) See ante, p. 128. (8) X«ipoTovia. (4) "Tq^ov. 

(5) He was said, ^vajoptieiv rat x^^po^oviat, 

(6) Aristophanes, Achara. 171 : 

Tovff OpoKar dwtivcut iropetvac i* «»t Iviiv. 
ol 'jfap npvrivets \iovvt rti* iiuc\n<ria¥, 

(7) Such a phenomenon was called 6iovr\y^ia. Any indiyidual might call tiw 
attention of the presidents to the occurrence ; as DiesBopolis does in the Adumglau, 
168: 

c{\X* dwaioptim fiii iroi«tv iiucXn^iav 
ro!t Opylt wtpl ixtaBov* X^m 6* bfiXv trt 
ito^rtifAia *artt kcu fiavlt fiifiXrini fit. 

(8) T6 MttTfifov, (9) De Comitiii, e. IS. 
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We have to distiiigaish between decrees and laws,^ in Uie Athenian 
•enae* Decrees are measures of govemment, relating to particular 
matters or occasions ; as for example, the election of magistrates, or 
the punishment of offenders ; a declaration of war, or a resolution to 
make peace. They had indeed the force of laws for the time being, 
BO far as regarded the obedience due to them. But by laws we are 
- to understand the permanent institutions and ordinances of the 
coamionwealth, by which every man knows how he is govemed, and 
what are his franchises and rights. How these might be enacted 
and repealed at Athens, is explamed in a following appendix. 



APPENDIX VL 
THB OPINION OP POLTBIUS. 

PoLXBius, in the seventeenth book of his history, defends acainst 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, espedaSy of 
Messene and Megalopolis, who took the Macedonian side in politics, 
and dissuaded their countrymen from taking arms against Thilip.* 
The passage is as follows : — 

"Demosthenes, deserving as he is. of praise in many respects, 
4nust be condemned for the reckless and mdiscriminate manner in 
which he reviles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that in 
Arcadia Cercidas and Hieronymus and Eucampidas were traitors to 
Greece, because they joined alliance with Philip ; in Messene, the 
sons of Philiades, Neon and Thrasylochus ; in Ajrgos, Myrtis and 
Tdedamus and Mnaseas : likewise in Thessidy, Daochus and Cineas, 
and among the Boeotians, Theogiton and Timolaus. And besides 
these^ he nas given a long Hst of others, with their names and 
oountries. Now a|l the above-mentioned statesmen have good and 
ample grounds of justification for their conduct^ but especially those 
of Arcadia and Messene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo- 
ponnesus and humbled the Lacedssmonians, gave repose and security 
to aU the inhabitants of the Peninsuk : f lurther, by recovering the 
territory and towns, which the Lacedssmonians in their days of pros- 
perity had taken from the Messenians, Megalopolitans, Tegeans and 
Argives, they unquestionably promoted the welfare of their countries. 
60 hi therefore m>m going to war with Philip and the Macedonians, 
they were bound to use every exertion to increase their honour and 
glory. J grant, if at the same time they received a garrison in their 

(1) f f|^<0/taYa Mid v6tAOt. 

(S) The principal paitages of Demosthenet will be found ante, pp. 23, 25, 29, 106, 
109, 209. 
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countries from Philip, or overturned 4he laws and depriyed thdr 
fellow-citisens of their rights and liberties, from motives of avarioo 
or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast upon them. But H 
in the honest discharge of their autj as citizens they differed a 
judgment with Demosthenes, not considering the interests of Atbeae 
and of their own countries to be identical, surely he ought not to 
have called them traitors on that account Measuring everything hf 
the interests of his own commonwealth, and thinking that all tlio 
Greeks should have looked up to the Athenians or else oe stigmatised 
as traitors, it seems to me, he has taken a very wrong and mistaken 
view. M^ opinion b confirmed bv the events that happened in 
Greece, which show that the true foresight was exercised, not by 
Demosthenes, but bv Eucampidas and Hieronymus and Ceroidas and 
the sons of Philiades. For the Athenians oy their contest wilk 
Philip incurred signal disasters, being defeated in battle at GhflBronea; 
and, but for the kuur's magnanimity and regu^ for his own honour, 
they would have sunered still more grievously than they did throogh 
the counsels of Demosthenes; whereas those other statesmen en- 
abled the confederate Arcadians to enjoy perfect security against 
Lacedffimon, from which their respective countries reaped many inft- 
portant advantages." 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Greek statesmen. 
Polybius has not been quite just to Demosthenes. Polybius, lookhig 
at the state of Greece in his own time, argues as if the struggle 
against Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered sobj 
the very supineness and want of combination of which Demosthenes 
complains. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chseronea by suck 
a force of Pdoponnesians as afterwards battled with Antipater, 
Greece might have been saved. Again : — the facts of the case are 
not exactlv as Polybius represenjbs them. Messene and M^alopdia 
were capable of defending themselves against Sparta without Philip's 
protection. Even if it were not so, they but exchanged one master 
for another. Though they mi^ht not feel the wei^t of his yoke 
immediately, it was a yoke destined to gall them at no distant time. 
The humiliation of Sparta was a poor consolation to freemen who 
were humiliated themselves. The congress of Corinth and Philip's 
victorious pro^ss through Peloponnesus, are evidences to the w(md 
that Grecian mdependence was gone. The Pdoponnesians follow 
Alexander to his wars, as they had anciently foUoired Sparta, bat 
less in the character of allies than of vassals. Alexander insults and 
terrifies them by his edicts. . A tyranny is established in Messeneu 
The Arcadians gain neither security nor repose by their fidelity to S 
foreign potentate. Two bloody wars, and Megalopolis twice besieged* 
first oy A^is, and afterwards by Polysperchon, are the speedy and 
bitter fruits of Macedonian protection; disproving the foresight 
which Polybius claims for his countrymen.^ 

(1) Polytdtts mu a Me^opoUtan. 
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It is true, that erieTons faults were oommitted both by Sparta and 
Athens. Sparta should have abandoned her pretensions to Messenia 
and her aggressive designs aeainst her neighoonrs. Athens (not to 
speak of other errors) missed an excellent opportunity of gathering 
to her side a Peloponnesian confederacy, when the Megaiopolitans 
solkited her aid against Sparta in the year B.C. 358. She should 
then have stood bomly fonvard, and declared that she would not per- 
mit Sparta to threaten the independence of her neighbours. This 
was what Demosthenes advised. The Athenians chose a timid course, 
which was not for^tten when she herself needed assistance. Un- 
fortunately the patriotism of the Greeks in general was too narrow, 
and their wisdom too short-sighted, to perceive that the cause of 
Athens against Philip was their own. 

Polybius himself, in reference to the conduct of the Messenians at 
a later period, reasons more justly.^ Censuring generally that policy 
which is determined to have peace at any sacnfice, he says the Mes- 
senians had been guilty of such an error ; and the consequence was 
that, although thev escaped some trouble and danger for the time, 
they incurred still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerful people for their neighbours, the Lacedsemonians ipid the 
Arcadians — the former of whom nourished an implacable hostility 
against them, while the hitter were their friends and well-wishers— 
the Messenians did not meet either the enmitv of the one or the 
friendship of the other with a generous and brave spirit. When 
their neighbours were at war, the Messenians kept aloof, and, as 
their country lay ont of the way, thev were free from annoyance. 
But when the Lacedsemonians had nothing else to do, thev attacked 
the Messenians, who had not the courage to resist bv themselves, 
and through their system of neutrality were deprived of auxiliaries. 

He goes on to declare, that, if there should be a new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the onlv chance of safety for the Messenians and 
Megaiopolitans would be, to form an Intimate union for mutual pro- 
tection, according to the original design of Epaminondas, ana to 
stand firmly and faithfully by one another in all difficulties and 



Jacobs has expressed his opinion to the following effect, in the 
preface to his translation of Demosthenes :— 

*'The patriotic feelings which inspired Demosthenes were not 
ec[ually felt by all the leading statesmen in Greece ; but these feelings 
did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being placed 
in different circumstances from himself, espoused a different fine of 
politics. He frequently complains of the number of traitors, who 
sprang up like a crop of weeds in the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the 
words of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must 
have been such a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that heaven 

II) Lib. iY. 32, S3. 
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itself could not have saved them. There can be no doubt that Philip^ 
in order to rule by divisioD, availed himself of the party strife which 

Prevailed as well at Athens as in most of the other states ; and that 
e fomented it, both by his gold and by the skilful manner in which 
he flattered the passions of the political antagonists. Even repub- 
lican Greeks were not insensible to the favour of a crowned head, 
especially if polished speech and manner lent their influence to capti- 
vate them : ^ and it is probable enough, that many men of the best 
intentions were caught in this net, without being in the least d^ree 
conscious that their acts were treasonable. Where party spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Ev^ry man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of differeirt 
sentiments as an enemy to the good cause for which he is strivmg. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes at length a ecm- 
test of passions ; which in their zeal for the cause which they espottse 
find an excuse even for lawless violence. So in relation to Athara 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denou&ees 
as a crime is, in regard to many of the accused parties, to be viewed 
in a milder light, as an error of party; and we would fain believe, 
for the honour of the Athenian people, that the greater number of i 
the phiiippising citizens intended to render the best service to thear 
oountoy. Witn reference to the friends of Philip in other staUs, 
especially the Peloponnesian, whom Demosthenes stigmatises as 
traitors, the judgment of Polybius aopears by no means unfair.*' 
He then cites the following remarks of Yalckenaer: — 
" Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio suo Demosthaies am- 

Slificavit: nam inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi h6c nomine 
ehonestavit, fuisse credibile est, non pecuniH sed humanitate regis 
captos, qui hujus imperium anteponerent speciosae libertati quie ^B^ 
^tur, et superbis dominis, plebi, quique plebem ducerent conmona- 
toribus." 

This is but a sorry defence for traitorous correspondence with ^ 
enemy. Such arguments would justify any kind of treason. "Vfhi^ 
the phiiippising party gained by exchanging plebeian rule for Mace* 
donian, is shown by the fate of Demades and Phocion. 

(1) Compare, Justin, ix. 8; who says of Philip—" Blandus pariter et inridiosos 
alloquio ; qui plura promitteret quam prsestaret : in seria et jocos artifex. Amicitias 
utilitate, non fide colebat. Oratiam fingere in odio, instruere in concordantoa odia, 
apud utTiunque gratiam quaerere, solemnis illi consuetudo. Inter hsec doqnmtia ^ 
insignia oratio, acuminis et solertise plena; ut nee omatni foeilitas, nee fadlitaii 
inventionum deesset omatus." And Cicero, De OfBciis, L 26— << Philippum retas 
gestis et glorift superatum i Alio, facilitate et humanitate video superioccm ftaiBM.** 
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APPENDIX VIL 



BBVI8I0N OF LAWS. 

The enactment of laws (distinguished from decrees, as mentioned 
in Appendix Y.) was not left by Solon to the people at lar^^e, but 
ccmided to a select body of them under an arrangement which has 
drawn praise from many modem critics and historians. That wise 
legislator was anxious to secure the . stability of his institutions, 
knowing that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more readily and cheerfully obeyed : ^ while on the other hand be 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world migbt in course of 
time require ^endment and adaptation to existing circumstances, 
trnder the democracy which he created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude, upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly rising in 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at their pleasure. He 
therefore so contrived matters, that, while his laws were subject to 
constant revision, a check should be put upon crude and hasty 
l0«slati(m. 

There were annually chosen by lot six thousand citizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judicial court called He- 
liSBa^s and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
c^ our jurymen. Prom them were taken not only the ordinary juries 
for the tnal of civil and criminal causes, but also a select body of 
men cs^ediNomothetaf or law-revisors,' to whom the people referred 
all questions of legislation that came before them. And further, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it might be 
impeached before a jury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whether such statute should be abrogated 
ot confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows : — 

(1 ) This is a truth frequently enunciated hoth hy ancient and modern philosophers. 
(kanpaie Aristotle, Polinc. ii. : *0 ^ap v^/iov Xoxvv oibtfiiav 9x€t wp6t to iteiBeaOatt 
vX^v wapa TO i$09' rovro ii oi yivtrat, «l fiii 6ta xp6¥ov irXn^ov' Hart r6 p^iwt 
fiara^XKetv hx r&y vofimv etc iripotn vofjLOvt Katvoi/tf iur$tvn woieTv kcrl rifv rov vo/aow 
ivpafju¥. And Thucydides, iii. 37 : Xeipoa^i vo/xoit iuuvifTott Tumfxivn ir^Xic Kpeivotv 
iariv fi KaXAv lx<>v<riv ^Kvpoir. 

(2) 'HXiaia (an assembly). The whole body were called Heliatta. 

(3) The term ¥oixoB4rnt (legislator) was given Kar* k^oxifv to Solon. But it was 
applicable to any individual who moved the passing of a law; and clearly the whole 
legislative body might properly be so called. The court of the voixo04rat at Athens 
was peculiarly constituted, having no power of originating laws, and being judicial 
rather than l^slative in our sense of the term ; and there was, in effect, an appeal 
from them. They may aptly be styled reviiors of the laws. 
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It was a part of the basiness in the first ordinary assembly, wBidi 
was held on the eleventh of HecatombaBon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to recei? e proposals for their amendment. Any eitis^ 
was at liberty to make such proposal, having previously obtained 
leave from the council : but in order to ensure a constant revinon 
of the laws, the Thesmothetie ^ of each year were directed to examkie 
the whole code, and to see if there were any statutes conkadictevy, 
or useless, or improper to be retamed. Th^ people beard whatever 
proposal either these magistrates or any private citizen had to aS^ 
tot an alteration in the law ; and if they deemed it worthy of furi^ 
consideration, they consented that it should be referred to a court ^ 
revisers, and they elected five advocates^ to defend the old kw 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up belbre 
the statues of the Heroes,' that every man might have an oppe^- 
tunitv of seeing it : and to give it still farther publicity, it was read 
aloud in every assembly betore the revisers held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
Hecatombffion) was appointed for the election of the revisors; of 
which notice was to be given by the presidents of the council ; atti 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in esse i 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to ht 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and term of c^fee^ 
which of course depended chiefly upon the amount of business to 
come before them. The number of tiie revisers was commonly abottt 
a thousand ; but it mi^ht be more or less. 

The various legislative questions referred by the people were tiled 
on particular days appointed for each. The revisers were impanelled 
like a jury ; though their court ver^r much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, the presidents of the council being there as assessors, and 
the committee presiding with their chairman. Arguments were ad- 
dressed to the court wim the same formalities as upon a legal trkd, 
first by the supporters of the new law, next by the defenders of thfr 
old ; and to prevent collusion, any one might appear as defesMNtf*, 
besides the advocates specially chosen for that purpose. After I 



all that could be said on both sides, the question was pat by tbe 
chairman, and the revisers decided by show of hands, wnether ilte 
old law should stand, or the new be accepted. Their judgment was 
drawn up in the shape of a decree ; and if the new law was passed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to oe im* 
peached in the manner to be mentioned presently. 

Thus we see, while all law-making originated with the people and 
the humblest citizens were at liberty to propose new enactment^ the 
task of examining them at leisure, and considering all the questions 

(1) As to this, see Schumann, De Comitiis, 259. 

(2) XvvdiKOt, or wvijyopot. 

(8) Called Eponymi, 'EirAvvfiot, because they gave name to the ten tribes. Thcii 
atatues were in front of the council-chamber. 
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• 
bo wbioh tbey might give rise, was delegated to a superior tribunal, 
dotbed with a judicial character, and more capable of exercising a 
palm and deliberate judgment on such matters than the full assembly 
^ Athenian citizens. 

Hiat the general scheme was due to the genius of Solon we are 
QXisressly assured, though it is most probable that improvements were 
D^^ in the details since his time. And here it may be observed 
ffenerallY with respect to the Attic laws, which are quoted by the 
orators Mid attributed by them to Solon, that we must not suppose 
all the extracts which they cite to be the actual words of the ancient 
lawgiver : for not only did they receive additions and amendments 
from, time to time, but it is very likely, as Schomann suggests,* that 
when the code was remodelled after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, or possibly upon some other occasion, the antiquated phrase- 
ofo^ of Solon's time was translated into the language of the day. 
In a few years it would become difficult to distinguish, what part of 
the code belonged to Solon, and what to a later period ; and so the 
whole body of statutes were, both by the orators and other persons, 
commonly spoken of as the laws of Solon. 

Besides the regular tune of holding the courts of revision, the 
people might doubtless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held 
on extraordinary occasions. One such occasion happened after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, who having abolished many of 
Smon's laws and corrupted them by interpolations, it was thought 
advisable to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was 
passed, authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the 
Q^essary amendments, and send them afterwards to be considered 
by a court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes in 
his Olynthiac oration recommending the appointment of revisers, for 
the special purpose of repealing the laws concerning the theoric 
fund.* One of the charts agamst Timocrates is, that he induced 
the people to appoint revisors out of the usual time. For thus the 
thing really stood : — It was con»petent for the people to pass a decree 
dispensing with the regular course of law ; and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as in our own country the maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility the 
• ininister who advises him, so at Athens the author of an unconstitu- 
tional measure was not protected by the fiat of the sovereign people 
'wbo decreed it. And this brings us to another important branch of 
the subject, viz. the proceeding by indictment against the movers of 
bad laws.' 

As a further precaution against rash legislation, a power was given, 
after the passing of a law by the court of revision, to mdict the author 
of it at any time within a year, and thus to procure both his punishment 

t (1) De Comitiis, 267. 

(2) See Vol. I. p. 94; and Schomann* Be Comitiii, 270 271. 
(8) rpa^ff irapa¥6fxttvt 
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and the repeal of the law itself. The law might be impugned either ! 
for matter of form, as for the omission of some necessary step in ^9 ' 
procedure ; or upon the merits, as being inconsistent with some other 
law that was not repealed, or opposed ii the general spirit oC ik$ 
Athenian laws, or for any cause whatever mischievous in its tfmdsMjt 
or adverse to the interests of the commonwealth. Anv citizen wm 
at liberty to prefer an indictment against the author of a new kv^v 
alleging it to be bad in any of these respects. The case was tbtt 
brought for trial before a jury, taken from the same Heliastie body, 
who reviewed the law once more, examining it in all its bearings 
upon the rest of the Athenian code and the genend welfare of Im 
state. If they thought it open to the charges made against it m 
any of them, thev gave then: verdict accordingly, pronounctne the 
law to be bad and void, and sentencing the author to such penutyas 
the nature of the case deserved. After the expiration of the year, 
although the author could not be punished, the W itself might atfll 
be impeached before a jury ; but m such case the people appoiited 
advocates to defend it. Of this the oration of Demostnenes agaiMK i 
the law of Leptines is an example. The law, which prohibited aft- 
exemptions from public services, was repealed, as being unjust and i 
derogatory to the dignity of Athens ; but Leptmes himself waa safe | 
by the lapse of time.' 

The same proceeding might be instituted to rescind illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had been passed in the popular assembly, and I 
to punish the movers of them. As there was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
in these cases were much more numerous; and in impugning a I 
decree every possible ground of objection might be taken, in re- 
gard either to legality or expediency. Yery frequently prosecution 
was but a method of trying the question over again, or perhaps «{ I 
punishing the author for the evil consequences of his measure. We I 
nave seen that Aristophon was seventy-five times indicted for hsfOf 
moved improper derrees, and every time acquitted. Cephalus, on^tiba i 
other hand, boasted that he had never once been indicted.' To m* I 
vent vexatious prosecutions, the accuser, if he failed to obtain a stii 
part of the votes, was liable to a fine of a thousand drachms, aad to 
rendered incapable of bringing an^ such accusation in future. 

Divers examples, illustrating this Athenian practice, are fumifllwi I 
by the orators. 

Timocrates passed a law, allowing public debtors to be rdened 
on bail Diodorus indicted him on these (among other) grouncb-*' 
that he had not obtained the sanction of the council before he intro- 
duced his law to the people: that he had got the court of reviaioii to 
be appointed for the twelfth of Hecatombseon, immediately after die 
first assembly, instead of waiting for the regukr time, and that he I 

(1) See Vol. I. Appendix Y. p. 307. Schfimatin, De Comitii*, t7S— 880. 
(S) See ante, pp. 9S, 313. 
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Ind never put up bis law in the usual way for public perusal : that it 
ns contrary to other existing laws : and that it was bad on the 
■Mfits. From the speech composed by Demosthenes in support of 
Hm ]^secution we get most of our information u{)on the suDJect of 
t^^Namotheta, And here we find him complaining of a practice 
wMcb had grown up, in contrayention of Solon's regulation; whereby 
tegijilatiye measures were brought before the popular assembly out of 
tbe ai[>pointed time, and the people were persuaded to pass them in 
tbe shape of decrees. It is clear, as I haye before obseryed, that 
Uie people could allow this to be done as often as they pleased : 
pablic opinion alone could effectually check it, by insuring the con- 
demnation in a court of justice of the demagogue who misled the 
assembly.^ 

The case of Aristocrates, indicted for his decree in fayour of 
Cfaaridemus, is a memorable example ; of which I have spoken else- 
wkere.* .But the most familiar of all is the prosecution of Ctesipbon 
by .fischines ; the grounds of which are fully explained in the argu- 
meat to the Oration on the Crown, and in the last appendix to this 
vohune. 



APPENDIX VIII. 
AFPAIES OP PELOPONNESUS. 

AvTEB the battle of Mantiuea Peloponnesus, as Demosthenes says, 
WIS diyided.* Sparta could no longer domineer oyer her neighbours, 
as she had used to do ; yet her enemies were unable to crush her 
entirely. The oligarchical states remained still attached to her— 
Oorintb, Pblius, Epidaurus, Troezen, Elis, and the Achaian cities, 
excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league, originally formed under 
ThdKui protection, between the Messenians, Arcadians, and Argiyes, 
mmatained the balance of power in the peninsula^ The independence 
of Messene was acknowledged by the allies of Sp«trta at the general 
peace of B.a 362. Sparta herself protested against it, refusing to 
accept as binding an arrangement oy which she was humiliated and 
degraded. Por not only was the fairest portion of her territory, 
which she had held for three centuries, taken away from her;^ but 

(1) Through this abuse (as Demosthenes says, Adv. Lept. 485,) ^t)0«rfiaTMv odd* 
oTiovv dca^^povtrtv oi vhtioi. See Sch5niann, De Comitiis, 264, 265, 268, 269. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 277, 278. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. 

(4) The fertility of Messenia, as contrasted with the Laconian soil, is described by 
the lines of Euripides, cited in Strabo, viii. 366. Of Laconia, he says :~ 
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she saw established on her confines a race of men whom s!ie r^;arded 
as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacable hostility which 
they were sure to cherish against their late oppressors, ana by the 
encouragement which they held out for further revolt among tiie 
Laconian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in her opposition, and 
could only protest and wait for better times.' 

The feelings of the Spartan people upon this subject are pretty 
well describe in the oration of Isocrates, entitled Arcbidamus ; 
which was in fact a pamphlet published to vindicate the tide of the 
Spartans to Messenia, but is in the form of a speech addressed bj 
Ajrchidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his conntirmen, and seems to have 
been oomposed on the occasion when Corinth, Phlius, and Epidaurus 
seeded from the Spartan alliance, and made a separate peace with 
the enemy, B.a 366.* The substance of his advice is as follows : — 

He contends that it would be disgraceful to let their revolted 
slaves retain possession of their land--the allies who urged them to 
abandon it had given both weak and dishonourable advice — their title 
to Messenia was nn(|uestioiiable, being founded not only on length 
of time, but on a valid gift, confirmed (as he shows from histpiy) by 
the Pythian oracle — the people who had been planted in Messene 
were not real Messenians, but Helots and vagabonds — their own 
cause was just, and they should defend it to the last — ^great things 
had been effected by individual Spartans in the defence of other 
cities, as by Brasidas at Amphipolis and G^lippus at Syracuse; they 
should not then despair in the cause of their own country— 4he 
svmpathies of the Greeks would probably be with them ; even the 
democratized states of Peloponnesus would find they^ needed Spurtan 
superintendence, for they had got nothing by their defection horn 
Sparta but war and anarchy and intestme broils. Should ilieir 
enemies insist on such hard terms as the emancipation of Messenia, 
and should the rest of the Greeks give their consent, then he advises 
his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children to Italy 
or Sicily or Gyrene or some other place of safety, to sally forth firom 
their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, to enter .tite 
land of their enemies as an invading army, and there to seize upon 
some stronghold, and commence a war of plunder and devastanon, 
until their enemies would be only too glad to purchase peace by the 
restoration of Messenia. He argues tmtt it would be impossible for 
peace to be maintained on the basis desired by their opponents— that 

tfo/Xf) fikp, Sp€fft irepi6pofiot, rpaxfiiti r€ 

iv99ivfioK6% Tc iroXc/iuoir. 
Of Mesteni*:— 

KaXXiKopvov • • • « • 

KarappvrSv t< fivpiotai ¥dfxcurtt 

Kai fiovvi Koi icoitivaiviv eifiormrdrrifft 

oSt' i» wvoaXvi xeifxarot dvaxeifiepovt 

olh* al reBpiirirott ^Xtov tfep/ii^v &fav. 
(1) Pautanias, !▼. 27; viii 27. Polybius, iy. 38. Diodonu, xt. 6S, 99. 
(t) Isoeratet, Archidamuf, 1S5. Xenophon, Hellen. tU. c. 4, as. S— 10. 
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the- settlement of the Messenians on their confines would lead to 
perpetual quarrels and disturbances — that it would be such a degra« 
dation as Spartans, accustomed to preeminence in Greece, could 
never endure — that it might be well enough for Corinthians, 
Epidaurians, and Phliasians, to care only for life and safety, but for 
Spartans death was preferable to dishonour.^ How could they go 
without shame to the Olympian and other national festivals ; where 
formerly every individual Spartan was received with as much honour 
as the victors at the ffames, but now they would be looked upon with 
scorn ; their revolted slaves would bring from the land which their 
fathers had bequeathed to them richer offerings than they did, and 
would insult them in revenge for their past sufferings ? Erom sucli dis- 
grace he calls upon them to rescue their country ; to struggle through 
their present difficulties, as the Athenians and Thebans had out of 
theirs ; and lastly, to remember that they had never been defeated, 
when a king of his line had commanded them. 

This singular pamphlet, which the renewal of friendship between 
Sparta and Athens encouraged Isocrates to publish, produced but 
little effect. It served as a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, which for many years continued to animate the Spartans ; but 
the coalition agamst them at this time was too strong to heed any of 
their threats, much less the desperate one contained m the pamphlet. 

The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent at LacedsBmon. The Arcadians from attached allies had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbours, and were the more 
likely to continue so on account of the political revolution which 
they had undergone. The aristocracies, which had maintained them- 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan influence, and secured the 
connexion of their country with Sparta, had been broken up or re- 
duced to insignificance by the establishment of Megalopolis. To 
form this new city, designed to be the capital of the united Arcadians, 
and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a population was 
drawn from fortv different communities, chiefly those bordering on 
Laconia. Of the smaller towns which contributed, some were 
deserted, others were reduced to villages. The larger cities were left 
in possession of their local governments, which for ordinary purfioses 
they carried on as before, but they were required to send aeputies to 
a federal congress held in the capital, which exercised a controlling 
power over all the concerns of the union, and represented the whole 
Arcadian body in their transactions with foreign states. Of the for- 
mation of this congress we know little more than that it was of a 
democratical character, consisting altogether of ten thousand mem- 
bers sent b? the various constituents. From hence it took its name 
and was called The Ten-thousand.* Hersea and Orchomenus were 

CD This passage reminds me of a similar one in Demosthenes, De Sjmt. 176. 

(S) Ol fivpioi; and also t6 koiitoV rStv'Kpudhttv. Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. I, s. 38; 
e. 4, ss 2, 35; c. 5, s. 1. iEschines, De Fats. Leg. 38. Demosthenes, De Fala. h^, 
S44. Pausanias, vt 12. 

VOL. II. A A 
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the onh cities wliich refused to join the nnioii. Tegea had at fint 
opposed it, but through a revoluti<Hi effected bj the popular party 
she was brought oyer to the other side. This was a grc^ blow to 
Sparta : for Tegea had been one of her warmest adherents, and was 
near to the north-eastern frontier of Laconia. Megalopolis was not 
far from the north-western : so that Sparta was out off from, her 
friends in both of those directions.^ 

In the year 363 B.C. dissensions arose in the Arcadian congress, 
chiefly through the mutual jealousies of the leadinfi^ cities, though 
the immediate cause of dispute was concerning the Olympian treasure 
which had been taken by the army. An aristocratical party sprang 
up, adverse both to the federal union and to the Theban alliance. The 
Mantineans, notwithstanding the seal with which they had originally 
promoted the union, took the lead in a counter-moyement which 
would haye dissoiyed it, and sought to renew their connexion with the 
Lacedsmoniaus, by whom their city had formerly been destroyed. 
It was owing to the measures taken by this party that Epaminondas 
led his army for the last time into Peloponnesus, the effect of which 
wss to check tlie counternreyolution attempted in Arcadia, though the 
death of that great man prevented the completion of any further 
designs which ht may have had for the settlement of Peloponnesian 
affairs.* 

In the year fioUowimgr however the disturbances in Arcadia were 
renewed. Some of the families who had been settled in Megalopolb 
bf«ame dissatbfied with their cliange of residence; and taking 
advantage of a clause in the general peace, which ordered all parties 
to return to their respective countries, (a clause evidently nramed 
with a different view,) they chose to migrate from the capital to their 
ancient towns. The Megsdopolitan government insisted that they 
should come back: upon wnich they applied for aid to the Mautineans 
and other Peloponnesians who had assisted them in the late war. 
Theban intervention again became necessary; andPammenes was sent 
with three thousand foot and three hundred horse to Arcadia. He 
reduced the malcontents to submission, but not till he had besieged 
and taken some of their towns ; after which they returned quietly to 
Megalopolis, and the dissensions were appeased.' 

In the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country, AgesUaus at the age of eighty went over to 
E^pt, and engaged in the service first of Tachos, afterwards of 
Kectanabis, whom he established on the throne, and received a re- 
compense of two hundred and thirty talents. On his return home 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. o. 5, as. 6—11, 22. Diodonu, xv. 59, 72. Pausanias, 
Tiii 27 ; ix. 14. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. viii. c. 4, ss. 83-40; c. 6, ss. 1—8; Patisanias, riii. 8. 

(8) Diodorus, xv. 94. It scarcely needs ar.ument to show that 'AdnvcUovt in tiiis 
passage is a mistake. See Vol. I. p. 209, note (2). Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece, v. 287. ' 
Orote, X. 494. 
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lie was taken ill and died on the coast of Africa.' The money was 
doubtless acceptable at Sparta: yet for the present she was not 
strong enough to attemj^t any hostile measures agaiust her neigli- 
bonrs ; nor did she receive the least encouragement to do so from 
ber old allies, who were anxious onljr for neutrality and repose. For 
nine years after the battle of Mantinea the Peloponnesians enjoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by events which happened beyond the 
penJTisnla, in which the Spartans alone had a direct interest. I allude 
to the proeeedings of the Sacred war ; in which, as we have seen, 
the only peninsular states that took an active part were the Spartans 
and AchflBans, the latter partly influenced perhaps by their enmity 
to the Locrians. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Sacred war the Spartans began 
to conceive that it might turn to their private advantage. Eear of the 
Thebans had in great measure restrained them from attempting to 
recover their lost dominion. Yet to the hope that they snould be 
Able to recover it at some future time they still most tenaciously 
dung.' Archidamus mherited all the courage and ambition of his 
father, and bnmed witli the desire both to reconquer Messenia, and 
to break up the federal union, which made Arcadia independent of his 
country. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, by being em- 
ployed elsewhere, could be kept away from Peloponnesus.' Yet even 
then Sparta would scarcely with her own force alone be able to ac- 
complish her designs. It was desirable to rajly round her as many as 
possible of her former allies^ and attach them to her cause by the bonds 
of a common interest. To effect this, Archidamus conceivd a scheme 
(which would be Aiore or less attractive to all of them) for a general 
restitution of rights ; bv which Athens should recover Oropus, £lis 
ti^e Triphylian towns, Phlius Tricaranum, and she hwself jiessene : 
and further that Orchomenus, Thespis, and Platiea, which the 
Thebans had destroyed, should be reestablished, and the Arcadians 
who wished it restored to their ancient abodes.^ The announce- 
ment of this project was made in the year bc. 353, when the tide 
of success had turned so strondy against the Thebans, that they 
were unable to hold their grouna in Boeotia, and it seemed almost 
impossible that they could spare any troops for the assistance of their 
friends in Peloponnesus. It soon became known, with what view 
the Spartans were canvassing their allies ; nor could the warlike pre- 
parations in Laconia remain a secret That very year indeed tnev 
commenced war against the Aleves, whom they defeated, and took 

(1) Diodonis, xt. 93. Pausaniai, iii. 10. Plutarch, Vit. AgesO. 40. Xeiiophoii, 
Agesil. ii. 29, &c. ; who says that one of the causes of his gohig to Egypt was, to 
punish the king of Persia for ordering that Messene should be free. 

(2) Xenophon, Heilen. vii. c. 4, s. 9. Polybius, iv. 82. 

(3) Their fear of the Thebans is strongly stated by Isocrates, Philipp. 92 : Acdiorcc 
fofi itareXovci fitj Onfialot iia\tnr6nt¥Oi ra irpov 4>t»ic^ar irdXiv kirave\if6wrtt fiti^oviv 
avTovt cvfi^ofioiv w€ptfia\*»at r&v irporepov if^fivnuivtav. 

(4) Xenophon, Heilen. vii. c. 1, s. 26 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 4, s. II. Demosthenes, Fio 
Megalop. 203, 206, 208. And see ante, pp. 248, 257, 266. 

aa2 
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the town of Ornes, probably with a view to eat off their eommimie»- 
tion with Arcadia.^ The Megaiopolitans, alarmed at the dan^r 
which threatened them, and having at this time little hope of assMi* 
anoe from Thebes, sent an embassy to Athens, to solicit the protec- 
tion of the Athenian people. They were -supported by envoys from 
Argos and Messene, ana opposed hj a oonnter-embassy from Laoe- 
d»mon. A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly t for 
an account of which, and especially of the view which Demoethenes 
took of the question, I may refer to the Oration for the Megalopolitaiis, 
and to the argument and notes in the first volume. The result wa$» 
that Athens determined to be neutral : a policy unfortunate in its 
results, as will hereafter appear.* 

The Megaiopolitans, being 'disappointed of Athenian aid* could 
only look to Thebes ; but affairs took such a turn, that, when the 
time came, Thebes was able to assist them. The Lacedsemonians in 
their endeavour to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely failed, both 
at Athens and in Peloponnesus. This delayed their op^ra1i(His. 
They may have been promised assistance by Onomarchus, as soon as 
he could dispose of his enemies in the north. The battle of Pagass 
overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to send 
succour into Phocis. But soon afterwards the exertions of PhayUus^ 
together with the support which he received (torn his allies, enabled 
him to renew the war in Boeotia. The Lacednmonians readily seiaed 
this opportunity for commencing the long meditated attadc upon 
their neighbours. 

Archidamus opened the campaign by invading the Megalopolitan 
territory, which ne ravaged for some time without opposition. Ihe 
Megaiopolitans sent for succour immediately to Argos, Sicycm, and 
Messene, and also to Thebes. From the three first-mentioned cities 
a large force was soon collected, and Thebes sent to their aid four 
thousand infantry and five hundred horse under the command of 
Cephision. Thus reinforced, they marched out and pitched their 
oanp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Archidamus, instead of 
attacking them, led his troops off towards Mantinea, and took up a 
position near that city, which he may have hoped was still friendly 
to his cause. The aUies advancing against him, he marched into 
Argolis, surprised Ome», which appears to have been retaken since 
his last expedition, and routed a body of Argives who were sent to 
its relief. But now the united force of the diies came up vtith him, 
and offered him battle. He had been reinforced by three thousand 
Phocian mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of the horsemen whom 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 84. 

(2) Pausaniu, iv. 28, states that the Athenians promised to assist the Messenians, 
If their country should be invaded, but declared they would not join them in any 
invasion of Laconia. If so, they made a distinction between them and the Megalo* 

Solitans, whom we know they did not assist. Compare however Demosthenes, Pro 
fegalop. 204; from which it would rather appear, that the enga^ment entered into 
with the Messenians took place before this occasion. 
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Lycophroii had brought from Fherte : yet his numbers were but half 
those of the enemy. An obstinate battle was fought, in which the 
Spartans by their superior discipline made up for the disparity of 
numbers : both sides nowever claimed the victory. The ArgiTes and 
other Peloponnesian allies having returned to their homes, as was 
customary with citizen-troops in Greek warfare, Archidamus took 
advantage of their absence to renew his ravages in Arcadia, and take 
by storm the citv of Helissus, with the spous of which he returned 
to Sparta. Not long afterwards the Thebans and their alliei, falling 
upon Anaxander, who commanded a Lacedaemonian division near 
Telphusa, defeated and made him prisoner. This battle Was followed 
by two others, in which the Spartans were vanc^uished with much 
loss. In the next they eained a victory which fairly retrieved their 
honour ; but immediately afterwards they retreated to their own 
country. Archidamus, weary of a contest which promised him no 
advanta^, and in which he had suffered no less damage than his 
adversaries, made overtures of peace, which the Mqg^alopolitans 
accepted; and the foreign auxibaries on both sides retired from 
Peloponnesus. The ill-aovised project of Archidamus had no other 
effect, than to exhibit the unabated animosity of the Spartans against 
MegflJopolis and Messene.'^ 

Not many years after these events the Feloponnesians were 
apprised, that a more powerful enemy than Sparta was threatening 
the independence of Greece. Before the battle of Fa^as» they 
knew little of the king of Macedon besides his name. This brought 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding troops 
formidable by their numbers and discipline* As yet however these 
troops had not been tried against the heavy-armed infantry of the 
leading states ; «nd Philip was still looked upon as a mere northern 
potentate, protecting Thessalv, as his brother Alexander had done, 
and extending the frontiers of his own native kingdom, but with no 
thought of pushing his conquests south of Thermopyl». Even the 
capture of Olynthus did not open the eyes of the Peloponnesians, 
although Athens sent her envoys round to their cities, ana JBschines 
in his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the kbg of Macedon as a 
savage barbarian, who was rising up to be the plague of tiie Grecian 
worlds They heard indeed that he had razed to the ground twenty 
or thirty Chalcidian cities, and thev saw with their own eyes the 
Arcadian Atrestidas bringing to the slave-market a herd of Olynthian 
women and children. Yet all this, though it may have excited pity 
or indignation, did not convince them that Philip's progress was a 
thing to excite alarm* The conqueror of Olynthus had become 
a duigerous neighbour to the Athenian dominions in Thrace : they 
themselves were too far removed from the scene to have muctL 
interest in it. So they reasoned. Nor did there want orators to 
support these short-sighted views. One Hieronymus is said to have 

(1) DiodOTut, xTi. S9. PaxuaniM, TiiL 27, 
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opposed ^chines and spoken on Philip's behalf in the Megalopolitait 
assemblj. iBschines reported of the Arcadians, that they were glad 
to hear that Athens was bestirring herself : but, whether this was tme 
or noty they showed no desire to assist her.^ 

By the termination of the Sacred war Philip was nosed to a 
position both novel and imposing, in which the ma^itude of his 
power was apparent to all. He had stepped forward mto ^e midst 
of Greece as the elected general of the Amphictyons, the avenger of 
outraged religion, the arbiter of peace ana war. He was at onee 
king of Macedonia and Tagus of Thessaly : the mountain tribes of 
Olympus and Pindus, Othrvs and (Eta, were ready to flock to his 
standard : the Thebans and Locrians were his grateful and devoted 
allies. North of the Isthmus there were none to oppose him but the 
Athenians; and they by themselves could offer but feeble resistance 
to bis power. Under tnese circumstances tlie Athenians turned their 
eves to Peloponnesus, as the quarter from which they might reason- 
aoiy hope to obtain support ; it being now obvious that, if Athens 
should succumb to Philip, the Peloponnesians would have no barrier 
a^nst him. Little was to be expected from the Laeedssmcmians^ 
disgnsted with Athens for her weak and seemingly treacherous con- 
duct in abandoning the Phocians. The best cliance was with the 
other peninsular stotes, and to them the Athenians determined to 
apply, to form a league for mutual protection against Philip. 

if the Athenians however imagined that Philip intended to leave 
the game of diplomacy in their hands, they were completely mistaken. 
Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. Where hd 
designed to extend his influence and power, his emissaries went like 
skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen an^ 
people to his side by every species of corruption ^d intrigue. It 
was soon found that he had been beforehand with the Athenians in 
Peloponnesus; and circumstances had happened whidi greatly 
favoured his des^s. 

In a short time after the end of the Phocian war some territorial 
disputes arose between the Laeedsemonians and their neighbours, 
Pausanias says, that from early times it was the custom of the 
Lac^dnmoinians, when they had nothing to occupy them out of 
Peloponnesus, to raise a border quarrel with tlie Argives.* It was 
not likely that the Messenians would fare much better with them. 
Philip having now his established agents in these countries^ they 
persuaded tlie peo^ to solicit his support. There were planstt^ 
arguments for it. The Thebans, their former protectors, had been 
befriended hj PhiHp; while the Athenians had rather displayed a 
sympathv with Sparta.* Philip eagerly availed himself of this 
favourable opportunity for patting himself at the head of the old 

(1) See ante, pp. 284, 285. Tlie apathy of the Greeks is forcibly described by 
Demestheaes, in Philipp. iii: 11&, 120. 
'2\ Pausanias, ii. 20 (3) Demosthenes, De Pac9, 61. 
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Theban confederacy.^ He sent a bod^ of mercenaries and a supply 
of money to the Messenians and Argi?es, and promised to come in 
person, if necessary, to their assistance. At the same time he sent 
a peremptory message te the Spartans, requiring tliem (among other 
things) to abandon their prerensions to Messenia, and threatening 
them with war, in case of refasal. To this he receiyed a laconic 
answer of defiance : yet his measures seem to have had the desired 
effect of securing his allies against Spartan aggression, and establish- 
ing his own popularity not only at Argos and Messene, but also 
among their confederates in Arcadia. We read that shortly after- 
wards both the Arcadians and Argives erected statues to Philip, 
conferred crowns of honour upon him, and passed resolutions to receive 
him in their cities, if he came to Peloponnesus. Pausanias. declares, 
that the hatred of the Arcadians to Sparta was one of ihf ^incipal 
causes to which Philip and his kingdom owed their aggrandisement.* 
These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Demo- 
sthenes carried a decree for sending an embassy to Peloponnesus, and 
was himself put at its head.' He went to Argos and Messene, and 
in both of those cities made instructive speeches, setting forth the 
danger of tlieir connexion with Philip. He has given us in the 
second Philippic an extract Stom his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he baae them take warning by the example of Olynthus, whidi 
Philip first befriended and then destroyed, and also by that of 
Thessaly, which he had reduced to vassalage : he conjured them not 
to be deceived by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a man 
of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally themselves with a despot* 
the natural enemy of republics.* This harangue was received, as he 
tells us, with great applause; yet its effect was transient. The 
Peloponnesian allies or Philip could not be induced to break with 
him by any Athenian arguments. They had an advantage in Mace- 
donian protection, which they doubted whether Athens was willing 
or able to afford.* The prospect of danger held out to them by 
Demosthenes was (in their view) remote : but there might be an im- 
mediate danger in offending Philip : as he was now a powerful friend, 
so he might be a powerful enemy. Things had already come about 
as Demosthenes feared they would. At first people could not 
imagine that Philip's power would ever be felt in southern Greece : 
all of a sudden he appears before them as a giant whom none can 

(H Dvmoitlrenes, Ont. ad £i»i«t. 199; from wbicb it apptacs, tbat the Thebans 
were not well pleased at his interference with their allies. 

(2) Pausanias, viii. 27. Demosthenes, PhUipp. ii. 68, 69 : De Pals. Leg. 424, 42S. 
Thirlwall, History of Greeee, vi. 8. Cicero, Tns. Qu. V. 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 252 : TtpSttrov tuiv t^ elv tIeXoirowfHrov wpt^fi^iav 
hfpa^ay Sre irpSrov «Ke»voc «l* T\€\oit6v9r\a»v irafitiiero. This expression does not 
necessarily import, that Philip was coming in person to Peloponnesiis, and therefore 
it may be referred to the occasion mentiened in the text. 

(4) Demosthenes, Philipp. iL 70. 

< (5) See what Demosthenes says about the selfish poHey of the Argives, Mes- 
s^iians, and Arcadians, De Coron. 246. 
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'Withstand : then the minor states are either desirous of hk prola<K 
tion, or a&aid to provoke his hostility. Such was his present m* ■ 
flnence over the Ajgives and Messeniaiis, thfit he induced thorn n| 
send ambassadors in company with his own, to demand of tie 
Athenians an explanation of their hite Embassy to Peloponnesus, A. 
joint remonstrance was prepared, identifying the cause of Philip witk 
that' of his allies. The Atnenians, it was alleged, had violated the 
treaty of peace by sending aeents to stir up the Greeks against 
Philip ; and at the same time they were encouraging the Spartans in 
their aggressive projects. Python of Byzantium was Philip's prindpal 
envoy, and it may perhaps have been on this occasion that he pourod 
out that torrent of invective against Athens, which Demosthenea 
says he triumphantlv answered, so as to vindicate his country front 
the calumnies of Philip. A reply was sent to the remonstrance^ 
which left the dispute between Piiilip and the Athenians unsettied.^ 
^ Elis was next the theatre of intrigue. This city, formerly tlie 
1>est governed of any in Greece, was thrown into strife and disorder 
\)j the corrupting arts of Philip. A Macedonian party got the upper 
hand, not without violence ana bloodshed, and drove a large body of 
their opponents into exile. £Iis was then transferred from the 
Lacedsmonian alliance to that of which Philip was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of that mercenaiy band 
which had followed Phalfecus into Crete, invaded the oountry and 
were defeated, as I have already mentioned, by the Elean and 
Arcadian troops.' Demosthenes in the third Philippic speaks of 
Elis as being vurtuallj in the power of Philip.' 

It was Pmlip's design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, so that, being cut off from support, they must ultimat^v 
yield to his demands. Sparta was alrcadv isolated ; and so woula 
Athens be, if Euboea, Me^ara, Corinth, and Achaia were eithw suh- 
dued or gained over to ms alliance. To make these acquisitioas, 
Philip laid his plans in the year b.c. 843. The enterprises against 
Eubcea and Megara were left to his generals: that agamst Pelo])oiH 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person. It would have excited 

(1) Argument, ad Fhilipp. iL: De Coron. 27S. The oocMion upon which this 
contest of eloquence took place between Python and Demosthenes is matter of eon> 
troversj. Some assign it to a later period, when Python came to adjust dispOtea 
about the peace. Diodorus (xtL 85) refers it to the debate at Thebes. In the pas- 
sage cited from the Oration on the Crown, it is mentioned that iBschines spoke cm 
Python's side; which indicates the debate to have taken place at Athena. It is 
mentioned also, that Philip's alliu were present, and that, after hearing Dom* 
sthenes, they got up and admitted Philip to do in the wrong ; which rather points to 
this occasion, when the Messenians and Argives accompaxiied the Biacedoniaa am« 
bawadors. The second Philippic, it seems clear enough, was spoken in support of a . 
motion for a reply to this embassy. (See Philipp. iL 72. Dionysius, ad Amnueum, 
s. 10, p. 787.) It cannot however have been ue oration in which Demosthenes so 
triumphantly answered Python *, for it contains no answer to him at alL 

(S) Ante. p. 809. 

(8) Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 118; iv. ISS: De Fala Leg. 424, 485. PausaniH, 
iv. 28; V. 4. 
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^|larm, ST he had marched by the ordinanr route to the Isthmus, 
'^speciidly as he had no ostensible cause of war : he therefore por- 
}><]»eG( to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acamania to the 
CoriBtfaian gulf. The kingdom of £pirus seems at this time to have 
been divided between his uncle Arymbas and his brother-in-law 
Alexander.^ Philip led his army to the Cassopian coast, and took 
by storm three cities, Elatea, Pandosia, and Bucheta, Elean colonies, 
which he annexed to the dominions of Alexander. He then advanced 
to the Ambracian ^If, meditating an attack upon the Corinthian 
colonies of Ambracia and Leucas ; and it seems that he was nego- 
tiating an alliance with the iBtolians, to whom he promised to give 
Naupactus, as soon as he had taken it from the Acbseans.' H^ 
wouIcT then have passed through Acamania to join the JStoliaus, 
and, after taking the Achaean fortresses on the northern coast of the 
Gorinthiacn gul^ might have transported his forces over to Achaia. 
It is not unlikely that the Achseans and Corinthians got information 
of these projects, and communicated them to Atliens. The Athenians 
by unwonted exertions contrived to baffle Philip at this point, 
and arrest his further progress. An embassy, at the head of which 
were Demosthenes, Polveuctus, Hesesippus, Clitomachus,. and 
Lycorgus, was sent to Acamania and Peloponnesus, where they 
succeeded in forming a league and organizing aqtive measures' for 
defence. Athenian troops were promptly sent into Acamania. 
Me^ra also promised assistance, having oeen secured against Mace- 
donian attack by the measures of Phocion, as already mentioned. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not wishing to attack the 
Athenians at present, or failing in his negotiations with the iBtoUans^ 
^desisted from his attempt and retired to Macedonia.' 
^ No further movement occurred in Peloponnesus, until the campaign 
rof Cbaeronea. Philip then invited his Peloponnesian allies to join 
him ; but none of them came. The Achceans and Corinthians fought 
for Athens.^ After the battle, having completed the subjugation of 
northern Greece, Philip led his army into the peninsula, to consolidate 
his power among the states, and enforce the submission of those 
which held out against him or wavered. He then designed to unite 

(1) See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 16, note 8. 

{%) The ppssesrion by the Achsans of Naupactus, Dyme, and Calydon, was 4a 
^^annoyanoe to the iBtoUans. Epaminondas had expelled them. They regained pot- 
session after his death. See Diodorus, xv. 75. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 6, s. 14. 

(8) Demosthenes, Phillpp. iii. 118—120, 129; ir. 188: De Halonn. 84: De Coron. 
805, 806, 808. From the last of these passages, it would appear that Demosthenes 
had eneonntered Philip's agents in Ambracia. He justly boasts of his own asealous 
activity in executing, as well as designing and advising, these important missions 
(ibid. -Ml), .fischines (Contr. Ctesiph. 67) charges Demosthenes with giving a false 
aceoont of his success on these expeditions. The charge is a mere calumny. That 
troops were sent into Acarnania, appears from the incidental mention of them in 
Demosthenes, Contr. Olympiodorum, 1178. And the harsh measures afterwards 
taken by Philip against the Ambraciots and Acamanians, are evidence of thetar sue* 
cessfol resistanee befOTS. (Diodorus, xvii. 8.) 
' (4) Paosanias, iv. 28 ; v. 4 : viii. 27. And see the next Appendix. 
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them all in a common league affainst Persia. None were inclined U^i 
dispute his will but the LacedsmODians ; and them he resolyed tol 
humble, both for the satisfaction of his allies, and as a measure of i 
precaution against future disturbance. At the head of an overpower- 
mg force he entered Laoonia, ravaging it on all sides, and piiiagin|r 
or destroying some of the rural townships. The Spartans bebav^ 
worthily of their ancient reputation. Though not strong enough to 
encounter the enemy's whole force in open field, they still refu;^ to 
capitulate. We read of one victory which they gained over a de- j 
taohed body of Macedonians at Gy thium. Phihp forbore to attack ■ 
the capital He sought to cripple the power of Sparta, not to crush 
her entirely; perbi^s, as the Acamanian envoy says in Polybia% he ' 
checked the more violent counsels of his Peloponnesian foUowefa.^ 
The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of territory on every side^ 
giving one portion of it to the Argires. another to the Tegeika% a 
third to the Megalopolitans, and a fourth to the Messemans^ ffit 
acts were ratified afterwards by the Greek congress, thou^ tbejT 
were ne? er acknowledged by the Lacedaemonians!^ 

On his return from Laconia, he visited some of the friGailh' 
states; making stay among the Arcadians, whom he wished to attii(£ 
firmly to himself and draw entirely away from the cause of tte 
Greeks. How well he succeeded, was fully proved by subseffiEMt 
events : at this time it appeared lu homage ana fiattery. At avilkM 
near Mantinea, where he pitched his camp, a spring receiveilw | 
name of Philip's spring. The Megalopolitans gave his name it a 

Sortico in their market-place. Similar compliments were paid Kn 
J the Eleans. He erected on the sacred ground at C^ympii a 
circular building surrounded with a colonnade, which was nMttJ 
after him Philippeum.* The gracious and winning manners of tiie ! 
king helped doubtless to increase his popularity.^ 

He next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he ba4 in- 
vited a congress of all the Ghreeks to assemble. It was attende4 W 
deputies from all the chief cities, except Sparta. The draoi'af 
Isocrates was now about to be realised, though not exactly iii Ae 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance npon then^for 
their profanation of the Greek temples in da^s of old. The deiputiai 
passea an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire. War mn 
declared, Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent of. aU^ 
or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national anagt * 

(1) The Eleans, though they declined to aid him at Chcronea, are said to Ant 
followed him in this invasion tiom hatred of the LacedsBmonians. PansaalMk v«4 

(2) Pausanias, ii. 20; iii. 24; vii. 11. Polybios, ix. 28, 39. Stzabo, rmTuL 
(8) Pausanias, ▼. 17, 20; vUL 7, SO. 

(4) As to this, see ante, p. S46, note 1. 

(5) Diodorus, xvi. 89. Justin, ix. 5. " Compositis bi Onseia rebus, 
omnium civitatum legatos ad formandum rerum prssentium statum e 
rinthum Jubet. Ibi pacis legem universae Graeciee pro mentis singnlarum . 
statuit, conciliumque omnium, veluti unum senatum, ex omnibus legit. Soli IMt> < 
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CH-fflROKEA. 

DiODOBirs thus commences his narratiTe of the year 338 B.c. :* 

"Philip, having won over the greater number of the Greeks to his 
alliance, was anxious to strike terror into the Athenians and hold 
without a rival the leadership of Greece. He therefore suddenly 
todk possession of Elatea, and there gathering his forces resolved to 
attack the Athenians. As they were unpreoared, by reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he should easily Conquer them : 
"xnd sudi wtt the event" 

Justin, after relating Philip's expedition into Scythia, his victory 
over Atheas the Scythian prince, and the bloody battle fought on his 
tettum with the Tribalii, in which he was severely wounded, (the date 
at which event seems to be in the spring or early summer of 339 b.c.) 
continues thus:* — 

" Ubi vero ex vtdnere primum convaluit, diu dissimulatum bellum 
Atheniensibus infert." 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passage of Diodorus is that 
which he relates to have been concluded in the year b.c. 340, when 
Philip raised the siege of Byzantium.* This, as I have before men- 
tioned,* has given rise to controversy among modem historians. The 
testimony of I>iodorus, confirmed apparently by certain records cited 
in the oration on tl>e Crown, has induced some writer? to accept the 
peace as an historical fact. Others, who deem it irreconcilable with 
the language of Demosthenes, which represents the war of 340 b. c. 
as continumg long after the date of the supposed peace,' and who 
also consider the records in the oration on the Crown to be spurious, 

fjiHa^nH et legem et regem contempserunt, servitutein, non pacem rati, quae non 
ipsi* <dvitatibu8 co&venlret, sed a victore ferretur. Auxilia deinde singulanim ciyi- 
tettun describtintiir, sive a4}uvandu« eft maou rex <mpugnante aHquo foret, seu dnee 
mo beUum infi^endain. Nequa enim dubium erat imperium Fersarum hit appara- 
tibus peti." 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 84. Wctseling justly observes in his note, that the seizure of 
Elatea took place in the year S39 b.c. Diodorus has confused the dates, as veil at 
the other circumstances of this war. (2) Justin, ix. S. 

(3) Diodorus, XvL 77 : At^irep 4>iXiiriror xarairXaoreiv rp avvd^np r&v 'EXX^vwy, 
rifv iroX<opMtav rwv iroXcMV SXiwc, mat irpot 'Atfqva««vc xat roin ftXXovf "EXXqvar rovr 
ivarrtQVftivovt ovv4$tro rifv eip^vtiv. (4) Ante, p. 17, note 1. 

(^) Demosthenes, Do Coron. 375, 270: Ovk ^v tov mpov inat iro\4fxo» w4paf oii6* 
^iraXXa^ff ♦iXiirirttf, et fiij 6i|/8u«oi»v kcu OtrraXovv ^xfipovv iroi^o-ei6 rn roXci' &C. 
. Compare p. 262, whete he speaks of the successful results which attencfed his regu- 
lation of the trierarchy during ihe whole of the war (iravra y6v voXtfAw). Also, p. 304. 
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and the authority of Diodorus not sufficient of itself to profse a" 
doubtful point — and swayed also by some other argumenta — fcject 
the peace altogether.^ Grote takes a middle view of the questiwii, 
supposing that Philip concluded peace with the Byzantinee^ Peri*- 
thians, and some other of the Greeks who had assisted them, hv^ nel 
with the Athenians and their more intunate allies.' This bwqt Mea 
to reconcile Diodorus with Demosthenes : yet it is hardly profaabls h 
itself, that the allies would consent to make such a aktiiketioii. 
Perhaps the simplest account of the matter is, that a mere armktioe 
was concluded between the parties, leaving a more formal treaty o? 
peace to be afterwards decided on; and that a naval war, chiefiy: of 
a privateering character, was irreg[ularly carried on between Atoens 
and Macedoma in spite of the armistice.' 

The words of Justin {diu dimmulcUitm bellum Atheniensibiu U^ar(^ 
throw no light on this question x)f the peace. They have reCenmce 
to the long forbearance of Philip to attack the Athenians in their 
own country, which at length he determined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodoma nor Justin. 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year B.C. 839, which kindled a new Sacred war, nad 
were, according to both of the Athenian orators, Demosthenea $m 
iEschines, the mi mediate cause of Philip's march into Phocia aAilli 
the calamities that followed. 

Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) i* 

That Philip was sufiferinff greatly by the maritime blocka[de whidk-ikft 
Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of tMbi 
privateers: it therefore became desirable to carry the war iatei 
Attica; which could not well be done, unless the Thessaliana mmk 
on his side, and the Thebans gave him a passage throi^ ttisir 
country. Neither of these people would have liked to assist Jiim is. 
a private quarrel; but if a new Sacred war could be stirred m hi. 
might be chosen to conduct it as before, and so gather louna Jut 
standard many of the Amphictyonic tribes. To accomplish thia, he ct^ 
gaged the services of iBschines ; who, as the first step in the buainnwi^ 
got himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athena m 
the least suspecting what his design was ; then proceeding to tltt 
spring meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in the assmiwlys fi^ 
ferrea a charge of impiety against the Locrians of Amphiuklor. 
cultivating a portion of the CirrhsBan ground. He madesiuAni 

(1) See Thirl vail, History of Greece, Ti. 59. The objections axe thexe yexy deaifar 
stated. Is it possible that Diodorus confounds this with the peace of S46 M,e,i n 
is remarkable that he gives no account of the latter. 

(2) Grote, History of Greece, xL 638. 

. (S) Chieflv perhaps to the advantage of the Athenians, as Demosthenes asMdSj 
yet that Philip resorted to privateering, in order to recruit his finances, is relaM ^ 
Justin, ix. 1 : V Igitur Philippus, longi obsidionis morft exhaustus, peemdia eon- 
raercium de piraticft mutuatur. CapUs itaque centum septuaginta navibas 
busque distraetis, anhelantem Inopiam paululum lecreavit." 
(4) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275>-278. 
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inflammatory speech, appealing to the religions feelings of the depu- 
ties, that they were persuaded to go in person and take a view of tbe 
pKLOred ^una. The Locrians speedily came and drove them off, not 
tiMlti^ing from acts of violence. The council, resenting such an 
Uisuit of^red to its members, declared war against tlie Locrians, 
dux)sing Cottyphus for their general ; but as it was found impossible 
by tbe v<Hnntary exertions of the Amphictyonic states to get an 
vmy strong enon^ to enforce their authonty, it was contrived by 
Philp's agents and partisans at the ensuing rylsan congress, that 
he Bhould be elected general. Philip then, collecting an army, and 
.mi^^ing to Thermopyln with the professed intention of chastising 
the Amphissians, suddenly took possession of Elatea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
might be inclined to suspect that he had greatly magnified the im* 
pOTtance of these transactions, or misrepresented the real truth. 
When however we find his statement confirmed in all its main features 
by .^sehine^ we can do no otherwise than accept it as historical evi- 
denoe ; and it proves to ns» how little such writers as Diodorus and 
Justin are to be depended on for a correct outline of the events 
i^^hich they profess to relate.* 

.JSsobines describes the scene at Delphi and the subsequent pro- 
deedmgs, in which he himself took an active part, with much |^reater 
fr(^ixity of detail than Demosthenes. He gives a somewhat different 
eokmr to the affair ; yet, so far from denying that his own charge 
against the Locrians brought on a new Sacred war, he boasts of it ; 
and contends that Athens might and ought to have put herself at the 
head of the movement, and that it was owing to the treacherous 
OOttAsel of Demosthenes, that Philip was choseu to be Amphictyonic 
general, ^he bold manner in which .ZBschines launches into the 
Idsteiy of this affair, denouncing his rival as the prime author of the 
^IwAe mischief, gives the idea, as it was intended to do, that he him- 
self brought the matter forward as an accuser only, and not beca'use 
be felt the necessity of defending his own c6nduct. There is how- 
ever no doubt, that his object was more to exculpate himself than to 
attach Demosthenes ; and this, with all his craft, he cannot help 
betraying. We have to bear in mind, that iBschines was not for the 
first time in the oration on the Crown charged by his opponent with 
btving kindled the last Sacred war. That charge had been urged 
a»ainst him frequently before, both in public and in private ; and 
iEschines knew perfectly well what Demosthenes would have to say 
upon the subject in his reply.* For this very reason he prefers a 

(1) Plutarch, \rritlng biography, not history, does not profess always to follow the 
coarse of events. He makes a passing allusion only to the Amphissian war. (Vit. 
Demoflth. 18.) 

(2) That iEschines was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, that he well 
understood the course of argument which Demosthenes would pursue, and that he 
gteatiy feared the prejudice of the people in his opponent's favour, will appear from 
a catefUl perusal of the oration against Ctesiphon : see pp. 61, 62, where occvov 
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eounter^accQsation, by which he hoped to beget a prejndiee bi kif 
own favour ; but which, as we sliall see presenuj, is based upcmlKitll 
but the assertion of the accuser. ' 

The account which JSschines gives of the whole (H'ooeediiig is U 
the following effect ; ' — 

That the iiocrians of Amphissa were cultivating and tunuig to 
profane purposes the holy ground of Cirrha^ notwithstanding ik 
solemn oath sworn in the first Sacred war^ whidi forbade it CM 
again to be appropriated to the use of man ; that they had rapasel 
the harbour ot that ancient town, and built houses round it, ana wen 
taking tolls or duties of the visitors who landed there ; that th^ W 
bribed some of the Araphictyonic deputies, among others IAbskih 
sthenes, to say nothing about it ; that Demosthenes had been fm 
a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was s^it as depud 
from Athens, and they had engaged for the future to pay him tyent^ 
miuas a-year, if he would constantly support them at Athens. i 

That m the year 339 B.C. Midias, Thrasydes, and himself woe 
elected to serve the office of Pylagorss, and sent to Delphi, togethd 
with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after tlmr anifal 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever ; the Amphicty ops 
had already assembled, when a message was brought to .^tschioes, in- 
forming him that the Amphissians, to please their friends the ThebwUi 
were about to move a resolution against the people of Athens ; whidi 
was, to fine them fifty talents for having hung up in a new ch&{)ll 
before it was finished, some golden shields with the following iasap^ 
tion : ^ ''By the Athenians, out of spoil taken from the Persi^as ail 
Thebans when they fought against the Greeks/' That Diognetus 
for him, and begged that he would go to the council, and 
his country before the Amphictvons. He did so ; but scarcely 
he begun to speak, when one of the Amphissians rudely interni[ 
him, crying out, " Men of Greece, if you were wise, you would noi 
allow the name of the Athenians to be mentioned on these days, but 
would drive them from the temple as a people under a curse." At tlifl 

the artful illustration which Demosthenes exposes, De Coron. SOS: p. 71, where U 
anticipates the charge of having caused Philip's invasion : pp. 74, 77, where, doa 
the words a wZv itoff vfxeit <J atdfipeot ^Kaprepeire uKpowfievof , one would imagine hi 
perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury : p. 81, he forestalls the arfttmcM 
of Demosthenes, De Coron. 330, 331 ; (pp. 84, 85,) he betrays his dread of what Dej 
mosthenes will say about his political life ; ovria de rait aniait kvippa^at rac Mia 
travTOv Ttfxapiav, &<rre rov Ktv&vvov ehat fxrj trot rip uiiKt^aam oX\d Totc £ircf«w0'<| 
TfoKi/v uiv rov *A\4$av6pov Kai rov ^iXtnirov kv rait 6iafio\cut pipmv. 

(1) JSschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 69—72. 

(2) According to the words of ^schines (p. 70), the charges were two ; one relatioi 
to the time or mode of presenting the shields, the other to the ins<^ptton. It WMtll 
seem, that a new fane or chapel was in the course of erection at Delphi, and tb« 
Athenians had exhibited their offerings before it was completely finished, orbefiore| 
some ceremony of consecration had been performed. The inscription was necessarily 
offensive to the Thebans ; and, although the Athenians had probably presented these 
shields in lieu of others similarly inscribed, which the Phocian generals had destroyed. 
it gave a handle for censure, that they should at this time have taken a step whichj 
would hurt the feelings of their neighbours. See Thirlwall, History of Greece, fi. 
^4. Grote, xi. 65C; who gives a somewhat different explanation. 
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lime time he brought up the Phocian alliance and other matters of 
^ceosation against Athens ; all which so enraged ^chines, that in 
^ihe heat of the moment he retorted the charge of impiety against 
the Locnans, and reproached them with the use which they had made 
of the consecrated plain. The plain itself and the ))ort of Cirrha 
^ete visible from tne spot where they were assembled, .^schines 
pointed ^em out to the deputies. *' Amphictyons ! " he cried: *' you 
vehoki yonder plain cultivated by the Amphissians, with the pottery 
wdrlES and farm-houses which they have built upon it. You see with 
jout own eyes the fortifications of the devoted harbour. You know 
jfonradves, and need no witnesses to tell you, that these men have 
.taken tolls and are making profits from the sacred harbour." He 
ihen bade them read the oracle, the oath of their ancestors, and the 
•o2emn imprecation, (all which were before their eyes, inscribed on 
1 tablet ;) and having first declared his determination, on behalf of 
the people of Athens, himself, his children, and his family, to stand 
'bj the god and the sacred land, as that ancient oath required, he 
solemnlY adjured the Amphictyons to do the same, and to free them- 
^telres m>m the curse that must otherwise hang over them as the 
^tbettors or tolerators of sacrilege. 

The speech of .£schines — so he goes on to state— caused a great 
tunnilt and uproar in the council. All question of the shields was 
forgotten, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locrians. 
As the day was far advanced, a proclamation was made by the herald, 
eommanding that all the Delphians of military age, both freemen 
and slaves, should assemble the next morning with spades and pick- 
! axes at the place of sacrifice, and that the Hieromnemons and other 
' tieputies should be at the same place to assist in the cause of Apollo 
'and the sacred land : and further announcing that, whatever people 
^failed to attend, would be excluded from the temple and regarded as 
^execrable and accursed. 

At the time appointed, he says, the full multitude came together 
and went down to Cirrha, where they quickly demolished the harbour 
and set fire to the houses which had been erected : but a large body 
of Amphissians coming with aims to attack them, they took to their 
heels, and with difficulty escaped to Delphi. The next day Cot typhus, 
a Pharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of the congress, 
called a general assembly of Amphictyons, composed not only of the 
representative synod, but of all who came to take a part in the sacri- 
! fi(i or consult the oracle. Here, after much abuse of the Locrians 
and praise of Athens, a resolution was passed, that the deputies 
should assemble at Thermopylae on a certain d&j before the next ordi- 
nary meeting, to pass sentence on the Locrians for their acts of 
sacrilege and insult to the Amphictyons. 

When this resolution was first communicated to the Athenians, 
iBschines declares, they fully acquiesced in its propriety, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to comply with it. Demosthenes raised some 
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opposition, in pursuance of his engagement wiUi the Locriaiid: but] 
he (^schines) completely set him down.' Upon which Demosibeues I 
had recourse to a manoeuvre: he got a decree first secretly passed 
by the council, and then carried in the assembly after the regular | 
business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were present; 
which decree was to the effect: — "tliat the deputies of Athens 
should go regularly to Tbermopyls and to Delphi at the times 
appointed by their ancestors; and that they should take no part 
wnate?er in the extraordinary meeting about to be hdd at 
Tliermopyls." The consequence was, that Athens took no put in 
tlie ensuing measures of the Amphictyons. The special meetiDg was 
attended br representatives from all the other states except Thebes. 
War was declared against the Ampbissian Locrians, and Cottyphus 
was elected general. The Amphictyonic army marched into LKMsris, 
but beha?ed with the utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on the 
people to be paid on a given day, banishing the principal advisers of 
the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had b^ drireai into 
exile. As the fine however was not paid, and the Amphiasians 
reversed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been withdrawn, 
the second expedition against them took place after a longinterval, 
when Philip had returned from Scythia. ** And so," says ^Sschines, 
" when the gods had given the lead in this pious enterprise to 
Athens, she was deprived of it by «»he corrupt act of Demosthenes." 

Here ^scbines breaks off, just at the time when we should have 
been glad to hear the rest of his narrative. Listead of giving anj 
explanation about Philip's appointment and the circamstanoes at- 
tending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs into a rhapsody i 
of declamation, by which, as he had played upon the weak under- 1 
standings of the Ampliictyonic council, he might hope to excite the 
feelings of the Athenian people: but he had not the same success.' 

The accounts of Demosthenes and ^schines, agreeing in ttieir 
main outlines, and especially in the important result of PhiUp's 
election to conduct the new Sacred war, differ in the followiii{t |^f- 
ticulars: 1. As to the Lociians having preferred a charge St im- 
piety against the Athenians: 2. As to the motives which each of the 
two orators imputes to his rival: 3. As to some of the details o^the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That tne liocrian people should have brought a formal accusation 
against the Athenians, such as that mentioned by ^schines, is im- 
probable, not merely for the reason assigned by Demosthenes, that 
no record is produced of a citation to answer the chai^; but also 

(1) This quite agrees with what Demosthenes says (De Coron. 275): Ka« ri^ eMk 
tnov 6taiJiaftTvpo^4vov Kai fio&vrtn kv rw ^icKXr|<riy ** w6\tfiov etc t^v 'Attckip^ cl#crYC(fi 
Alvxivfi, v6X€fXO¥ *Afi^€KTVoviK6v'" ol fxhv kK irapoucX^eMf wfKaSiifievoi ovK iiUmii% 
\4j€t», ol 6' iOavfxaCov Kai tcev^v alriav 6id t^v idiav S^ffpav iwdyeiv fie inreXof^Sfaurov 
aviy. 

(2) The whole of the passage beginning at page 72, ^\X* ov irpoiTXrrov, and okKng 
at page 73, Ik r^c tovtov iroXtreiav, is wretched affectation and bombast. 
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liebause the alleged offence is not one which the Locrian people were 
likelj to have cared about ; and further, if (as JSsohines says) they 
were conscious of being themselves trespassers upon the sacred land, 
this would naturally have deterred them from raising such Questions 
ttainst others. If it be said, that they were instigated by the 
'Hiebans, we may answer first, that there is no evidence of this; 
secondly, it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves, 
who showed pretty clearly by their keeping aloof from the »pecial 
meeting at Tbermof^be, that they had nad quite enough of Sacred 
wars and Amphictyonic quarrels. It is very possible however, that 
some individual Amphissian. either at Philip's instigation or from 
other motives, got up in the council to complain of what the Athenians 
had done ; and this led to an angry debate, in which JSschines re- 
torted the charge of impietjr upon the countrymen of his oppynent. 

At what time the Amphissians began to take possession of the 
port and plain of Girrha, iBschines does not inform us : and modern 
historians do not agree upon the subject. Qrote says,^ it appears 
both from Demosthenes and ^schines, that it was an ancient and 
established occupation. The passages which he cites however do 
not bear him out;' on the contrary, the whole narrative of ^chines 
tends to prove, that it was a recent intrusion of which the Amphissians 
were accused. Had it been otherwise, it would not have been easy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi: nor would there have been 
any colour for the charge which ^schines brings against Demosthenes, 
of having received bribes from the Amphissian people. Though we 
may have no hesitation in rejecting the truth of that charge, it is 
diMcult to suppose that it could, have been advanced, unless the 
Amphissians had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what they were doing at Cirrha had been acquiesced in for so long a 
period, they could have had little to fear, and had no occasion to 
purdiase the silence of the Amphictyonic deputies. If this usurpa- 
tjon had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
But further, it is distinctly asserted by .^chines, that the Amphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the principal authors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those who had been driven into exile for their piety, 
that is, for their opposition to the sacrilege: a statement which implies, 
as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently committed 
and was the subject of contest among the Locrians tbemselves.' 

That after the first Sacred war it became necesaarj to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Cirrha, for the aooommodation 

(1) History of Greece, zi. 648. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 277. JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 69: ot Aovpo* ol 'A/m* 
^Mrirctv, fi&X\o¥ ii a* irfi04art\ii6r*t airr&v &vdpet wapavoftmrarott kwttpjdCovro ro 
vedcov, ical r6v Xifiiya r6v h$dtt<rrov Kai kirdparov ird\tv ircixiffav icat 9viy'<«>^v, xat 
ri\ti T0vt narairXiotnas h^iXtfov, no* rGv u^iKvovitAvtn civ AtK^iit wu\af6p«»¥ 
iviohf xpfinatri 6d<p6€ipav. The connexion of the last dause witn the preceding^ 
clauses proves that Aschines is speaking of recent acts. 

(3) JEschines, Coatr. Ctesiph. 72: Kai roifv nkw hva-^H koI tAv wwpmmiiiv^tv 
atTiowt /ucTeffT^O'airTO, rovt M bt.' 9ucifi9tav ^»rjotnat Kattfjayotf 

TOL. II. B B 
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of visitors coming by sea to Delphi, we may with Grote very 6tirly 
assume : but I see no reason for supposing that the Jbnphisaas 
Locrians took this duty upon them. It is more likely tnat ^ 
Delpbians provided the convenience of a harbour for their guest^ 
regarding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. ^yhesn. the 
second Sacred war broke out, Cirrha fell into the hands of ih» 
Phocians; and we have no historical account of what they did wiUiit^ 
When however the Amphissian Locrians submitted to Onomarcbut 
it is very possible that he permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangement beneficial to both parties. The 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbour, built 
new houses in the town, and ploughed up and farmed a considerable 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians aner the peace made with Onomardius ; nor 
could he have ta*ken a better way to disarm their hostility than by 
making to them such a concession. At the end of that war tb^ 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newlyacquired district 
was questionable and precarious. Although the I)elphians m tlie 
first rejoicing after victory might not wish to disturb them in their 
possession, yet in the course ot a short time they may have begun to 
think more seriously of it, especially if the improvements of the 
town and neighbourhood of Girrha were of such magnitude as to 
excite attention. As soon as the title of the Locrians became the 
subject of discussion, they would naturally be alarmed, and might 
endeavour by intrigue or otherwise to make interest for therasdives 
with the Amphictyonic deputies. This may have affbrded a coiouc 
for the charge of ^schines against Demosthenes. 

That there was anything more however than a colourable pre* 
tence for such charge against Demosthenes, I altogether disbelieve., 
The only ground alleged by ^schines is, that he dissuaded his coust- 
trymen from taking any part in the hostile movement against the 
Locrians. But in this he only exhibited the zeal and foresight of 
a good statesman. His predictioa was but too true, that JSscynes 
was bringing an Amphictyonic war into Attica. The Ath^an% 
though at first they disregarded the warning, considering it to hav^ 
been dictated by private enmity, shortly afterwards came over to ]m 
views, and passed a resolution virtualljr condemning the acts of the 
Amphictyons. JSschines, to persuade his hearers that this resolutioa 
was. not the genuine opinion of the Athenians, resorts to the stale 
device of asserting that it was irregulariy and clandestinely obtained* 
But it is far more likely, that the people of Athens upon further ia» 

Sairy and reflection became convinced, that the violent measures of 
le Amphictyons were uncalled-for and unseasonable, that the affair 
of Cirrha did not concern them, and the most prudent plan vaa 
to keep themselves quiet, as Demosthenes advised.^ 

(1) Mitford, ^HTlio is always adverse to Demosthenes, thinks that Ma silenet «ii ^» 
iiit>Ject of this charge proves his guilt. (History of Greece, iv. ch^. xli. t. «.) 
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W-SJschines the least we can say is, fliat he acted with gte»t 
fiftdiscretioD, and showed liimself not a very fit person to manage au^ 
important business of state. Whether he was stimulated by the 
Imse motives which have been imputed to him, b a problem which 
BO mortal can solve. Difficulties present themselves, whatever view 
we may be inclined to take. It can hardlv be supposed that the course 
which things took was planned by ^scbines; for no one could have 
ibreseen that such results would flow from such causes, or that by 
the contingency which happened Philip would get the advantages 
which he did. Upon the Athenians declining to act against the 
Locrians, Philip had no casus belli against them as Amphictyonic 
leader, while he involved himself in a war with the Locrians, his 
former allies, at the risk also of displeasing the Thebans. The only 
compensation for this was, that he took the Athenians bv surprise, it 
may however be thought, that the event which actually happened was 
not the most favourable one for Philip, who rather ho{)ed that he should 
embroil the Athenians with the Locrians, and step in himself as the 
protector of the latter, drawing to his side the Thebans and other 
allies. Yet one would imagine it would better have suited Philip's 
purpose to get up a religious crjr against the Athenian^ so as to bring 
them into odium and disgrace with the Amphictyons, and excite per- 
haps a Sacred war against them, of which he might have the conduct. 
It is thus possible that the Locrian who declaimed so fiercely against 
Athens at Delphi was acting under his instigation, and that the reply 
of ^scliines, made on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned the 
wrath of the assembly into another channel. It is by no means im- 
possible however, that the Locrian and uEschines were both Macedo- 
nian hirelings ; yet that they had no definite object further than to 
create discord and confusion among the Amjjhictyous, which Philip 
might turn to his advantage according to circumstances. It is in 
this vague way that Demosthenes shapes his accusation.^ 

From a comparison of the two orators it appears, that the extraor- 
dinary meeting of Amphictyons was held at Thermopyl» at the time 
appointed, ana attended by deputies from most of tne states except 
Athens and Thebes. Cottyphus, bein^ elected general, summoned the 
Amphictyonic tribes to take arms ; their contmgents however came 
m slowly, and not in sufficient numbers for the required purpose. 
Putting himself at the head of such force as he could muster, Cotty- 
phus made a show of opening the campaign ; but, not being strong 
enough to reduce the Locrians to submission, he contented himself 
with imposing terms upon them, in particular a pecuniarjr fine to be 
paid on an early day. These terms were not complied with ; it was 

(1) Demosthenes does not pretend to say, that Philip marked out any particular 
course for Aschines or his other agents to pursue. Any war or confusion among 
the Amphictyons would be a gain to him ; for he was sure then to be wanted : 
^Crtx<(P«** $edffad0' its e^, woXefiov nothoai ro7t 'A/i^iiCTvoo-t Kai ircpt rij¥ UvXaia* 
^apaxnv' eit tup tovt* e^^ avrovt inreXa/x/^avev uvtov ieficecBa,, De Coron. 276. 

bb2 
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nei er denred bj Pbilio^B friends that thej should be : ncoardhi^j 
at the ensuing autumnal > congress of Amphictjons it was proposeiL i^ 
had been concerted by the Macedonian party, that Phihp shouldlie 
in?ited to subdue and punish the refractory people, who had dared to 
defy the eenend council of Greece. It does not appear by what 
deputies tnis motion was supported, or whether or by whom it was 
opposed: as however the tribes north of ThermopTls formed a 
majority in the council, it was certain to be carried in the affirmatiYe. 
Pliilip was invited; and eagerly embracing the opportunity, for 
which doubtless he was well prepared, he set out with his army for 
the south, proclaiming that he haSd taken arms in the cause of reLgion 
as the Greeks had requested him. He was speedily joined by the 
Thessalians and circumjacent tribes, and passing Thermopyl» with a 
force which neither the Locrians nor any single Grecian state could 
have resisted, he entered the north-eastern part of the Phocian terri- 
tory. Had his sole purpose now been to prosecute the war which he 
had profetisedly come to conduct against the Amphissian LocriaDS, 
he would have pursued his march through Phocis towards their 
frontier. Instead of doing so, he halted suddenly at Elatea, and 
began to re))air its ruined fortifications. By this step (as Elatea was 
on the confine of Boeotia, and commanded the entrance to that 
country) it became manifest, that his designs were against the 
Atlienians, or the Tbebans, or botL 

How the Athenians viewed it, is plain enough from the celebrated 
•description of Demosthenes. Whether Philip was openly at war 
with tliem or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten thousand 
treaties of peace between them registered on stone, the result would 
have been the same. Philip's approach was not the less dangerous, 
because he had made no proclamation of hostility. He had recent 
failures to avenge, losses at sea, and insults to his coast. Yet these 
were nothing compared with the intense desire which he felt to 
strike a mortal blow at the power of Athens. It was indeed a neces- 
sity, unless he meant to forego his ambitious schemes. The momeot 
the Athenians received intelligence that he had occupied Elates, the 
whole truth flashed u|)on them at once. Here at length was that 
terrible king of Macedon, whom Demosthenes had been so many 
years alarmiiw them about. He was now ready to fall upon Aitm, 
as he had Mkn upon Olynthus; and where were they to lookior 

(I) Grote has taken the conreet view of the chronolofy of these events. (See the 
learned notes to his History of Greece, xL pp. 657, 664.) The eztiaordinsffy congreM 
of Amphictyons was held at some time between the spring «id antumn, but at wkati 
particular time, does not appear. Philip was appointed general at the autumnal 
meeting, civ rijv iirtovcrav wvXaiav, (Demosth. De Coron. 277.) The ictpttnit wvAoiat 
in the second Amphictyonic decree (ibid. 278) is clearly a mistake, except upon the 
improbable supposition that there were two decrees for the eleetimi of Philqt, one in 
the spring of SS9 b. c, and one in the autunm. The reoords cited iu the onitioB of 
Demosthenes are certainly not to be relied on for their dates, if they are for anyUuiy 
•Ise. I see no evidence for lupposing that jfischinei advocated the i^pointmeat <tf 
PhiUp. 
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d^«|ice ? The whole citv was paralysed, until Demosthenes came 
forward to rouse the people from their stupor, and point out to them 
i|iuit means of defence and what hope remained. The Athenians 
Unece passive in his hands. 

I shall not seek to describe in langna^ of my own those scenes of 
excitement and terror, which are so vividly brought before our eyes 
by Demosthenes himself. The circumstances under which he rose to 
address his countrymen, his own counsel, and all the proceedings of 
tike popular assembly, are f uUy set forth in his most interesting narra- 
ta^ to which I refer the reaaer.> Suffice it here to say, that under bis 
advice, which was unanimously agreed to, a decree was drawn up,' 
(jfi^ing alliance on the most honourable terms to the Thebans : an 
embassy was despatched instantly to Thebes, with Demosthenes at its 
head ; and the Athenians with a full muster of their military strength 
marched to Eleusis, in order to encourage their friends in Thebes, and 
to second the efforts of the ambassadors. 

The advance of Philip into their neighbourhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to the Thebans. They had signified their disapproval 
0t the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves from 
the special congress. The appointment of Pbilip to conduct the war 
must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more his fortification 
of Elatea.' For some time past the Thebans had reg^arded Philip 
with no friendly eye. They were oppressed by the weight of their 
obligation to him, and felt a jealousy and a dread of bis g^rowing 
power, which thev dared not exhibit or express. His garrison at 
Nicsea, which he had nomiually given to the Thessalians, both gave 
them offence and kept them m awe.* He had taken possession of 
Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, which formerly belonged to 
tliem.* He had transferred to himself the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
df which they had once been at the head.* The relation in which 
tbey stood to him was altogether painful and humiliating.^ Yet 
whatever their grievances mi^t be, tnere seemed no help for them : 
they were isolated from all alliances except those which were devoted 
lo rhilip. Athens was the only independent power to which they 

, (1) See ante, pp. 68—74. Orig. pp. 284—291. Diodorut, xtL 84, bat this descrip* 
tini befoxv his eyes. 

, (2) The deetee cited in the oration (De Coron. 288—291) is clearly erroneous as te 
IfteTarchon and the month ; perhaps also in the number of ambassadors ; for there are 
(mly five, and Demosthenes had proposed ten. See Grote, History of Greece, xi. 
<7S, note 2. As to tiie merits of the decree itself there is a difference of opinion 
among critics. Schaefer and others think it yerbose and inflated. (See ante, p. 72, 
note 8.) Lord Brougham and the Edinburgh Reviewer (cited by me, ante, p. 76, 
note 1,) think it a fine piece of composition. Grote considers it improbable that 
iBtennarriage should be offered by the Athenians to the Thebans in that state of the 
BMOtiation. But it was a great point with Demosthenes to make the most liberal 
and friendly proposals. 

(8) How this would be regarded at Thebes, appears from Demosthenes, Philipp, 
ii.69. 

(4) Demosthenes, Orat. ad Epist. 158. iBschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 78. 

(5) Demosthenes, Philipp. iiL 120. (6) See ante, p. 869, n. 1. 

(7) See the remarks o^ Demosthenes upon their position after the peace, De Pace, 62. 
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could have recourse; but, though there gradually rose up at Tbebi^ 
a party favourable to the Athenian connexion, the prejudices against ft 
were tor a long time so strong as to render it almost hopeless. Ancia^ 
animosities had been increased by the events of the Sacred war, and 
especially by the course which things had taken at its close.^ Hie 
Thebans had reason to complain of Athens for her intrigues wi^ 
Philip, the violent language of her orators, and her endeavovirs to 
dismember Boeotia ; while they were conscious that the retentioa of 
Oropus.was an act of injustice on their own part.' Since the peace 
there had been little intercourse between the two cities. Border de- 
putes had arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontiers, thoiU|[k 
without leading to any actual conflict.* The inscription on the 
Athenian offering at Delphi, whatever may have been the motive 
which prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely 
to aggravate Theban ill-will to Athens.* 

There had long been at Athens a party anxious for reconcilifttioii 
with the Thebans ; but it had not been popular. iBschines reproaches 
Demosthenes for belonging to it.* Since the spring meeting of the 
Amphictyons this party had been gaining strength, chiefly through 
the exertions of Demosthenes, who foresaw danger to Athens froni 
the disturbances which had taken place at Delphi.^ Divers embassies 
were about this time sent to Thebes, conducted by statesmen sup- 
posed to be most popular in that city. They were instructed (we 
may fairly presume) to offer an explanation of the affair of the 
shields — ^to sound the Thebans as to their views of the new religious 
question which had been agitated — ^to appease any hostile feelii^ 
which might have sprung up against themselves — and lastly, when 
the Ampmctyons had passed the fatal decree which invited Philip 
into Greece, to bring about, if possible, a defensive alliance between 
Thebes and Athens. Meanwhile however all these attempts were 
counterworked by an opposite party. Philip kept his spies and 
agents in both cities, wno informed him of all that was going tmJ 
Whilst he lay in apparent inaction at Pella, recovering from his 
wound, he was labouring bv every engine of diplomacy to defeat the 
Athenian negotiations, and prevent a conjunction which might put 
a check upon all his ambitious schemes. And so well did he manage 
things, with the help of his ministers and partisans ; so artfully did 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 287. (2) See ante, pp. 257, 299, 800, 808. 

(8) DemostUenes, De Pais. Leg. 446; c Con. 1257. 

(4) At the time when the Athenians presented these shields, they wexe flushed 
with their successes in Euboea and the Propontis ; and it is possible they may have 
given way to a foolish feeling of pride. .Sschines, an anti-Theban, calls the inscrip- 
tion r6 npoanKov kiriypafifxa. (Contr. Ctesiph. 70.) 

(5) Aschines, De Pals. Leg. 42: Kai fap wpot toTc ftXXotc icaKoit /9o(«TiaC«*» 
Compare pp. 46, 47, and Contr. Ctesiph. 78, where he says of Aristophon, vXcurrov 
XpSvov rijv rov fioiaridCeiv hwofieivat alriav. See ante, p. 281. 

(6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 281. 

(7) Dinarohus (Contr. Demosth. 99) speaks of the traitors in Thebea. Comnan 
Demosthenes, De Coron. 241, 286. ' 
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lie wdrk on the jealousies, the bopes, and the fears of the Theban 
l^eople, that they were induced to pass decrees in his favour, reject- 
jag the overtures of the Athenians : and when Philip set out on his 
march, it seemed impossible that any union could t^e place between 
Thebes and AthensJ In one thine however he failed. The Thebaus 
refused to send any aid to the Am^ictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutrality and peace.* 

At length Demosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Thebes. 
Philip's ambassadors were already there, together with those of his 
allies, Thessalians, w£nianians, .^tolians, Dolopians, Phthiots. The 
Macedonian party were full of confidence, the friends of Athens in 
despondence and alarm, Demosthenes at first, seeing how things 
stood, sent discouraging letters to Athens ; but he quickly collected 
his energies to meet the exigency of the case. It was plain, the 
Isonfidence of his adversaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which the Thebans had lately given of their adhesion to the Mace- 
donian alliance, but in a great measure also to the presence of Philip 
and his army. This however might operate in two ways. It intimi- 
dated the people; yet it also suggested thoughts favourable to a 
union with Atnens. So long as Philip kept himself at a distance, the 
Thebans were content to be quiet, and not provoke his hostility by 
forming new connexions. But if they were not to have the benefits 
g[ peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by Philip's armies, 
or be made the theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed to coerce 
them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on their borders ; his 
alliance was no lon^r the advantageous thing which it promised 
to be in the be^nmg. Such thoughts were sure to arise in the 
breasts of the Theban multitude, who had no corrupt interest in 
Philip's friendship: and of these Demosthenes prepared to take 
advantage.' 

A popular assembly was held, to consider whether the proposal of 
Philip or that of the Athenians should be accepted. The ambassadors 
on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedonians, 
holding already the character of allies, were allowed to have the first 
word.* They extolled the merits of the king of Macedon, enlarged 
upon the services which he had done the Thebaus, enumerated the 
various causes of antipathy and jealousy which subsisted between 

(1) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 78. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281—284. Supposing 
the documents cited here to be partially genuine, it is certain that we have not all 
the documents referred to by Demosthenes in the oration. There must have been 
some decrees or answers of the Thebans, to which he refers by the words : Tovrots 

iwapBeiv roiv ^riipia/iia^ at rait anoKpiaeatP. 

(2) Demosthenes, I«e Coron. 279 : 'Qf ovx bnfiKovov ol eti0aioi. I presume that 
Philip, soon after his nomination to be Amphictyonic general, solicited the Thebana 
to join him. They declined ; and then he solicited the Peloponnesian states. 

(8) The seizure of Elatea turned the tide of Theban feeling in favour of Athens : 
Ker^vao'av eiifvt, iSic rovr* eliov. Demosthenes, De Coron. 278. 

(4) Amyntas and Clearchus were the chief Macedonian envoys, according to Plu • 
tarch, in Vit. Demosth. 18. Python is mentioned i>y Diodorus, xvi. 85. But quaere, 
Whether he does not confound this with another occasion. See ante, p. 860. 
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Thebes and Athens, the nanj injuries whioh the Athenians hmi li 
a lon^ series of years inflieted up<»i the Theban people. Nov wm 
the time, they said, for the Thebans to shov their giatitude to ij^itiiip^ 
and take ?en|paBce uixm long-standiug enemies. Bnt if they went 
unwilling to join in tne inrasion of Attica» Philip would be ( "* ^ * 
with their neutralitT: kt them only allow a passa^ to his i 
he would himself chastise the Athenians. If Pklip had i 
of Uiem before he l^t them his aid in the Sacrod war, t 
have promised it easily : it would be nnjust to refuse it ' 
Philip had been generous and relied upon their honour.^ By ad- 
hering to Philip's friendship tiiey had everrthing to gain; their owii 
country would be secure, and they would shan in the pkmder «f 
Attica; whereas, if the^ jdned the At^henians, Bceotia would b^ 
exposed to warfare and pillage.' 

I)emosthaies rose to commit these arguments. Not a fmant^ of 
his speech is preserved. In the oration on the C^wn he cBs or t Bitiy 
abstained from repeating any portion of it to the jury; as, howeivar 
gratifying the lecitid mieht have been to his own feelings, it could at 
that time have answered no useful purpose. The position of affiurs 
suggests to us the topics upon which he must have principally dweh; 
ana the substance of what he said may have be^i as follows >— 

Men of Thebes, if this were a question only of punishing Atheim, 
or even of destrering her, I might never have ventured to address 
this assembly. But it is a question whioh deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thebes is m no less danger than Athens ; and as 
the Athenians would consider your subjection to Philip as one of the 
greatest calamities to themselves, such they conceive should be yoor 
feelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid !) we 
should be disabled from lending assistance to you in the hour of need, 
what alliance, what protection will remain to you ? All your Pdo- 
ponnesian confederates have gone over to Philip. He conuuMids the 
pass of Tbermopyl». He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Hiessalians, all the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrys, are devoted to him. Why do they come to invade Attiea* 
and what mean they by this present embassy P We have no quur^ 
with the people of Thessaly, or with the iBtolians or (Etnans or any 
of them. Tney follow the ling of Macedon against us, because th^ 
are his vassals ; and they come here to dictate to you, what votes 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrh»bians would compel 
you, a free people, to' render the same obedi^u^ to Philip which tb^ 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presence here is an insult ; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 

(1) Aristotle, Rhetor. IL S8. 6. Ftailoehonu, apud. Dionjnium ad Amu. 1. 11, 
pp. 739, 74S : Bi wp*v fiot^o^u <l« ««Mcctp h^iov, lw4axo¥TO &v* irorov clw, <i, iiort 
irpoetTo Kai kirivrtva; /mif itti^ovirtv. ArittoUe cites this to Uluatxate a point of 
rhetorio— that a man should do out of gratitude for a past fkTour that which hi 
would have promised to obtain it. 

i2) Demostheoee. De Conm. 3M, 399. 
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he r^^mb jon. His tavoys bave lemindeci jou of the oUigi^otaS 
which f<m are under to him, and demand that they should be requited/ 
The sadrit of an obligation depends on the motives of the party who 
confeia it Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent you was to 
furtber hb own ambitious schemes and to make you subserrient to 
thent. There can be no gratitude, where there is no equality. He 
imaj^unes that, having once assisted you, he is entitled to treat you 
as b^ inferiors. If ne r^arded you as allies on equal terms, he 
would have consulted you before his march ; he would have asked 
leave for apassage through your territory before he approached the 
frontiw. Me has come without your permission, intending to make 
BcBotia the marchings road for £is ar^; and he is iu>w fortifying a 
post pn your confines,, in order to intimidate you. His conduct 
agrees with the hinguage of his ministers. They threi^n ficeotia 
with piUi^e, if you dare to refuse compliance with his wilL The 
occupation of Elatea is the strongest proof, what Philip's opinion is 
both «f himsetf and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that he 
regaeds you as doubtful friends ; and for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your friendship. It is but 
a shoit step from a suspicious ally to a declared enenr^. At this 
very moment you are esteemed in no other li^t than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first favourable opportunity. It is enough that 
you have deliberated about alliance with Athens; this alone he will 
never for^ve: he expects from every people an unconditiqnal and 
unhe^itatiug obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unhappy 
Olynthians. They assisted him a^nst Athens; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian dominions : yet notwithstanding this he 
attacked them without any provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. PhiHp's enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
open and avowed. Every Grecian city is infested by his spies and 
agents. Among you, as among us, there are miscreants who would 
sell their country to Philip, that they may rule in it by his influence. 
These are the men who have hitherto contrived by their artifices to 
^eep you and the Athenians asunder. They know that citizens of a 
' free republic are the natural allies of the Theban people, whereas 
Philip will help his own hirelings to oppress their fellow-countrymen. 
/Philip has the same motive Ux overthrowing your commonwealth 
that ne has for destroying ours ; for we both set an example of free- 
dom to the other Greek states, which is an obstacle in his way to 
empire. But he declares no war against Thebes. He would be 
fboHsh to do so, if he can gain his objects without it. There will be 
no necessity for war, if^ as he seems to expect^ you submit to his 
eommands without a murmur. If you are inclined, like us, to dispute 
3£aeedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal first with 
us, sad with you on a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
he proceeds step by step to reduce every Greek city to subjection. 
Can you be blind to his projects P Or are you afraid to resist themP 
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I know not whether he calculates on your credulity or your feaiB. Hoi 
came hither under a relidous pretence, to chastise the Locrkna £9r 
sacrilege: he never told the Amphictyons, whom he summoned to 
join his standard, that he was about to lead them a^nst Attica: not 
till he is within two days' march of our frontier, does he avow his 
real object. Who can safely trust a man, who thus ever difisembles 
his plans, till they tare ripe ror execution? Honour and good iai^ 
which prevent other people from committing acts of wanton aggression, 
are no manner of restraint to Philip. He pays an ill compliment to 
your state, by supposing that you will aid and abet him in his 
treachery. It is plain, he imagines you are no longer the soldiers of 
Leuctra: he ranks you already among his dependents. Let him see 
that he is mistaken in his estimate. Prove to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for their independence and your own. I 
No middle course is open to you. These envoys indeed «ay, that 
Phili]^ will be content with your giving him a passage through 
Boeotia. Mark the insidious nature of their argument, and the con- 
tempt which it shows of the Theban people. If the Thebans (they 
say) are unwilling to share with Philip the dangers of the field, he 
kindly permits them to stay at home. Why, if the war with Athens j 
were just and beneficial to Thebes, and Philip had for the Thebaa 
people that respect which he ought to have, he would not be satisfied 
without their hearty cooperation. But he knows it is a war which 
by aggrandizing him must injure you ; and therefore he tempts yoa 
to your ruin by offering you this bsae alternative. His orators are in- 
structed to suggest this timorous counsel, in the hope that you will sacri- 
fice your country to the desire of present ease. If Philip can succeed 
without your help, fiatter not yourselves that you can be neutral 
with impunity. No ! You must either be with us for Greece, or 
with Philip against her. If corrupt statesmen have already acquired 
such influence over your counsels, that they can persuade you to for- 
get what is due to yourselves, and to disregard the dignity of the 
commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey his summons to | 
arms, follow him to the walls of Athens, and be content, like 
Bolopians and Perrhaebians, to be the subjects of a prince whom 
Pelopidas brought as a hostage to Thebes. But if you would rather 
imitate those gallant men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, then join with us in resisting an aggressor who comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear and valuable. You have now the 
opportunity, which may never come again, of defending Hellenic 
lioerty against barbarism, of blotting out other painful memories in 
the glory of one heroic struggle for your fatherland. Arouse ye then, 
men of Thebes! Let the spirit of Epaminondas awaken in the 
bosom of every man sentiments worthy of his country. The 
Athenians will fight by your side. They that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert you now. Are 
there any in this assembly who look on' Philip as invmcible? Have 
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vre not driyen bim in confusion from tbe walls of Perinthns and 
^saniium ? Have we not expelled his tyrants from Eretria and 
Orens P And shall we not now chase him from yonr frontiers, from 
the strongholds which he has chosen for his sallying-places against 
fhe Greeks ? What need of many words P Our troops are already 
at Eleusis : at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable you 
to bid defiance to this man who now so insolently threatens you. 
Nor do we stand alone in the conflict. Achaia, Corinth, Megara, 
other states are our allies, who will not permit the sacred soil of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. But if you, men of Thebes, 
adopt that course which your true welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. For when Philip sees that Athens 
wd Thebes are firmly united, he will lower his arrogance, he will 
yield, as he did at Bysantiom, to a combination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are founded on our discord. Let that cease; 
sad he will retire in naste to Macedonia. That yon, men of Thebes, 
understand your duties, and that all which I have said is in accord- 
ance with your own honest judgment^ I know full well There is 
but one thmg which gives me any anxiety: the remembrance of those 
jealousies which have divided us, and which have brought so ma^y 
evils upon Athens and upon you and the rest of the Greeks. They 
indeed would have lonff since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed bv the gold of Macedonia, have made it their 
business to foment and keep them alive. It is these persons that 
jou should view with jealousy and suspicion ; aye, that you should 
execrate and abhor : and when they appear to support by their voice 
or their presence the foreigner who has hired then* services, let them 
see by unmistakeable signs, that you know them, and that you will 
not suffer yourselves to be deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Athens have by this resolution, which has been read to you, deliberately 
recorded tbe feelings with which they regard the people of Thebes. 
It is their sincerest wish, that all former animosities be buried in 
amnesty and oblivion. They will remember only the mutual kindnesses 
which nave passed between you; and that tbe Thebans are Greeks of 
the same nation as themselves, for whose dignity and prosperity they 
will consult as they would for their own. They offer you alliance, 
friendship, brotherhood. I conjure and implore you, men of Thebes, 
to receive this solemn act of the Athenian people in the same spirit 
in which it was decreed. You have heard from m v lips the sentiments 
of mj countrymen ; and with a few more words I shall have dis- 
chai^ed my duty. Be assured, O ye Thebans, that union with 
Athens brings you security and honour; connexion with Macedonia 
is but another name for servitude. You are about to give your votes 
on a question of the deepest moment to yourselves and your posterity. 
May the gods so direct your counsels that you may decide as becomes 
Greeks and free men ! 

These and other arguments, expanded iato the glowing language 
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and ddiTered with the enerfj of Demosthenes, carried th0,<}ay« 
The Thebans voted alliance with Athens, and invited her troopa ^ 
the city. A large body of their own civic force was encampea w^ 
out the walls, while the Athenians were quartered in their hlonm 
among their women and children, and received with the kicf^ 
hospitality, of which by their strict discipline and good behaviour 
they proved themselves fully worthy. It is touching to see ^ese 
two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of Qredan 
freedom united as friends and brothers, preparing to issue fbrl^ to 
their last common battle-field, and to shed t^ir blood together m the 
same sacred cause.^ 

^schines, in the impotence of his malice, will not allow to )m 
adversarv the least share of merit in the success of this negotiation; 
ui^ng that it was the force of circumstances, and not the eloquenoe 
of Demosthenes, which prevailed upon the Thebans to take th^ side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it is not wcurtii 
while to refute, has not found much favour either at Athena or 
elsewhere. Modem readers of history lament only that a speech whidi 
achieved so signal a triumph has been lost.* 

At the time when all the Athenians were rejoicing in the consomijaa- 
tion of the Theban alliance, iBschines never muttered a word of com- 
plaint against it; but long afterwards he found cause of reproach against 
lus rivid in the terms of the treaty, which he contended were too 
favourable to Thebes. It was agreed, he says, that the Atheniant 
should assist the Thebans in maintaining their sovereignty ova 
Boeotia; that two thirds of the expenses of the war were to be 
defrayed by Athens ; that the command at sea was to be shared be^ 
tween the two countries, though Athens was to pay the whole 
expense ; and the supreme command by land was given virtually to 
Thebes : there could be no necessity for making such concessions, 
because the Thebans were in much greater peril than the Athenumsi 
and were only too glad to obtain their succour. To all this however 
Demosthenes himself furnishes a complete answer; that it was 
neither prudent nor possible, to stand bargaining about conditicms, 
when Philip was ready to outbid them, and when there M^as not a 

<1) Demoathenes, J>e Coron. 299, SOO. 

(2) Ascbines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. He says also here, that the Thebans tent ftr 
the Athenians to join them, before Demosthenes proposed one word of a decree fof an 
aUiance. Of course the treaty was not finally decreed imtil the return of I>emo> 
tthenes from Thebes. But ^schines insinuates something more* DenMsthencs 
ftequently boasted of his triumph at Thebes, and not without reason. See De Coron. 
278, 288, 308. His remarks in p. 298 are most just and forcible— that Aschines, 
while he allowed him no credit as an orator or an adviser, attiibuted to him all the 
failures in the war. Compare Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. Plutarch, in Yit 
Demosth. 18, cites the words of Theopompus: T6 fxiv olv avfx^fipw oi d<^^inrc rovt 

^mKuU»¥ TpavjuaTMV vtap&y irapa/nevowmv' q ii tov p^o^or ivvafittt mv ^nos Otim^pt 
vov, hupivi^ovca row Ovfxov airSbvt Kai iionaiovaa rt/v ^tXorifjiiaVf iweirKorn^t ra*t 
&X\otv &iraai' ware ^ofiov Kai \oytafi6v Kai x^P*^ iK/SaXeiv avrovs, MowiQrrut imi 
roi \oyo9 wp6s r6 icaXov. 
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moment to be lost. We may add* that a liberal and ^nerons policr 
was not only the best means for securing the immediate object, but 
^ wisest thing also for the future, that there might be an end to 
t^ jealousies which had so long kept Thebes and Athens at 
fifljance.^ 

the Thebans having thus decided in favour of alliance with Athens, 
h^ sides prepared lor war. Of the events of the war a very im- 
Mtfect description is given ns in the few ancient works that remain. 
^ English historians Grote is the only one who has taken a correct 
view of the campaign. Others, misled by the brevity of Diodorus, and 
also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, have conceived 
that the whole war occupied but two months, from Scirophorion to 
Metagitnion (June to August), 338 B.C. It has been already noticed, 
ho^ inaccurate Diodorus is in the connexion and general outline of 
history. Not only does he omit many important events, but he ob- 
serves no proportion of length and brevity in his narrative, sometimes 
wearying us with prolixity of description, at other times cutting shor^ 
matters about which we are curious to obtain further information. 
And as to the records in tiie published editions of the oration on the 
Crown, we have seen that the dates are incorrect ; and if this be so, 
it is impossible to draw from them any conclusions which are opposed 
to other and better evidence. From the comparison of various pas- 
sages in Demosthenes, ^schines, Dinarchus, Pausanias, Plutarch, 
and Polysenus, it appears beyond all question, that a protracted war 
wiiB carried on in Phocis, Amphissian Locris, and Bceotia ; during 
which tliere was much manoeuvring on both sides, and three or four 
battles were fought before that of Chssronea with various successi 
one of them occurring in the winter season;^ that Amphissa was 
taken by Philip ; that emba<«sies were sent to Peloponnesus and other 
parte ojf Greece both by Philip and his adversaries, and the latter 
succeeded in obtaining auxiliaries ; that negotiations for peace were 
opened by Philip; and that the Athenians and their allies exerted 
themselves to reassemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to 

(l)..AU<^nes, Contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 806, 807. A crown 
of gold vas conferred by the people of Athens oh Demosthoies : De Coron. 802. 

(2) Mitfbnl, in his History of Greece, vol. iv. ch. xliL «. 4, says with Justice:— 
" The narrative of Diodorus seems to imply that, before the competition of oratory 
between Python and Demosthenes at Thebes, the army of the Athenian eonfbderacy 
had taiun that station near Charonea which it occupied to the time of the decisive 
battle. Bat Diodorus, abridging greatly, and perhaps often writing from memory, 
not onfrequently manages narratives so that it is difficult to guess whether he intends 
that tike reader should take what precedes or what fbllows as prior in time ; and he 
stfll oftener omits, as here, to notice intervening transactions necessary to connect 
parti of his story." It is fair to state, that Mitford has not fallen into the error of 
omitting the winter and autumnal campaign : (ibid. ss. 4, 5.) 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 800 : Tav irpwrav ndxaff rfiv t' iirl rov noranov xal 
iV X««MCP<'^>'« Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 271), in order to make this square with his 
chronology, says: "The word x^ifj-epivfiv is probably corrupt; perhaps capable of 
anatber interp-etation." It has accordingly been interpreted to mean " the battle of 
the atorm.** Sctiaefer, in the Apparatus Criticus, renuurks that this abovld be 

X^iftiptov, 
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fortify some of their more important towns. All this ai^rn^ ao|- 
only extended military operations, but diplomatic proceedings, oomi^ 
oils of war, plans, preparations, and arrangements, requiring a muoh 
longer period of tmie than what CUnton and those who follow him 
allow to the campaign of Cliseronea. That Philip began his maiek 
from Macedonia soon after the autumnal congress of B.C. 339, at 
which he was appointed to be Amphictyonic g^enend, and that the 
war lasted for ten or eleven months from that time to the August of 
the following year, is the opinion of Grote, formed upon a juster vienr 
of the historical data which are left us.' 

Philip, disappointed of that success at Thebes which he had leaaoa 
to expect, redoubled his efforts to procure assistance firom the Pelo* j 
ponnesians. They had already been re(^uested to send contingent* . 
in aid of the religious war against Amphissa; but none of them had I 
complied with the summons. His letters were now more pressing ^ 
yet not more successful than before. None of the Peloponnesiana J 
could be deceived by the religious plea which Philip set up ; for they i 
speedily heard the truth from the envoys on the other side ; and tm « 
members of the old Theban confederacy would naturally be reluctant I 
to make war upon their former ally, with whom they had had bo < 
quarrel* In the meantime Philip remained at Elatea, which he had ( 
cnosen for the base oi his operation? ; and we may presume that be ij 
employed himself in strengthening liis position, wmle he awaited the [ 
arrival of reinforcements: I 

Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of <>Hianr» | 
at' Thebes, he returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He despatched embassies to the Peloponnesiaa I 
and other cities, to solicit succour : he went in person to some o{ I 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised by the I 
Achseans, Corinthians, Megarians, Eubceans, Leucadians, and Cor* 1 
cyrsans. Contributions in money were furnished by some states, | 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied.' An unwonted Tigour 
was infused into the Athenian administration. The spirit of the 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over them. Under 
the advice of Demosthenes, they suspended some works that were 
going on for the improvement of the docks and arsenal ; and they 
gave a still stronger proof of their warlike zeal, by repealing the law 
of Eubulus, and allowing the theoric fund to be used for the pur- 

(1) Grote, History of Greece, xi. p. 683. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 279, 901, 302. The letters which Demosthenet reftn 
to in the last passage would appear, from the context, to have been written after tha 
first successes of the allies against Philip. But it is impossible to rely upon such fli 
argument Philip's letters would never have disclosed that be had been defeated. 
The date was sufficiently vague for Demosthenes to refer them to the period which 
•ulted his purpose. That none of the Peioponnesians Joined Philip, appears from 
Pausanias. See ante, p. 861. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 806. JBschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, allows f^ tea 
thousand mercenaries were raised. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. 17. ViL 
Orat. p. 851. Justin, ix. 8. *<Legationibus Graeciam fstigant." 
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po8M of war. Thos was accomplished, under the pressure of stem 
necessity, a measare which Demosthenes had lon^ in vain recom- 
mended. He was now (in all but military talents) the Pericles of the 
' day : a» energetic and powerful war-minister, counselling, directing, 
annnating all.^ 

Having completed all those measures of preparation which required 
his presence at Athens or elsewhere, Demosthenes hastened back to 
Theoes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was the zeal and 
ability which he had displayed, that even the Theban commanders 
paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtless he was in- 
competent to give advice on the details of military tactics ; yet in 
concerting the nlan of a campaign many questions might arise which 
required the help of a statesman and Diplomatist. So entirely was 
Demosthenes identified with the cause, that he would spare himself 
no personal labour where he could be useful, and would leave nothing 
to be done by others which he thought he could do better himself. 
JBschines, who charges him with mischievous interference, admits 
that his influence was great both in the assembly and in the camp.' 

One of the first measures determined on by the allies was, to re- 
establish the Phocian people, and to put their country in a state of 
seenrity against Philip. It has been related how at the end of the 
Sacred war the Phocian cities were destroyed, their population dis- 
persed into villages, and large numbers of men driven into exile. 
The country was at this time in a perfectly defenceless condition, 
harin^ neither a force of its own to resist invasion, nor shelter for 
a protecting army. The Thebans, who had been so instrumental in 
the depression of their neighbours, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted themselves to repair it. This (says 
Qrote)* evinced on their part the adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Panhellemc cause in which they had 
embarked. They n>arohed with the Athenians into Phocis, restored 
the ruined cities wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some cases uniting together several com- 
mnnities, which would have been too weak to defend themselves 
sin^y. The work of restoration was complete and permanent. 
Ambiysus, a city in the south-western pjart of Phocis, coramandine 
one of the passes into Boeotia, was fortified with a double wall of 

(1) Philochorus, apud Dionysium ad Amm. xi. p. 742. Demosthenes, De Coron. 
90U S02. 

<2) iCscliines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. Demosthenes justly says of himself (De 
Coron. 288), "Edwie' hfiavr6¥ bfiiv &wX&t elc roiif wepteffrntotat rp iroket Ktvdvvovi. 
^irtaxch, Vit. Demosth. 18, says : 'Ywi;p€T««i» de firi fiovov rovt etparntoift jy ^n/uo- 
004¥€t iroiovvrat to npoffrarrofievov, iWa xai row Boittrapxat' biomtialiai Tcir 
lc«\>|War cl7rd<rav ovikv r\rrov hit* kKeivov t6t« rate Ott/iaitav h rdp 'A^nvaiuv, afartt- 
fi4vov wap* afjitpoTipotv Kal dv¥are6ovT09, ovk hiUtat oiiH wap' a$iavt Stvittp airo^a«- 
yerac Oediro/iiirof, aXXa ko* ftavkjtpoan^ovruu 

(3) History of Greece, xi. 682. Notvithstanding this, the Phocian soldiers in 
Alexander's army exhibited a most reyenKeful spirit against the Thebans. Set 
Arrian, Anab. i. 8. Plutarch, Vit. Alezand. 12. 
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extraordinarj strength, the building of which must have cosi mud 
time and laboar.* Burine all this time, it is clear, the AiheniaDi 
and Thebans must have held the command of tl^ Phocian t^tory 
That Philip however did not leave them wholly undisturbed, we ma; 
infer from the mention of two engagements— one called ihe battli 
by the river, another the winter battle ; in which, according toBeno 
sthenes, the allies had so much the advantage, as to afford oooasio] 
for public rejoicings and thanksgiving at Athens.^ 

It was perhaps m the spring of B.C. 338 that Philip, ekh&t bavin) 
serious misgivings about the issue of the contest, or, which is mon 
probable, with the intention of misleading his adversaries or dis 
tracting their counsels, sent proposals ch peace to Thebe& Tbi 
Bceotarchs were inclined to consider them favourably, but were op 
posed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed with the Thebans 
and ^^used them to reject Philip's overtures. So far we may safe!; 
credit the statement of ^schines, who however goes cm to charg 
bis rival with the most unseemly conduct ; viz. that he jumped up i 
the Thebau assembly before the question had even been introduced 
and swore that, if any one advised the making of peace with Philif 
he would seize him by the hair and carrv him to prison : and thai 
when the Theban magistrates had ordered the return of some Athc 
hian troops for the express purpose of deliberating on the questioj 
of peace, Demosthenes became quite out of his mind, denounced tlii 
Bceotarchs as traitors to the cause of Greece, and said he woul 
advise his countrymen to send an embassy to Thebes and ask fq 
a passage through BoBotia to attack Philip : and that by such menao 
he forced the Thebans to continue the war. All these ac^ditions v| 
may set down to the malice of the accuser. Whether Demosthene 
acted imprudently in dissuading all pacific negotiatious, we ar&unabl 
to judge, for want of knowing the circumstances. If there was 
chance of obtaining a real peace, it might have been advisable I 
treat with Philip. But if he was trying to negotiate separately witJ 
Thebes, with a view to create disunion or dissension between tb 
allies, or if he was manoeuvring to gain time or any other advantage 
and if there was any danger that the allies would fall into the snar« 
we can only say, that Demosthenes by defeating Philip's crali; 
design acquired an additional claim to the gratitude of his country.' 

(1) Pausanias, x. chaps. 8, 38, 86; iv. 81. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300. There is no occasion to snppose with Reiskc 
that the battle by the river has any reference to the district of Farapotamii. Yet it i 
likely enough, that it took place near the Cephisus. 

. (3) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. There ia a difficulty about the words — rov 
atpaiidrraK Towr v/xeripovv vdXtv hvecrpeyl/av If eXtiXwt'oTac, I'vo fiovXevernaOe irepi r'n 
eip^vnv. Thirlwall interprets them thus, — "A body of troops, which had been sea 
perhaps to counteract the effect of Philip's proposals, was turned back by the TheM 
magistrates." (History of Greece, vi. 67.) 1 think him right in supposing, that! 
^as only a division of the Athenian troops that wei% sent back : as to the porpw 
r which they were sent from Athens, his suggestion is very doubtful. Orote explaii 
' passage differently—" They proposed, even before the negotiations had begun,! 
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The first adrantiLge obtained by Philip 0¥er the allies wu in foroiiig 

his war to Amphissa. It was important for him to accomplish the 

original c^eot for which the Ampbietyons had invited him into 

Graece. It would have discredited him with many of his followers, 

if he made iti appear that he had oome on a false pretence, or if he 

allowed himsdf to be bi^ed in his original purpose ; whereas, if he 

sttooeeded in it, they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 

private enterprises. The road from Delphi to Amnhissa^ probably 

> that whieh Pnilip took, traversed the declivities of ramassus. The 

defbn^ of it was entrusted to Chares and the Theban Proxenus, who 

commanded a large body of mercenaries furnished by the Athenians. 

The? occupied the entrance of a defile, which they could have de- 

fen<led af^amst very superior numbers. Philip, in order to draw them 

from their strong position, forged a letter from himself to Antipater, 

stating that he Iim. postponea his expedition to Amphissa* and was 

' about to march instantly for Thrace, where he heard the people were 

i rising. He contrived that this letter should fall into tne hands of 

^ the enemy. Chares and Proxeniu, deceived by its contents, neglected 

I their ^uard of the pass : upon which Philip, marching through without 

opposition, surprised and routed their army, and afterwards made 

himself master of Amphissa.^ ^chines bitterly reproaches Bemo- 

isthenes for haying lent the mercenaries to the Ampnissians, and for 

baring tiius divided the forces of the allies, and enabled Philip 

ito attack and defeat them separately. For this there may be better 

ground tlum for most of his charges. The defeat of the merce^ 

naries was a severe loss and discouragement to the allies, and 

'peihaps it mi^ht have been avoided by keeping the whole army 

ttc^iher. While the generals are chargeable with the immediate 

imisoaiTiage, it is very possible that the pumi of operations was badly 

designed.' 

I Fmlip, having inflicted due punishment on the vanquished people 
iof Ampnissa,* and having thus performed his promise to the Ampluc- 
itycms and given them increased confidence in nis fortune and ability, 

send home tbe Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that deliberations might he 
taken concerning the peacie." (History of Greece, xi. 689.) The word av^<rTp«tfrav how- 
pBver points to an act done rather than one proposed to be done : while the context 
Indicates that the main body of the Athenian troops was not separated from the 
Bceotian. A reinforcement may have been on its wav from Athens, which the 
Boeotarchs ordered to return, with a request that the Athenians would deliberate 
on the question of peace. That they did deliberate appears from Plutarch, <yit. 
Fhocion, 16,) which Grote with much probability refers to this period. 

(1) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 8, confirmed by Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 99. 
*Eiri 6i Ton $ivo€t toXt etc'Aju^iiro-av avWeteiat rpo^cvor o npodorri^ kyivero, and the 
passage of Machines cited below. 

(2) iBschines, Contr. Ctes^h. 74. He accuses Demosthenes of talcing the public 
money to pay mercenary troops who did not exist; also, of making a profit of those 

Co were lent to the Amphissians. He says that he himself protested against this 
i metBvae, but does not state upon what grounds. 
, (8) Grote thinks it may be gathered from Diodorus, xviil. 66, that the sacred 
toinain -was restored, and those Amphissians who had taken a leading part against 
p^lplii were banished. (History of Greece, xi. 687.) 
VOL, IL C C 
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resolved vigorously io push the war against the Athenians "^add 
Hiebans. The intermediate steps are ndoiown to us. It appeiin 
however, that shortly after the midsummer of 338 B.C., by wfi^ 
time he had received strong reinforcements from Macedonia^ he >lAs 
in a condition to strike a decisive blow. The allies, after the fess 
which thejr had sustained, retreated from ^ocis, and took up ft d^ 
fensive position in Boeotia; whither Philip speedily followed ^i^ 
takinj^ (as it seems) the easiest road which ted by the vale of At 
Gephisus from Fanopeus to Ghsronea.^ Finding that they w^ 
posted on a hill commanding one of the passes, he b^an to rato^ 
and plunder the adjacent country; upon which the allies quitted 
their vantage-ground, and descended into the plain to offer Mm 
battle.* They met not far from Chseronea; Philip encampins ontiie 
banks of the Gephisus, the Greeks near the temple of Hercules oil a 
stream called Hsmon. Plutarch says, he remembered an oak near ^ 
Gephisus, which the people of the country called Alexander's oak, 
because his tent was pitched under it.' Philip's army numbered abate 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, consisting of Ma^ 
donians and troops from Thessaly and the north. The allied army, 
composed of Athenians, Thebai^ Aobieans, Gorinthians and Tw- 
cians, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number ; according to 
Justin, greatlv superior. The chief difference lay in the quality of 
the troops and the -commanders.^ 

The Macedonians had never yet fairly tried their strength agaii^ 
the best troops of southern Greece. Philip had frequently encoimtered 
small bodies of the Athenians in Thrace and Macedonia, and batd 
generally, but not always, overcome them. He bad defeated the 
standing armv of Onomarohus ; superior on the whole to any whkih 
a single Greek state could have brought into the field, yet consistbg 
ehknj of mercenaries, not animated (it might be thought) with the 
spirit of citizen-soldiers fighting for their country. He had ncTer 

(1) FauMniu, x. 4; x. SS. Stnbo, ix. M7. 

(2) Polynnut, Strateg. It. 2. 14. 

(3) Plutaieh, Vit. Alexaad. 7. Vit. D«mostli. 19. He cites aa aacleot onde, 
which thus piedicted of the battle :— 

l^c iwi 0«pfiwdovTt /ioxnv uwa»etf$« yevoifin* 

KXat'cc 6 iracq06<ri i di vucifffav &«-6\m\«. 

Of which one explanation was, that the river Haemon, which flows into the OephisiM, 
If as anciently called Thermodon, but alter the battle got a new name firom the oaniage 
which polluted its waters. A difibrent explanation however was given, aa he tells 
us, by Duris. 

(4) Piodoras, xvi 85. • Justin, ix. 8. Fausanias, vii. 6, 5 ; x. 3, 4. Strabo, Ix. 
414. The account of Diodorus, as to the number of the Greek army, seen^s nearer the 
truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian civic force would hardly 
exceed 22,000 foot. The Achseans, (jud^ng from the succour which they lent in the 
Sacred war,) we may set down at 2,000 : the Corinthians and Phocians at about the 
same. The mercenaries who returned to their standards, and possibly aooM con- 
tingents from other states, hiay be reckoned at 4,000 or 5,000. In number of cavaliy 
PlVJip was most probably superior. 
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engaged in a fiidr pitched battle with the hearj-anned infaoinr of 
.^ens, Thebes, or Sparta, the leading republics of Greece. The 
popesent confederacy was the most formidable which had yet been 
arrayed against him; nor could he have been entirely free uom mia^ 
f^ngs as to the result. We cannot doubt therefore, that, in order 
to decide so important a contest, Philip took every precaution which 
becankc a prudent commander ; and that he had collected around him 
not only a force powerful in i)oint of numbers, but the flower of the 
Macedonian anny, and especially the celebrated phalanx, which he 
had brought to perfection by his own training and discipline.^ Ot 
tlBs it may here oe proper to give a brief description. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as oi^anised by Philip, was an improve- 
ment on the order of battle already in use among the Greeks.' The 
long line of heavy-armed infantry, standing with spear and shield in 
doee array, was called a phalanx.' In this way most of the Gre^ 
republican armies were drawn up for battle, the depth of the line 
yarying according to circumstances. At Mantinea, in the Pelopon^ 
nesian war, the Laced»monians were drawn up in a line of four 
hundred and forty-eight men, eight deep.* At Leuotra the Lacedae- 
monians stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.' The soldiers 
lieid their spears couched in two hands, the left arm being pasted 
through the ring of the shield, which was also suspended by a thong 
from the neck, and covered the whole body down to the Icnee.* In 
this order they made their charge, generidly at a running pace, en- 
deavouring to oear down the enemy by the force and pressure of their 
ajpears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armour were unable 
to withstand the shock of the heavy-armed Gr^ks. Thus the 
Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at Plataea proved them- 
s^Tes superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes : after 
which the Persian infantry never dared to face the Greek in a fair 
field of battle. 

Philip, having in his youn^r days seen and admired the well-trained 
battalions of Thebes, determmed to introduce a similar discipline into 

(1) Bfitford in his History of Oieeoe, vol. It. c. 42, a. 4, contends that Philip's was 
a, xaiscellaneous Amphictyonic anny, with a small proportion of Macedonians, and 
probably without the phalanx. In support of his opinion he eites Demosthenes, 
Philipp. iiL 123, which however is not in point. 

(3) IModorus, xvi. 3. 'Eirev6n<re H'lttii t^v rnt ^aXa'j[tot nvKvortirti ital naretvKtvipf, 
tufAfl^rdfievof rov kv Tpot^ r&v hfn**** avvaa^ienhvt Kal irpfiroc ffwcvT^aro' vifv 
MaK€6oviKiiv ^aXajfa, He refers, as Polybius does, to the descriptions of the close 
rsflJcs {wwKtvai faKayfet) in Homer. See Iliad, xiii. 131 ; xvL 214. 

(S) Hence ^« fHXarrot &y«iv, opposed to xard Kipas. See Schneider ad Xenoph. 
Aw>' ^ c. St s. 25. Zv7ov is aJUe. 

(4) Thucydides, v. 63. 

(fi) Xenoph<m, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s. 12. 

<S) The arms of the oirXirns are comprehensively described by Aschylna in thft 
P«i»iB, V.243:— 

'E7X*I cyaiaXa xat ^epanridet vafaL 
Tht tpear for standing fight, and covering shield, 
H« eiuTied also, but seldom used, a short sword ; and wore a helmiet, cuirass, fnd 
greaves. 

oc2 
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the Macedonian army. He formed his phalanx upon the ffeneral 
model of the Greek, making some alterations which he thoo|^ 
would increase its efficiency. He adopted the shield and other de^ 
fonsiye armour of the Greek infantry, oat lengthened the spear and 
the sword, as Iphicrates had done for bis PeltastsB. The Macedoniaa 
spear, called sarissa, was at first sixte^i cnlats or twen^-four leet 
long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one feet^ T%e tadtieal 
arrangements, which Arrian and other writers describe as in nae 
under Alexander or his successors, were substantially the same as 
those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, oontaining from ax- 
teen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into battalions, eaek of 
which was drawn up sixteen deep.* The file was halved or douUed, 
if occasion required ; but sixteen was the ordinary depth. Wh«n 
the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was a distance of tinree 
feet between the soldiers both in rank and file ; the first five ranks 
couched their sarissas,* so that those of the first rank projected fifteen 
feet in front, those of the second rank twelve feet, those of the tlibti 
nine, those of the foarth six, and those of the fifth thr€«. Thus the 
soldiers in the first rank were guarded by five spears projecting on each 
nde. The sixth and hinder nunks held their spears uplifted, restiog^on 
the shoulders of those before, and protecting them m some measme 
from the arrows and missiles that new over their heads. The ptes- 
snre from behind added to the foroe of the whole battalion, by jr^i- 
dering it impossible for the front ranks to retreat.^ 

Such was the phalanx, whose very aspect, two centuries afber Its 
first formation, strudc Faulus jSlmihus with dismay.' Encountered 
front to front, and upon ^und favourable to its operations, it wasi 
as Polybius a^rms, irresistible.' .Its defects were, that it was un- 
wieldy and slow in its movements, and not adapted to varieties <d 
place and occasion. The perfect order and regularity, whidi wen 
required for its efficient action, could not well be maintained exoefit 
upon level ground, free from impediments, such as trees, bushesi 
ditches, streams, and the like. A plain perfectly suitable for tlie 
mov^nents of so large a body could not always be found. Again» ^it 

(1) Folybini, xriiL 12. Kara fxiv r^v i$ apxht ifir6$e<rtv iitKcUdeKa rnySv, KarA'H 
rii¥ i^tfxoyriv rijv irp^c r^v ahfiOetav ieKareatrdptav. 

(2) In uiet times it was divided into ten battalions, each containing sixteen lutn- 
died men, a hundred in rank, and sixteen in file. (Livy, xxxvii. 40.) If all thelMtt- 
taUons vere in line, the whole phalanx would occupy about three-fifths of a mile. 

(S) Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feet. 

(4) Polybius, xviiL 12, 13. 

(5) Polybius, Fragmentum, xxix. 6. Livy, xl. 40, suppl. S. « Progiediebatur in- 
terim iBmilius : utque aspexit quum reliquos Macedonas, turn eos ^ui in phalangeal, 
contributi erant, partim clypeis, partim cetris ex humero detractis, inclinatisque uno 
aigno sarissis, excipientea Romanorum impetum, admiiatus et illam denaatonna 
agminum firmitatem, et vallum urotentis sarissis horrens, stupore simul et tecMn 
perculsus est, tanquam non aliud unquam tarn terribile apectaculum conspieattts : at 
postea id saepius commraaorare et prae se ferre solitus est." 

(6) Polybius, xviii. 13—15. The advantages and disadvantages of the phalawt, M 
compared with the Roman legion, are here fully set forth. A good Aeecc^tlm ia 

'ven in Bollin's Ancient Hiaiory, lib. xiv. s. 1. 
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oould not act with advantage, if vigoroiuly assailed in the flank and 
rettr. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a difficult and 
dnmrous evolution in the presence of an active enemy :^ and if the 
pfatt^w* were threatened on both sides, and the rear had to face 
dboat^ everj step which it made in advance had a tendency to (^pen 
tiie f^ea and break the continuity of the mass. Once thrown mto 
diR»rder,'tlLe complex machine became utterly useless, and tiie indi- 
vidittl soldier with his long weapon was ill fitted for a htuid-to-hand 
combat. All these defects fully appeared in the wars with the 
Bottftne ; especiallv at Pydna, where the legionaries, attacking the 
Maeedonians on all sides at once, disordered then: ranks, and break- 
ing in at the openings, slaughtered them almost without resistance.' 
Tbe Greeks however, who fought the Macedonians in their own way, 
v«aks meeting and spears crossiuj^ in the accustomed fashion, allowed 
thtm the full advantage of theif improved oi^^anisation and discipline. 
While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip's army, 
it was soppovted by other troops, whioh had o&exk followed him to 
viotoiy. There were the foot guards,* who had been long talked of in 
Greece ; fh)m whom afterwards were taken the Hypaspists of Al^- 
ander, a body of men who wore the long shield of the phalanx, but 
carried shorter spears and lighter armour. Of these there were about 
mx. thousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their superior 

(1) Polybiui, XViiL 9. Tnr ii r&¥ ^aXajjiTQv xpo'of Adwarov Katfearwaqr )« 
fimtafitfkm tat cat' tivdpa iciydovevciv. These iiuuioeuvi«t vete peikaps better 
excfluted in Philip'e and Alexander's time than in the later periods to which 
PdlybiuB has reference. See Arrian's description of Alexander's arrangements before 
tlM battle of Ai1>ela: (Anab. iii. 12.) from which indeed it appears that the Bgfat 
tio0pe were ealled in aid, to protect the phalanx flrom attacks on the flank and rear. 

(1) When the Italians attempted to close with the front ranks, and break their 
BikM, they fared no better than the Persians did at FlatseA. (Livy, xUt. 40, suppl. 8.) 
"IBiynelongas Macedonnmhastas sat ferro incidere, autumbone impellere, autnudis . 
rHair* interdura manllras avertere. Hi ambabus firmiter compr^nsas tantA Ti 
adigere in temere ac fUrore coeco ruentes, ut transfossis scutis loricisque transfixoa 
eHfem komines super capita projicerent." JEmilius however soon discovered the true 
wiqr of proceeding : (Ibid, suppl. 4.) " Animadvertit peritus dux Don stare ubique 
oonftstam illanl hostium velut oompagem, eamque dehiscere identidem quibusdam 
IntervaUis, sive ob inssquaJitatem soli, sive ob ipsam porrectee in Imroensum ftontis 
longltodinem, dum qui iupeHora oecupare couantur ab inferiora teneritibus, Tel 
ttxmanu & oitatioribua, et progredientes i subsistentibus, ihstantes denique hesfi ab 
iivgp^sia, inviti licet, necessario divelluntur. Ergo ut omnino rumperet ordinem 
hOiOUD, et inexpugnabUem illam universee phalangii vim in multa minutatim 
pnfe^ carperet, imperat auis, ut inteilti quacunque rimas agere bostUem aciem 
Tidesint, Uluc quisque impetu inferantur, seque cuneatim in hiantia vel tantillum 
snatiainsinuaDtes strenud rem agant." The result is described with equal clearness : 



(IMd. 41.) " Neque ullaevidentior causa victoriae ftiit, quam quod multa passim proelia 
eiaat, quae fluctuantem turb&runt prime, deinde disjeoerunt phalangem ; oujus con- 
fertse et intentis horrentis hastis Intelerabiles vires sunt; si carptim aggxediendo 



eircttmagere immobilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, confusS strue im- 
pl|eantur ; si vero ab latere aut ab tergo aUquid tumultus increpuit, ruinse mode tur- 
baatur. Sleut turn adversus catervatim incurrentes Romanes et interrupta multi- 
flnfam aeie obviam ire eogebantur ; et Romani, quaeunque data Intcrvaila essoit, 
fnaiiiuabant ordines sues. Qui, si universft acie in frontem adversus instmctam 
pbalangem cencnrrissent, quod Pelignis prindpio pognas incauti eongresna adversua 
cetratos evenit, induissent se hastis, nee confertam aciem sustinuissoit. 
(S) neCiratppt. Demosthenes, Olynth. iL 28. 01 bwa&vtctal rAv irtUp^. AnSan, 
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braveiy, were called Argyraspids from the bright silrer pliti^on 
their shields.' Light troops of Tarious kind, sbngers, arc^ier^DMl 
jayelin-inen, were fumisbed by the Thracians, Psonians, Iflynsas, 
Agrianians,' and other wariike tribes of the ncnrth, who were now an- 
nned to the Macedonian empire. The Pseonians and Tlmciims 
supplied squadrons of light-horse: the heayy cayah^ came from 
Macedonia and Thessalj.' It is not unlikely that there were JB^o^ans 
in Philip's army; as that people, afterwards the deadly enemies of 
Macedonia, were now ranked among his allies*^ 

The choicest of the troops oppcned to him were the heavj^anmed 
of Thebes and Athens. Twenty years before the Thebans wne een- 
sidered the best soldiers of Greece. The militair exercise^ to which 
they partly owed their preeminence, were probably not discontinued; 
Tct, that their discipline and enei^ had greatly declined since lin 
battle of Mantinea, is shown by the events of the Sacred war. Am^ 
the Athenian ranks there were plenty of braye men; the whole body 
of them were animated with a ^)od spirit : but they were d^eienl in 
that training, which teaches soldiers to act in combination, and con- 
▼erts a multitude into an army. It had been the boast of Perides, 
that his countrymen fought well enough by their native valour, and 
did not need to prepare themselves by laborious drilling.* But Be- 
lium and many other battles proved how unsafe it was to ndy niton 
such a principle. In the time of Pericles indeed the constant service 
for which Athenian citizens were called out was of itself a species of 
training. At this time they were little used to serving in perstti : 
many of them had never seen the face of an enemy in the field, and 
knew little of the art and practice of war beyond the use of ti^eir 
arms, which they learned in earlv years. How could sudi men, a 
mere national muitia» be a match tor the veterans of Philip, who had 
not only been the victors in numerous battles, but even in time of 
peace were exercised in toilsome marches, to keep them in perpetual 
activity ?• 

But if the soldiers of the allied army were not equal to those of 
Philip, still less were their commanders to be compared with Idm. 
Well might they have exclaimed— " Oh for one hour of £p«ni- 
nondas ! He would have contrived some means, by charging om the 
flanks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the skilful tacUes ai 
hid adversary and turn the fortune of the day. But there was no 

(1) Diodonu, XTiL67. Ti rfiv *Apyvpoffw«a«i» wt^Sv ra^iia, hta^pov rp rm -rmm 
SvXmv Xo/ivp^TtiTc Kat T« rSh iifipt»¥ Apcrg. Jlistill, xU. 7. 

(5) These four people «re desoribed by Alexander m Tovv eipmcrorarmrt rm yAv 
KurA rhv Eip«ftirf|v teat Maxi^trrrfrow. Arnan, Aoab. il- 7. , ^ , ^ ^^ 

(8) Alexander led from Europe an equal number of Macedonian and ThessalSaa 
horee, fifteen hundred of each. (Diodorus, xrii. 17.) Philip's army at Chttronea 
could not have differed much from that which followed his son into Asia a few yean 
after. See the descriptions in Axrian, Anab. i. 14; U. 9 ; Ui. 11, 12. Thirlwall, His- 
tory of Greece, tL 147— 14». 

(4) See ante, pp. 861, 875. (5) Thucydidei, U. S». 

(6) Polyaenus, Strateg . iv. I, i. 10. 
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pm at aJl equal to Uie emorgenoj. Phodon bad been absent in the 
MgjBdan when hostilities bqgan: on bb return to Athens be declared 
^Bundelf fayourable to peace; perhaps be expressed himself too 
i^tirougly against the war, and tnis prevented his obtaining an an- 
pcdniment, for which of all his countrymen he was the best fitted.^ 
The Athenians were now commanded by Lysides, Chares, and Stra- 
todes; the Thebans by Theagenes; none of them fit to be at the 
bead of an army. Demosthenes was with them, sanguine himself at 
to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of dis* 
oouraging omens and unpropitious sacrifices:' but he could render no 
service in the hour of battle. 

For a description of tlie battle itself we have but scanty materials. 
T^t best history of it is to be found in the comparison of the two 
armies. A few special incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sarissas, and fought with 
a valour worthy oi ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
]pMUp^ knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapable 
of endurance, ordered his soldiers to ieep on the defensive till the 
strength of their adversaries was exhaustea. At one point so furious 
an a&ck was mfuie by Stratodes, that the Macedonian line gave way ; 
Stratocles drove before him the retreatin^p phalangites, crvinff — '' Let 
lis chase them to Macedon ;" but presamg on too hastily, he threw 
bis own troops into disorder; when Philip directed a timely charge 
which put them to the rout On the other wing Alexander, support^ 
by the ablest of his faUier's generals, was opposed to the Thebans, 
and was the first to charse the hitherto mvincible Sacred band. 
ihe contest was bloody, and for a long time doubtfuL Alexander 
j^oiade extraordinary efforts to prove himself worthy of the post as- 
signed to him. The Thebans, after obstinately disputing every inch 
of ground, yielded at last to the superior stren^h of their opponents 
As soon as they had given way, Philip, determined not to be outdone 
by bis son, led his phadanx in person against the Athenian line, and de- 
0ided the victoi^. A fearful slaughter was made of the allied army, now 
lm>ken on all sides. Of the total loss of the Thebans we have no 
§fiOoxakL Their general Theagenes was slain ;>^ and the three hundred 
of the Sacred band fell side by side, perishing to a man. Of the 
Ath^mans there fell more than a thousand, and two thousand were 

(1) Flutarcb, Tit. Phocion, 16. 

(2) JEtchines reproaches him for thin ; and «lio for his sneeidbig at the Delphian 
tatiAt, whidi they had proposed to consalt^aQd saying that the priestess philippised.< 
(Contr. Ctesiph. 73.) Ov vep* rovrtav *Auiiutdint l^v vpoffXeyei' titXafitivVai ica« 
wifiXtiw tit ^€\^vt iwepn<ronivovt r6¥ $€0¥ i%t xp^ wpdrretVf Anfioa^awijs ii ianiXvft 

tiXtwwiCttv. riiv HvBiav ^iricuv, &iratd«vTOV &¥ Kut iMoKa^v «ca< i/jiwivkafitvot rnr 
do/ui^iK iff* bisStv avr^ i^<HMruftt ; oi t6 TcXcvraTov utfvTMy ica« axaXXtcp^My Svrt*¥ 
t6v lepfiy h^hcuy^t roitt arpanArat hirt r6¥ wp6in\o¥ ir«ydi/m>v ; Conf. Cicero, De 
Pivinat. ii. 57. 

(S) Dinarchus, seemingly without cause, denounces him as a traitor : "AvBpmwot. 
^nxh* 1^ 6ttpo66tot. (Contr. Demosth. 99.) Timoclea, who after the captuM of 
Thebes pushed the Thracian soldier into the well, was his sister. (Plutarch, Vit. 
Alezaad.13. Polysenus, Strateg. viii. 40.) 
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nersi Demostbeiies,. who bad fotigftt in tlie rsric^, 

^ ^ with the fugitives to Athens. In one short daj nil Ids loffy 

hopes had been orerthrown t all his toils and labonrs for the saflB^ 
of bis eonntiT and the independence of Greece had been rendered 
fruitless.^ — "HiodiesuniTerss Ghrseoia et gloriam dominationis et 
Tetnstissimam libeitatem finint" ' 

The news of this dreadful calamity was speedily- bnmght to Athens. 
It is said to hare killed Isoorates, who at the age of ninety-eight was 
in the fiiU possession of his healdi and fitculties, but now attained 
from food, heart-broken at the sad tidings of his eonntiy^ defeat* 
The general grief and terror, may well be imagined : but they are 
desenbed to ns by an eye-witness.^ It was uncertain for l^e moment 
how many of the citisens had been slain or captured. Almost afl 
capable of bearing arms between the ages of twenty and fiffy, had 
been sent out : and the hopes of defending Athens seemed to rest 
upon those who were past the age of active serrioe. Women wer6 
seen standinj|[ at their doors in an dgony of disti'ess, asking ewerj one 
that passed if their husbands, lathers, sons, or brothers were aMve. 
Old and infirm men were walking about the streets with their mantles 
doubled up, as if girding themselves to perform the duties of ihb 
yonn^. As the fn^tives suocessiftly floeked in, the real extent of 
the disaster was ascertained, and the people, rallying from their first 
dismay, hastened to meet as became them the distressing exigency of 
the hour. It was lio longer possible to act in cooperation with the 
Thebans; each of the allied cities was tto>wn entirely upon its own 
resources: and it was uncertain against which of them the conqueror 
would first advanee* It was necessary to put Athens in a condition 
to sustain a siege^ and that without any delay. Resolutions for that 

(1) Diodoros, xvi. 86. PauMQiat, ix. 40. Phitareb, Yit. Alexmad. Tj Ttt. 
Pelopid. 18. Demosthenes, De Coron. SI 4. Demades, Fragment. 179. Fdjimw^ 
Stiateg. It. S, b. S, and s. 7. What is told in this book of Sttatocles, is attrilrated t» 
Theagenes in viii. 40. That Demosthenes wat acetised of eowardiee in the tfeld, tt 
having shameftilly deserted his post and thrown awi^ his shield, is w^ll iamwm^ 
(See Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74. 76, 89.) But, as 



Giote obaervet , the continued confidence and lespect shown to him bj hk eoonirr- 
men prove that they did not credit these ohaHes. It seems that he oaly s h a it d la 
the general flight of the army. A story is told, in the Lives of the Ten Qrai«n» 



p. 845-rthat, 88 he was running away, his cloak was caught by a bramble, and he. 
thinking the pursuan were behind him, cried Zmypet, " Tsike me aUvet ** IMa iMki 
very like an invention of his enemies. 

(S) Justin, ix. 8. Compare Lycurgns, Contr. Leoctat. 154. 'A/ia yitp oSto« t« ir^ 
0$ov ^Mt^XAdfitv Mil tA vJit 'EXX^Oot civ iovXelav neriweere' ftwerd^n yap tom roArrnf 
\ tAv &XX«v 'EXX^mv kXtv0€0ia. 



(8) Paul 



Pausanias, i. 18. Hp^t rnv htfXiav rm Iv XaipMve*a/uuix«lt iXiif^at kr^hMr^m 
MtXovrifr. Milton reftrs to it in one of his sonnets :-^ 

As that dishonest victory 
At ChsBronea, fiUal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 

the ntct however has been contested. See Mitford'i disquisitioa at the end al IM 
tion 6, ch. 4S, vd. iv. of his History of Greece. 
(4) Lycnrgns, Contr. Leocrat. 149, 158, 158. 
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pffpoae, feamed diiefly by Hyperides and DemostbeBes, were imme- 
^i&ly passed in full assembly, ordering (among other things) that 
1^ vomen and children should be brought in from the country ; that 
Om generals should be empowered to require for garrison duty the ser- 
Tices o£ all residents in Athens, whether citixeas or foreigners ; that 
^e members of the council should go down in arms to the Pireus, 
lad ffsecute what measures they thought best for its security ', that 
llltres bearing arms for the commonwealth should be emanci^ted, 
^iena be made citizens, and the disfranchised restored to their rights. 
Energetic measures were taken for the restoring and strengthening 
the fortifications. Men of every age lent a helping hand for the na- 
t^nal defence. The country (says Lycurgus) contributed her trees, 
• the dead their sepulchres^ the tem|^ their arms. Patrbtic dtizens 
oame forward with large dcmations of money for the public service, 
t>emosthenes himself contributing liberally towards the repair of the 
walls, which he had been appointed to superintend. It was further 
deemed expedient to solicit aid from some of the nearest friendly 
^ates. Emoassies were sent to Troezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies 
were collected from some of the nearest islands. Demosthenes, who 
was sent on one of these expeditions, is re()roached for it bv ^chines 
and Dinarchus, as if he had deserted his country for fear of the 
enemr* We learn from Dinarchus^howcTcr, that Demosthenes was 
}^f a decree of the people appointed envoj, and it appears that at^s 
time, notwithstanding the imfortunate issue of his counsels, he con<* 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the Athenians; for not only did they 
pass divers decrees which he had moved for the public safety, but 
they appointed him to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, and 
i^terwards conferred upon him a still higher proof of their esteem, by 
selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honour of their fellow- 
citizens who had fallen in battle. EurUier, when bis adversaries, 
thinking their position strengthened by the peace, assailed Demo« 
sthenes with indictments and other legal proceedings, he obtained a 
triumphant acquittal upcm all.^ 

To the general zeal oisplayed by the mtisens of Athens a few dis- 
graceful exceptions are recorded. There were men who left or 
attempted to feaye the city, in order to secure themselves and their 
families : and the example was considered so dangerous, that a special 
decree was passed, making it treasonable to desert the country in 
such a way. One man who had embarked for Samos was appre*^ 
bended by the Council of Areopagus, and on the same day sentenced 
to deatL Autolycus, an Areopagite, was condemned for having sent 
away his wife and children, though he himsrif remained in Athens. 
But the most remarkable case is that of Leocrates; who, as soon as 
he had heard that the battle was lost, sailed away clandestinely with 

(1) LyouTffOt, Contr. Leocrat. 149,15S. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 100. JEschines, 
Contr. Ctetiph. 76. Demosthentf, D« Coran. W7, 285, 809, 810, 320, 321. '329. 
riataxch, Yit. Dm. Oxat MS. 
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all his famOj and moTeaUe effects to Bliodes, vbere he refXviedtbM 
Athens was taken, that Ptnsus was besieffpd, and he was the only 
person who had escaped. The Bhodians, b^e?inff his story, sent oat 
oroisers to commit piracy m the iESgnan ; and the merchaata in die 
harhonr unshipped tne com and other goods which they were about 
to export to Athens. When the real truth became known, Leociates 
q[aitted Rhodes, and came to live at Megara, contriving by means of 
his friends to sell what property he had left at Athens. Mtex the 
lapse of seven years he returned to his counlar, and was impeached 
by Lycnrgus in the manner abready mentioned.^ 

Wnile we admire the spirit with whidi the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortwies, and the generous support whidi Utey 
gave to Demosthenes in the hour of ms humiliation, one is sorry ' 
to find an act of the Athenian public recorded, which it is impossible 
to view with the same approving eye. Lysides, who had commanded 
the army at Ghsronea, was on tne accusation of Lycnrgus brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed, apparently for no other reason than 
because he had lost the battle. Mitford conceives it to have been a 
bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popular vengeance 
would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles to seeure their 
own safety.* Thirlwall seems to think, that the character of I^eurgus 
the prosecutor affords some proof of the justness of the sentenee.* 
The extract firom his speech, preserved to us by Diodorus, exhiUts 
the Spartan-like severity of the speaker's diaracter, but indicates no 
special ground of cowardice or misconduct, distinguishing the case of 
L^sides from that of his colleagues or any other unfortunate generals. 
His words are these :^ — ^' You, Lysides, were the commander: a 
thousand citizens have fallen ; two thousand have been made captive; 
a trophy has been raised i^inst Ath^is; and the whole of Greece is 
in servitude. When all this has taken place under your conduit and 
command, dare you to live, and to behold the light of the sun, and 
to make your appearance in the market-place : you that are a monu- 
ment of shame and disgrace to your country P " 

Whether the Athenians with all their preparations could have 
successfully defended themselves against Philip's army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the trial Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, that they were tempted to 
abandon the high ground of resistance to Macedonian power,, said to 
accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said that in the first 
moment of victory Philio gave way to feelings of indecent triumph, 
and insulted over his fallen enemies. Having drunk to excess at the 
banquet, he walked over the field of battle, and san^ in iambic yerse 
the prefatory words of Demosthenes* decree, stamping with his feet 

(1) Lyeurgui, Contr. Leocnit. 149, 150. JEichinet, ;Contr. Ctetiph. 39. Aiit% 
p. S20. 

(2) Mitford, History of Greece, toI. !▼. e. iS, i. 5. 

(3) Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 73. (4) modonu, xvi. 38. 
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woi dancing to the cadence.^ Yisiting the Atheman priaoniBn, he 
derided their misfortunes, and was rebuked by Demades in the manner 
-ulready related.' These were bat the intemperate sallies of the momendk. 
It is said howeyer, that he at first refused tne Athenians the customary 

Sermission to bury their dead, which they had sent a herald to 
emand. His object in so doing perhaps was, to prevent their open- 
ing any commoniciation with the Tnebans : and he may for prudential 
reasons hare assumed an appearance of rigour, which he never meant 
Teally.to exercise. Certain it is, he verjr quickly decided upon adopt* 
ing lenient measures towards the Athenians. He entered into confi* 
fwntkd discourse with Demades, who must haye been already known 
to him as an opponent of Demosthenes and the war party at Athens; 
and whom he found to be a man of agreeable manners, and likely to 
be a 'useful instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator 
doubtless exerted his powers of persuasion to recommend a mild and 
pacific policy : and a careful reflection upon his position and prospects 
convinced Philip, that it was wiser to conciliate the Athenians than 
to drive them to desperation.' He therefore intimated his willing- 
ness to restore the Athenian prisoners without ransom: he bum^ 
^e bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation carrying their bones to 
Athms. It was headed by his son Alexander and Antipater, who 
oommunicated the terms upon which he was willing to treat for 
peace. These, though not nonourable, were much better than the 
Athenians had exped^ed, and they were favourably received by the 
pei^le : the war party could not venture under existing circumstances 

(I) Plutarch, Yit. Demoith. 20— 

AniJMcOivns Anfio9$4vow9 Ilcuavicvr Tad* «7v«v. 
In the Life of Pelopidai (18) he is repzeiented to have expressed his admiration of tht 
Sacred hand, whose bodies he saw on the field. 

(S) Ante, p. 817. It may he thought that Demades* who it said to have been long 
before this engaged in the cause of Philip, would not have ventured to use such 
flreedom with him. Demades however wan a strange compound. It is certain that 
be Wat a man of consummate assurance ; and It is not at all unlikelj that he may hara 
taken this way of introducing himself to Philip. The positive testimony of Diodomt 
it not lightly to be rejected ; for, with all hit raults of omission and negligence, he it 
too honest to record anythingdestitute of authority. The accounts of Philip's con- 
dilet given by Diodorus and Plutarch are seemingly indeed at variance with those ef 
•ther writert. Juttin says, (ix. 4>— "HuJus viotorise callide dissimulata Isetitia est. 
Penique non solita sacra PMlippus illA die fecit : non in convivio risit : non ludot 
inter epulas adhibuit; non coronas autunguenta sumpsit ; et, quantum in illo fait, 
ita vicit ut vlctorem nemo sentiret." C!ompare JElian, Var. Hist. viiL 1ft. The dif. 
ibrent statements are perhaps not irreconcilable. Philip assumed a grave and 
tevere deportment ; but it gave way on one or two occations to a fit of intemperance. 
Vhat is more likely t 

S) Philip's title to the praise, which Polybius bestows upon him for his lenity to 
ens, is upon good grounds disputed both by Thirlwall and Grote. The former 
observes, that after his severity to Thebet he had the lett xeasen to dread the hoa- 
tilily of Athens ; that it was by no means certain that he could have made himself 
master of the city and Piraeus ; the danger of a fldlure, and even the inconvenienea 
of delay, was greater than the advantage to be reaped flrom H ; he had more brilliant 
ol^ects in view : time was precious to him, and it would have been wantonly to 
tempt Us fortune, if by too grasping a policy he had raited unntoettary hindianeaa 
to hit datignt. (Hittory of Greece, vi 74.) 
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to adrise a prolonged resiatanoe. Demades, who had been sent home 
for this rery purpose, framed a treaty of peace, which he carried in 
the assembly without any opposition : by the terms of which the 
Athenians renounced all their pretensions to naval sorere^ty, and all 
tiieir dominions in' the ^gnan sea, except Lemnos, Imbrus, and^ 
Smuos. Yirtually, thougli not in words, they acknowledged Philip as' 
the head of the Hellenic community. In exchange for uiese conces- 
nons, they obtained peace and present security, and a return of their 
prisoners; likewise tlie city of Oropus, which was transferred to 
them from the Thebans, but to recover which in such a way was 
more of a disgrace than an advantage. Votes of honour to Philip 
were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades ; who now, 
together with the other members of his party, began to regain credit 
and influence in Athens. iBschines boasted that he was on tenns 
of friendship with the king oi Macedon, and went on an embassy 
to his camp. Submission and subserviency were the order of the 
day^ 

While Philip was carrying on peaceful negotiation with Athens, he 
was taking measures of a very different character against the Thebans. 
Towards them his conduct was as harsh as it was lenient to their 
allies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but made 
them pay a price for the burial of ttieir dead, let this was nothmg 
in comparison with what followed. Very shortlv after the battle, he 
contrived to make himself master of Thebes itself. Whether he took 
it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to him by the philip- 
pising pajrty or otherwise, we are not informed. There are no Theban 
writers to give us any historical particulars about their countrymen. 
It may be presumed that Philip lost no time in following up his 
victory; ana the severe loss wnich the Thebans had sustoined at 
Ohflsronea must have materially impaired both'their courage and their 
means for defence. Philip, having got possession of the city, treated 
it as the Spartans had done forty-four years before, subjecting it to 
all the rigours of military occupation. A Macedonian garrbon was 
phiced in the Gadmea. As a further check upon insurrection, Orcho- 
menus and Platiea were reestablished, and filled with a population 
hostile to Thebes. All the Boeotian towns were declared inaependent 
Some of the principal Theban statesmen were put to death by Philip*s 
Order; others were banished; their property was seized for his use. 
He recalled a. large number of exiles, three hundred of whom he 
formed into a council, invested with summary powers, both executive 
and judicial Que of their first acts was, w bring their political 
enemies to trial for having sentenced them to exile. The accused 
gloHed inlheir crime, and courted the vengeance that was prepared 
UHT thenu This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans 

(1) Diodorat, xvL S7 ; xviiL 50. Demadef, Fragment. \t9. Demottheiwt, Do 
Conm. 819, 820, 821, 858. Plutareh, Vit. Decern Ont. 849. PsOMliiSS, L S5. 
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were to suffer under an oligarchy deroted to the conqueror and 
uphdd by his troops. Three years of dopaestio and foreif^ oppres- 
sion drove them into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of 
Thebes.» *^ 



APPENDED X. 
WHBTHEB CTBSIPHON BROKE THB LAW. 

The two special grounds upon which .fischines contended that 
Ctesiphon had Tiolat^ the kiw, were, 

Eirst, because he had proposed to crown Demosthenes, before he 
had rendered an account of his ofScial administration, Demosthenes 
having been a conservator of walls, and a treasurer of the Theoric 
fund: 

Secondly, bebause he had proposed to publish the coronation in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 
tragedies. 

£i support of the first proportion, iBsehines* cites a law which 
expressly forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magistrate or 
official personage who had still nis account to render. Antidpalang 
an objection, that the, offices held by Demosthenes were not magis- 
tracies, such as the law applied to, but rather inferior agencies or 
employments,' he shows that bv the law of Athens all offices to which 
the people elected were to be deemed of a magisterial character, and 
that all superintendents of public works, and all persons who were 
entrusted with any of the public money for more than thirty dajs, 
or who held a legal jurisdiction, were to be considered as holding 
such offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny ^ before they 
entered upon their duties. A conservator of walls was dearly a 
superintendent of public works ; and he also presided in a court of 
judicature. Demosthenes had been appdnt«d to that office by the 
Fandionian tribe in pursuance of a decree of the peoj^e, and had had 
the disbursement of ten talents of the public mone;^. He had been 
elected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in general assem- 
bly. It made no difference, whether or not he had expended any of 
his own money gratuitously. He was liable to render an account in 
one or both of the aforesaid characters, even though none of the 

(1) Diodorus, xyL 87 ; xtIL 8, 9, ftc Justin, ix. 4. Dinarcliiis, Contr. Demotth. 
92. Pausanias, !▼. 27 ; ix. I and S. Airian, Anab. i. 7. 

(2) For this part of the argument, see iBschines, Ck>ntr. Ctesiph. pp. 55—18. 

(8) *Eirc;i^Xeiai, itoKoviai, wpaffiarticu, cowMnittion*, agencie»t emploffmenUt ara 
distinguished from dpx<^h wwgi$t€rial qgUe*. See SchSmann, De Comitiis, 908, ftc. 
(4) Aosi/uayia. 
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pnblio monies had passed tbroii{;li bis hands. It was a prindpte tik 
the democracy, that no magisterial functionary should be irrespCMsibiei 

He then proceeds to the second point,^ and produces a law, enactinf^ 
that, if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it shouid be 
proclaimed in the coundl-ohamber, if the people, in the assembly, but 
not in any other place ; the object of which law he declares to have 
been^ that honours of this kind, which concerned the commonwealth 
and its members only, should not be ostentatiously displayed before 
fore^ers. Gtesiphon had infringed this statute, for tne purpose of 
making an idle parade of his friend^ honours at the Dionysian festiral, 
when a lar^ number of the Greeks were present 

Upon this part of the case he anticipates the answer which we 
find to have been actually made — vis. that there was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people 
authorized it by their decree. That law, says iBschines, is not incon- 
sistent with the one upon which I rely: nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent laws : but it relates to an entirely different matter. A 
bad practice had sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
foreign states, got crowns presented to them by those states, and 
then nad them proclaimed in the theatre at home. To put a stop to 
•uch an objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it nn* 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatre, except under a special resdutiou of the Athenian peojde. 
The law which Gtesiphon violated, which defined the places w\i&» 
crowns were to be proclaimed, applied to those which were given at 
home. 

To these aKuments Demosthenes makes but a short reply.* Se 
does not at all dispute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he haa held. He denies however that he was abcount- 
able to the state for what he had expended out of his private purse ; 
and he contends that the crown was bestowed upon him, not lor the 
acts of which he had an account to render, but for his gifts, which 
were not the subject of account. With respect to the pUce of pro* 
clamation, he adduces a kw (as JSschines had expected) seemingljp 
at variance with that on which theprosecution was founaed, and not 
admitting the construction which iBschines had put upon it. He oen*> 
sures ^schities for misrepresenting the object of the lawgiver inflxii^ 
the place of proclamation, and not seeing that the proclamation was 
for the benefit of those who conferred, not those who received the 
honour. He refers also to a variety of cases, in which decrees similar 
to that of Gtesiphon, and under similar circumstances, had been passed 
in favour of other men. 

With regard to the contradictory laws, we have nbt sufficient data 
to form an opinion. Each of the orators accuses the other of garbling 
'.he law which he cites : and we have not the whole of the statutes 

) JBschinei, Contr. Ctetiob. 5S— SO. (2) See ante, pp. 4S— SI. 
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bsfofe tia, to enable ns to tee which is right. But the defenoe whidi 
Demosthenes sets up as to the time of crowning we hsTe little diifi- 
oaky in prononnoing to be sophisticaL The law which enacted, that 
no public f uncticmary who baa not passed his audit should be crowned, 
meant that the honour should not be conferred either for official ser- 
▼iees or on any other account. Besides, the crown given b^ Ctesiphon 
to Demosthenes actaally purported to be a requital of his cmcia] 
services: for those donations to the public, which were specially 
commended, related to the Imsiness of his administration. In any 
point of Tiew therefore Ctesiphon had by his decree yiolated the 
letter of the Athenian law : but it is dear also, that he violated the 
spirit of it. For a ma^<arate might be very liberal in donations to 
the public, and yet mi^t in some way or other grossly abuse his 
trust : he might be generous with the one hand, and squander the 
public money with the other. At his official audit the whole of his 
administration would be inquired into : and he would be liable to 
punishment, if in an? particular he had seriously neglected his duty, 
but by commending him for one part of his conduct, while the other 
Was l^ept out of view, the merits of the case were unfairly prejudged 
before it came to the auditors. Aiid this is the very abuse of which 
JSaehines complains : crafty orators got premature votes of honours 
Ibr their frienas, to screen them from charges for official misconducts 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
Jjlsohines admitted; that the law had often been broken before; not 
that it ought to be broken, w was not stiU in force. If any weight 
were attached to them, it concerned the penalty rather than the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. 

Had iBschines confined himself to these two questions upon the 
laws, it appears undeniable, that the verdict ought to have oeen in 
his favour. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to cast re- 
proadi upon the character and politics of Demosthenes ; and therefore 
ne introdueed the third charge, which raised the issue, whether 
Demosthenes had deserved well of his country. By mixing the three 
issues together, he thought to ensure success in the cause ; and he 
expected that a verdict andnst Ctesiphon, on whatever ground ob- 
tained, would be a triumpn over Demosthenes, and would have the 
effect of disgracing him and his party in the eyes of all the Greeks. 
HeieupoB arises a questions—whether .fischines should have been 

(1) JEtchines, Contr. Ctesiph. 55. 'Ev fAp rott 9fxwpoc9t9 xp^wxt ipxorrit rtvtt 
Toic fiefitrrat ^X<>v *o* t^v wpovSdovt itomovrrttt lif^i dmpodoKovtntv vcpi ticaara 
T Ov rmw, wpovXaiifiAvomtt roit f in rdv fiawXevrnpiov pffropat icoi Tovt iic tov 
biiit09 w6ppm$€v 9poKaf\miifiavov rat «M^vot htai¥oit icoi Ktipw^/io^fV, mvr* hv 
Tcut f ^i^ait tAv apxAv c«t tifv fAt-jficrnv flip dwopiav d^tKPtlv^at roin luinnipovt, 
troXv di irt fiSKKo¥ rovt itKaarat—^axvvovro •^ap^oltiat^oX iiKavrai^ A ^avriotran 
6 aitrh* dvijp iv rp airp w6\ttt rux^* ^^ 'o< A* fV a&r^ iviavrtff irpAn* t^iv w6t9 
dwat9o*96iiwos it rott diStmiv St< rrc^fovroi dprrrit HvtKa Kal itKaioirvynt inri 
rov 6^fAOv %fi9vm vrt^dvift i H a^6t ovffp fititp6v imicx^v i^itotv hK tov diKoo'- 
Tifptov xXovnt ey<«a rat tiSvvat «b^Xi)K«M* Sacrt i^vafKdCovro rtpf ^n^wr ^peiv o\ 
iuuLvrai oi wtpi tov wap6tm9 ddiKtifAarot aXX* Iwip rnt aicxvvn* tov 54^o». 
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allowed to anooeed m Ids mancBavre, and obtain snob an indirect 
triumph oyer his rival Not that Demosthenes ever raised siu^ 
8 point for tl^e consideration of his judges— he was too old an orator 
to admit that any part of his case was weak. It is a point howeyor 
which the Athenians who decided the cause ought to have considered, 
and Dcrhaps did consider — a (question of ethical jurisprudence, upon 
which the merits of their decision very much depend. The reader will 
be better able to form his opinion upon this and other parts of the 
subject, after seeing in what light they are presented by the ahrays 
just and clear-sighted Thirl wall :^ 

"^schines baud indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law in 
three points : first, because it was illegal to carown a magistrate before 
he haa rendered an account of his office: next, because it was for- 
bidden to proclaim such an honour, when bestowed by the people, in 
any other }^aoe than the assembly-ground in the Fnyx, but particu- 
larly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed: and lastly, because 
the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public con- 
duct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not deserred 
any reward. Among these points there was one, on which it seems 
clear that the charge of ille^ity was well grounded. Thoug^ the 
superintendence pf the repairs was probably not a magistracy in the 
eye of the law, which indeed forbade anyone to hold two at onoe, the 
treasurership of the Theorio fund certainly waiS onC) and one to which 
the law, which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still accountable, 
applied with peculiar force. As to the mode of the proclamation, it 
seems doubtful, whether the law on which the prosecution rested 
had not been modified by another, which declared that proclamation 
might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the people should so decree ; 
though .^Ischines speciously contended, that this exception was only 
meant to jrelate to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the peopl^ 
but by foreien states. But the third point, the truth or falsehooa <^ 
the reason alleged in the decree, was that on which, according to the 
manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, and of all present 
at the trial, the case really turned. The question at issue was in 
substance, whether DemosUienes had been a good or a bad citizen. 
It was on this account that the court was thronged by an extnM»di- 
nary confiux of spectators, hqitia. citizens and strangers. Hence ike 
prosecutor, after a short discnissionof the dry legal argum^ts, eaten, 
as on his main subject, into a full review of tlie puolic and private 
life of Demosthenes: and Demosthenes, whose interest it was to 
divert attention from the points of law, which were not his strong 
ground, can scarcely find room for them in his defence of his own 
policy and proceedings, which, with bitter attacks on his adversary, 
occupies almost the whole of his speech. 

« The spirit displayed by the tnbunal, which decided in favour of 

(I) Hiftory of Oneoe, vol. viJL 1S5, 
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Demosthenes on such grounds as he allegn, is at least as noble as 
tiiat of the Roman senate and people, when they went out to meet 
and thank the Consul on his return from GannsB. But ihe case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice in a much less . 
fKvourable light. On one point at least it is clear that Gtesiphon's 
decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by Demosthenes to 
prove that the law, which forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
an)wned, did not apply to his case, only shows the extreme looseness* 
of legal reasoning which was tolerated in Athenian courts. It seems 
inde^ to have been admitted, that there had been numerous prece- 
dents for whatever was illegal in the decree as to the circumstances 
of time and place. But tfis only proves the laxity which prevailed 
in the observance of the laws. It appears that, according to that 
theory of the constitution, which had oeen universally approved and 
aefted on in the purest times, immediately after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, the court which tried the author of a decree denounced 
as iU^al was bound to compare it with the letter of the law, and to 
^ve judgment on the simple question of their strict agreement. But 
it is evident that the courts had afterwards assumed greater freedom ; 
and it is not at all certain that this was repugnant, either to the 
spirit of the constitution, or to the practice of precec&ng ages, with 
the single exception of the short period in which the restoration of 
the democracy awakened extraordinary jealousy for the maintenance 
of the laws. The will of the people, declared in a decree, had been 
subjected to the revision of a tribunal which might be expected to 
possess superior means of information, to secure the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of temporarv measures into 
which it might be surprised. This seems to nave been the general 
object, to which all others were subordinate ; and for this purpose it 
mi^t be necessary that in such cases the courts should be invested 
with an ample discretion, and should not be required to adhere to the 
letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit wrong, or to injure 
the commonwealth. The form of the proceedings was such, that a 
verdict against Ctesiphon must have been interpreted as' a condemna- 
tion of Demosthenes : and it was the deliberate Vill, and th^ highest 
interest of the people, to show that it still honoured the man who 
had not despaired of the commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question : out where he did so, it was desirable that the court should 
have the power to decide on what it deemed the most important 
point." ■■ ■ — ' 
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